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H O' ſeveral bave already 
| written the lives of the Philo- 
ſophers, it is to be hoped that 


this will meet with a favour- 


2 lick. The Manuſcript came from the bands 
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He nothing in this abridgment below the 
reputation of the author; it is methodical, 
and all the circumſtances are properly re- 
3 lated ;, the ſtile is natural, neat and con- 
ſciſe; we here ſee at one view, as in a pic- 
ture in miniature, the birth, the educati- 
on, the travels, the adventures, the phy- 
ical principles, the moral and political 


A 2 maxi nis, 


The PREFACE. 


maxim, and the apboriſms of the ancient 18 


Greek philoſophers ,,all which are treated 


of very exattly, methodically, agreeably, 8 


and with.abungdance.of variety. We dont, 


O this giſcourſe, preſume upon byaſſing the © 


judgment of the knowing. The Publich 
hath its taſte; its criticiſms are command- 
ing, and its cenſures .are abſolute. The . 
tribe aut hor and the work; it is in vain to 
endeavour to impoſe. upon them by a cele- 
brated name, or to dazzle them. by previ- 
ous commendationt; every thing is called 
to their Bar, and determined magiſteri al- 


th. Our deſign is only to pleaſe them y 
Preſenting them a little treatiſe, which was 
uſeful inthe.education of a great Prince, 
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and mbich is thought to be one of the pie- 
ces f t bat illuſtrious Prelate, whoſe me- 
mory will almays be held ſacred inthe | 
commonwealth f Learning as well as in 
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1 „ 
; Of the ANTIENT | 
' PHILOSOPHERS. 


THALES. 
HALE 8 the Mileſſan, origi- 


df nally of Phenicia, was de- 
& {| ſeended from Cadmns the ſon 
of Agenor, His parents be- 
l ing exaſperated againſt the 
l | tyrants of thoſe times, by 
— whom all good men were op- 
preſs'd, forſook their Country, and ſettled 
in Miletus, a city of Tonia, where Thales was. 
born the firſt year of the thirty- fifth olym- 
piad. He was the firſt whoſe merit procured 
him to be diftinguiſh'd by the glorious title 
of VNiſeman; and was the founder of the fonic 
Ry A3 philoſophy, 
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philoſophy, ſo calPd from the country where 
at took 1ts rife. RF 
_ Heſpent ſometime in publick affairs; and, 
after he had gone thro' the moſt conſidera- _ 
ble employments with reputation, the deſire 
of ſearching into the ſecrets of nature, made 
him rid himſelf of the fatigue of buſineſs. 
He then went into Egypt, where at that time 
the ſciences flouriſh'd, and ſpent ſeveral years 
in converſing with the prieſts, who were the 
3 in that country: He inſtructed 
imſelf in the myſteries of their religion, and 
apply'd himſelf particularly to geometry 
and aſtronomy. He never put himſelf under 
any maſter; and excepting the intercourſe 
which he had with the Egyptian prieſts, during 
His abode among them, he was obliged mere- 
ly to his own experience and profound 
tmought, for the great lights which he gave 
| to philoſophy. TE * 
Tbales was a perſon of an exalted mind; _ * 
he ſpoke little, and thought much; he was 
negligent of his own private intereſt, and ve- © 
ry zealous for that of the publick. Juvenal 
8 of thoſe who thought revenge more 
deſirable than life it ſelf, ſays, that ſuch 
ſentiments are very different from thoſe of | * 


_Chryſippus, and the mildneſs of Thales. I Se 


| bd le 

At vindicta bonum vita j ucundius ipſ; m 
© Chryfippus non dicet idem, nec mite Thaletis + 85 
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T HAL ES 3 


When Thales returned to Miletus, he livd 
alter a very ſolitary manner, and had regard. 


to nothing but the contemplation of divine 
things. His love of wiſdom made him prefer 


the ſweets of a ſingle life, to the cares t hat at- 
tend a married ſtate. 


He was not above 


twenty three years old, when his mother Cle- 
obulina, preſſing him to accept an advantage- 
_ * ous match that was propoſed to him, he re- 


plied, when we are young it 1s too ſoon to. 
marry, when we are old it is too late, and 
in the middle ſtate between. theſe, he ſaid, a 


man ought not to be ſo much at leiſure, as to 
be able to make choice of a wife. 
reported by ſome, that towards the end of 
his life he married an Egyptian, who wrote: 
» ſeveral fine pieces. „ 
CTertain ſtrangers of Miletus, as they paſſed 


Let it is 


thro' the iſle of Coos, having bargain'd with the 


= fiſhermen for what they took in the draught 


of their nets, which they had juſt caſt into 


the ſea, it happen'd that they drew up a tri- 


FL 


od of maſly gold; which, tis ſaid, Helen in 
my return from Troy had formerly thrown in- 
to that place, on account of an antient oracle 
which ſhe call'd to mind. This at firſt caus d 
adiſpute between the fiſhermen and the ſtran- 


gers, to whom the tripod ſhould belong : At 


4 length the cities intereſted themſelves in the 


x 1 
en 


matter, and took part with thoſe that ſeve-- 


: rally belonged to them. They were ready to 


come to an open rupture; when it was a= 
A 4 greed. 


THALES 


. — by the oracle; accordingly they ſent 
to Delpbos, where they received anſwer, that 
the tripod ſhould be given to the chief of the 
wiſe men. Immediately it was carned to 


Thales, who ſent it back to Bias; he, out of 


modeſty, return'd it to another, and that 

erſon to a third, who fent it to Solon. Solon 
Lid, nothing was ſo wiſe as a God, and ſo 
cauſed the tripod to be carried to Delphos, 

and dedicated to Apollo. 

Some young men of Miletus telling him 
one day, by way of reproach, That there was 
ver little in his philoſophy, ſince it left him 
in pd poor a condition, Thales gave em to un- 


derſtand, That if wiſe men did not amaſs a- 


bundance of wealth, it was merely out of a 
contempt for riches, it being very eaſy to 
acquire them; but that they did not think 


them valuable. Tis faid, that foreſeeing, 


by his aſtronomical obſervations, that a cer- 
tain year would be very fruitful, he bought 


up, before the ſeaſon, all the product of the 


ovlive-trees about Miletus, which was ver 
_ conſiderable, fo that Thales made a great 1 
vantage by it; but being a perſon entirely 
di ſintereſted, he called together all the mer- 
chants, and diſtributed amongſt them what 
r e 
le us d to thank the Gods for three things, 
nz. That he was born a reaſonable creature 
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ed on by both parties, to have the difpute 
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? THALES 3 
rather than a beaſt; a man rather than a wo- 
man; and a Greek rather than a Barbarian. 
Ns e thought that the world was diſpoſed in 
he the manner we now ſee it, by ſome intelli- 
- gence which had no beginning, and ſhould 
never have an end. 
iat Fe was the firſt amongſt the Greeks. who- 
on taught that ſouls were immortal. 
lo Being ask d whether we could conceal our 
os, actions from the Gods, he reply'd, that even 
our Moſt ſecret chats cons never. be hit 
| Em EET 
He ſaid, that the greateſt thing in the 
World was Space, becauſe it contain'd all be- 
- ings within it; that the ſtrongeſt was Ne- 
- eelfity, becauſe it overcame every thing; 
that the fwifteſt was the Mind, becauſe it 
could in a moment travel over the univerſe z; 
and that the wiſeſt was Time, becauſe it diſ- 
covered the greateſt ſecrets ; but that the molt. 
pleaſant and deſirable of all things, was to- 
act according to our inelinations. | 
Hie often ſaid, that to talk much was no- . 
7 ſign of wit. That we ought to think of dur 
— _ friends, as well when preſent as abfent. 
„ That we ought to aſſiſt our father and our 
r- mother, that we may deſerve to be aſſiſted 
it by our children. That there was nothing fo- 
ve xatious as to ſee a tyrant live to old age. 
s, Ihat it is a comfort under ill fortune, to- 
e hear that thoſe who diſtreſs us are uuns I 
rt r as our ſelves. That we ought not to do- 


— 
S 
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that. which we find fault with in others. 
That true happineſs conſiſted in enjoying 
perfect health, with a competent ſubſiſtence ; 
and not in paſſing our lives in ſloth and ig- 
norance. . 

He thought nothing ſo difficult as to no - 
our ſelves; which cauſed him to invent that 
excellent maxim, Noſce teipſum, Know tb 
ſelf, which was afterwards engraved upon a 
Plate of gold, and dedicated in the temple _ 
of Apollo. # 
He was of opinion, that there is no differ- 
ence between life and death; and when he 
was ask'd why he did not kill himſelf, tis, 
Aid he, becauſe living and dying being the 
Ame thing, nothing can determine us to 
chuſe the one rather than the other.. 

_ He ſometimes diverted himſelf with poe- 
try; and tis ſaid that he invented hexame- - 
ter verſes. 4 8 
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A man who wasjuftly accuſed of. adulter, 

asking him whether it was lawful to juſtify 

_ ;himſelf- by an oath, Thales anſwered in a 
zeſting manner, Is perjury a leſs crime than 

adultery? _ "Te = 

' Moandretus. of Pyrene, who. had been his 

ſcholar, coming to ſee him at Miletur, ſaid + 

to him, what recompence, O Thales, ſhall. I 


give you to teſtify the grateful ſenſe I have. 7 
of the excellent dn which I received - ! 

Kom you? When you have an opportunity 2? 
A teaching others, reply'd Thales, let e 
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THAL ES 


know that I was the founder of that. doc- 
trine; this will be a commendable modeſty . 


in you, and a very valuable reward to me. 


Thales was the firſt of all the Greeks: who 


apply'd himſelf to phyſick and aſtronomy; ;. 


he thought that water was the firſt principle 


of all things; that earth was only water con- 


denſed, and air water rarified; that all things: 


continually change one into another; but 


that at laſt all things ſhall-be reſolved into 


water; that the univerſe was animated and 
filled by inviſible beings, which inceſſantly” 
floated up and down; that the earth»was in 
the middle. of the world, and moved round 


its own. center, which was the ſame with 


that of the univerſe; and that the water of 
the ſea, upon which it was poiſed, was the 
cauſe of its motion. WE: | 

The ſtrange effects of the loadftone and 


amber, and the ſympathy between things of: 
the ſame nature, made him think that there 
was nothing in this world but what was a- 


nimated, | 5 EY 

He thought that the overflowing of the ri- 
ver Nile, was. occaſioned by the: eteſian: 
winds, which blowing from north to ſouth, 


ſtopp'd the waters that flow-from the ſouth. 


towards the north, and forced them to over- 


flow the country. 


He was the firſt who foretold eclipſes of 


the ſun and moon, and made obſervations 
upon the different motions of thoſe two pla- 


nets 


* 


4 order of the 


FC THALES 


-nets.' He imagined the ſun to be a body en- 
lightened of itſelf, the bulk of which was 
two thouſand times bigger than that of the 
moon; and that the moon was an opaque bo- 
:dy, which was only capable of reflecting the 
-bght of the fun from one half of its ſurface 
-upon which ſuppoſition. he accounted for the 
different forms under which the moon ap- 
Pears to us. | | 
Flle was likewiſe the firſt who inquir'd in- 
-$0 the original of the winds, the matter of 
thunderbolts, and the cauſe of thunder and 
Eghtning, 5 
No body before him knew the method of 
meaſuring the heighth of towers and pyra- 
mids by their ſhadows at noon, whilſt the 
ſun is in the equinox. 3 
He fix d the year at 365 days; ſettled the 

Nalcns and confined every 
month to thirty days; at the end of every 
twelve months he added five days to com- 
pleat the courſe of the year: This method 
he borrow'd from the Egyptians. 
By him we came to the knowledge of the 
Di ſa minor, or little Bear, which the Pheni- 
- 6zans made uſe of in ſailing, 3 
1 day, as he was eoming out of his. 
Jodgivgs, in order to contemplate the ſtars, 
he fell into a ditch ; and an old woman-ſer- 


'2 vant belonging to the houſe running imme- I 
| *giately to his aſſiſtance, help'd him out, and 


* * „Why, Thales, a > 
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think to diſcover what paſſes in the heavens, 


when you can't ſo much as. ſee what is at 


by 
* 


27 


e your very feet. ME: 

= #* Thales was held in very great eſteem, dur- 

e ing his whole life, and was conſulted upon 

the moſt important occaſions. Creſus, when 
he had undertaken the war againſt the Fer- 

* fans, advanced, at the head of a great army, 
as far as the banks of the river Halis; which 
be was very much perplexed how to paſs, 
having neither bridges nor boats, and the ri- 


that he would put him in a way how to paſs 
the river with his army, without either bridge 
or boats. Whereupon he forthwith cauſed 
them to make a great ditch in form of a cre- 
ee _ ſcent, reaching from one end of the eamp 
to the other, by which nicans the river di- 
y _* vided itfelf into two arms, which were both 
d 


_ 


A e ee 


e 


fordable; ſo that the army went over with- 
obut difficulty. Upon this occaſion Thales 
would by no means ſuffer the Mileſans to 
make an alliance with Cra ſus, who earneſtly 
deſired it; which prudent act of his was 
the cauſe of the preſervation of his country; 

s. for Cyrus. having conquer'd the Hdians, de- 
„ ſtroyed all the cities which had entered into- 
2 eonfederacy with them, and ſpared thoſe of 


Ailetus, who. would not be concerned a- 
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ing the combats. This happen'd in the 58th : 
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Thales being very old, cauſed himſelf to 
be carried one day upon a terraſs, to divert 


himſelf with ſeeing the combats of the am- 
hitheatre; the exceſſive heat made ſo vio- 
ent an alteration in him, that he died ſud- 
denly in the very place where he was behold- 


olympiad, and 92d year of his age, and the 


people of Miletus celebrated his funeral rites 
with abundance of magnificence.. | 
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00 LON the Athenian, was born at Sala- 
mis in the 35th olympiad, his father Ex- 
ceſtides ſprung from king Codrus, and his mo- 
ther was couſin- german to the mother of Pi- 
ſtratus. He ſpent part of his youth in tra- 
vel in Egypt, which was then reſorted to by 
all men of learning. After having informd 
_- -himſelf of the nature of the government, 
and whatever related to the laws and cus». 
ſtoms of the country, he return'd to Athens, 
where his extraordinary merit and birth 
procured him the moſt conſiderable employ-- 
ments. | e = 
Solon was a man of very great prudence, 
mix'd with a great deal of fire, reſolution and 
ſincerity. He was an excellent orator, poet, 
and law-giver, and withall- a good ſoldier. 
„ During his whole life, he was very zealous. 
N. for the liberty of his country, a great enemy 
to tyrants, and very little concern'd. for the 
gggrandizing his. family. He never fix' d 
> himſelf under a particular maſter, any more 


than Thales, He neglected enquiring. into 
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the. 
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20 
the cauſes of nature, that he might apply 
197 


13 


Dimſelf entirely to the ſtudy of mora 
= and politicks. He was the author of this 
=— excellent maxim, viz, Ve ought to obſerve a 
medium in every thing, 


have never married, becauſe you might then 
have had children, whom you would delight 
in bringing up; to which Thales gave him 
no immediate anſwer 3 but ſome time after, 
ke ſent a certain perſon to viſit him, who pre- 
tended to be a ſtranger, and ſaid he was juſt 
eome from Athens - Well, ſays Solon, what 
neus have you from thence? 3 re- 
85 ply'd he, but the burial of a young Athenian, 
whoſe funeral was attended by the whole 
'Eity, becauſe he was a perſon of great diſtinc- 
tion, and the fon of one who is very much. 
= reſpected hy the people: This man, added 
= . he, has been for ſome time from Athens; and 
= His friends are reſolved to conceal this mat- 
ter from him, for fear he ſhould die with: 
= *grief, O wretched father! cry'd Solon, pray 
Phat is his name? I have often heard it, re- 
== ply'd the ſtranger, but don't remember it at 
= preſent, tho'I know that every one eſteem- 
ed him a man of great wiſdom. Solon, 
=_— whoſe uneaſineſs increaſed, ſeem'd very 
= auch concern'd, infomuch that he coul 
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As Solon was once at Miletus, whither the 
great reputation of Fhales had brought him, 
after ſome diſcourſe with that philoſopher, 
he ſaid to him, I wonder, O Thales, that you 


not 


1, 
1e 


So LON _- 


not forbear asking, whether it was not Solon. 


The very ſame, cry'd the ſtranger immedi- 
ately; upon which Solon was ſo extremely 
concerned, that he began to rent his cloaths, 
tear his hair, and ſtrike himfelf upon the 


head; and at length he gave all the uſual 
- -figns of one overwhelmed with grief. Why 

do you thus weep and torment your ſelf, ſaid 
Thales, for a loſs which cannot be repaired 
by all the tears in the world? Ah! reply'd 
Solon, that's the very reaſon of my grief; I 


bewail a misfortune that admits of no reme- 
dy. At laſt Thales began to laugh at the 


© ſtrange effect his grief had on him, and faid, 
O my friend Solon, this is what made me 


"fearful of marriage; I was apprehenſive of 
the yoke, and I perceive, by the concern of 
the wiſeſt of men, that the ſtouteſt heart 
cannot bear the afflictions which are incident 


to the love and regard we have for our chil- 
= dren: Difquiet your ſelf no longer, what has 


been ſaid, was nothing but a fictitious re- 
lation. | | | 


GH 


”- 


1 There had been a very hot war for a great 


while between the Athenians and Megarenfi- 


ans, about the iſland Salamis; at length after 


great ſlaughter on both ſides, the Athenians, 
it who had been worſted, growing weary of 
— =} ſpilling ſo much blood, order'd the firſt who 
15 At ſhould dare propoſe a war for the recover 4 
„ ol Salamis, which was in the Megarenſſant el 9 
d f ſeſſion, to be punithed with death. Solon fear- 
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14 SOLON 1 
ing that if he ſpoke upon this occaſion, he foi 
ſhould injure himſelf, and that his ſilence fi 
might prejudice his country, reſolved to of 
counterfeit being a fool, that under that pre-  j 
tence he might be able to ſay and do what he 
ever he had a mind with impunity : To this ra 
purpoſe, he cauſed it to be reported through- _ 
out the city, that he had loſt his ſenſes; and PT 
then, having made ſome elegiack verſes, ta 
which he got by heart, he went out of his th 
houſe in a ſorry garb all torn, with a rope a- ay 
bout his neck, and a greaſy old cap upon his be 
head: The people all gathered about him; fa 
and he getting upon the ſtone, from whence _. 
they made publick proclamations, recited 
verſes to them, which was not uſual with 
him. Would to the Gods, cry'd he, that A- 
thens had not been my country; ah! I had 
rather have been born at Pholegandes or Sienca, 
or in ſome more horrid and harbarous place; 
at leaſt, then I had not had the vexation to ſee 
my ſelf pointed at, and hear it ſaid, there goes t! 
an Athenian, who has ſhamefully eſcaped e 
from Salamis. Let us forthwith revenge the - t! 
affront which we have received, and recover v 
fo agreeable an abode, which our enemies un- v 
juſtly detain from us. This made ſiich an 1. 
b 
b 
1 
C 


impreſſion upon the minds of the Athenians, 
that they immediately revok'd the edict 
which they had made, and taking arms, re- 

ſolved to make war upon the Megarenſians. 

Solon, who was appointed to command the t 
_— forces, 


* 
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: 1 the Atheniaus, upon condition that they 


— 


Roda 8 
forces, embark d with them on board ſeveral 


fiſher- boats, and being attended by a galley 
of thirty oars, he caſt anchor juſt before Sala- 


mis. The Megarenfians that were in the city 
being apprehenſive of what might happen, 
ran to their arms in diſorder, and ſent out one 
of their veſſels to ſee what was the matter. 
This ſhip coming too near their enemies, was 
taken by Solon, who immediately cauſed all 
the Megarenfiars that were in it to be bound, 
and put on board, in their ſtead, ſome of the 
beſt of the Athenians, commanding them to 


fail to Salamis, diſguiſing themſelves as well 


as they could. Solon, with the reſt of his 
men, landed in another 
meet the Megarenſians, who were come into 
the field; and whilſt he gave them battle, 


lace, and went to 


thoſe whom he had ſent in the ſhip, went 
and made themſelves maſters of the city. 
Solon having overcome the Megarenſians, ſent 


back without any ranſom all the priſoners 


that had been taken in the battle, and ere&- 
ed a temple in honour of the god Mars, in 


the very place where he had obtained the 


victory. Some time after, the Megarenfians 


vainly endeavoured to recover Salamis; at 


length both parties agreed to ſtand to the ar- 
bitration of the Lacedemonians. Solon proved 


before the Spartan deputies, that Philus and 
Euriphaces, children of Ajax ki 


ng of Salamis, 


came and liv d at Athens, and gave that iſland to 
ſhould 
make 
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16 8 O DON. | 
make them citizens of Athens. He cauſed * 
feveral tombs to be open'd, and ſhew'd that 
the people of Salamis turn'd the faces of their 
dead the fame way as thoſe of Athens; where- 
as the Megarenſians tarn'd them quite contra- 
ry, and that they cauſed the name of the 
dead perſon's family to be engraved upon 
their coffin, which was peculiar to the Athe- 
_ mans only. But the people of Megara did not 
long delay taking their revenge ; for the dif- 
ferences which had been a long time on foot, 
between the deſcendants of Olon and thoſe of 
Megac les increaſed to ſuch an height, that 
they had almoſt entirely deſtroy'd the city. 
Olon had formerly endeayoured to gain the 
_ ſupreme power of Athens; but his conſpira« 
cy being diſcovered, he was maſfacred with 
ſeveral of his accomplices. All that could 
eſcape, ſecured themſelves in the temple of 
Minerva. Megacles, who was at that time 
chief magiſtrate, influenced them ſo far by 
his fair ſpeeches, that he prevaiFd with them 
to come out of the temple, and appear before 
the Judges, holding a ſtring tied to the ſtatue 
of the goddeſs, that they might not loſe their 
Privilege. As they were coming down, from 
the temple the ſtring broke, and Megacles 
faid, that it was a plain token that the god. 
deſs refuſed them her protection; whereup- 
on he ſeized ſeveral of them, who were im- 
= 'mediately ſtoned by the people; thoſe who. Þ? 
= returned to the altars, were almoſt all maſſa- 
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1 S O LON 17 
ered, without reſpect had to the place; a few 
only eſcaped; whom the wives of the magi- 
ſtrates interceded for, and procured to be ſet 
N 
80 ill an action as this, brought a great o- 
dium upon the magiſtrates and their deſcen- 
yn dants, who were from thence forward very 
„ much hated by the people. Many years af- 
of fer, the family of Cylon became very power- 
© ful; the hatred that was between the two 
parties kindled again daily more and more. 
of Solon, who was then chief magiſtrate, being 
afraid leſt their diſſentions ſhould occaſion the 
deſtruction of the whole city, obliged both 
8 parties to leave the matter to be determined 
dy certain judges, who decided it in favour 
tn ol the family of Glon. All the deſcendants 
of Megacles were baniſned, and the bones of 
of thoſe who were dead taken up, and caſt out 
of the territories of Athens. Ihe Megarenſians 
„ making uſe of this opportunity, Which was 
flavourable to them, took arms whilſt the di- 
viſions were at the greateſt height, and reco- 
vered Salamis. ar py 
No ſooner: was this ſedition quell'd, but 
there aroſe another, the conſequences of 
which appear'd to be no leſs. dangerous. The 
poorer ſort of people weie grown ſo much in 
debt, that they were daily aſſigned as ſlaves 
to their creditors,, who forced them to work, 
gor ſold them again at their pleaſure ; where- 
upon a great number of the populace flock d 
ie together 


72 Ao * 
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together, reſolving to chuſe themſelves a 
leader, to hinder any of their body from be- 
ing made ſlaves for the future, on failure of 


paying their debts at the day appointed, and 
to oblige the magiſtrates to divide the eſtates 


equally amongſt them all, as Zycurgus had [ bo 
done at Sparta. The diſorder was ſo great, 
and the ſeditious were ſo exaſperated, that to 


they were at a loſs what remedy to make uſe 
of, Solon was choſen by the conſent of both 
parties, to put an end to the diſputes in an 
amicable manner; at firſt he was very un- 
willing to accept of ſo troubleſomie an em- 
ployment, and nothing but the deſire of 
ſerving his country made him conſent to it; 
he had, before this, been openly heard to ſay, 


That equality hinder'd all diſputes, Every one t 


interpreted this ſaying to his own advantage; 
the poor fancy'd that he would make all men 
ON, on the contrary, thought that 73 
he ffitended to meaſure all things according be 
to mens birth and quality. By this means he: 
became ſo acceptable to both parties, that 
they were urgent with him to accept of the 
ſovereign power. Even thoſe who were not 
concerned in theſe diſputes, not knowing any 
better way to put an end to them, willingly 
conſented to. have one for their maſter, who 
was eſteemed the beſt and wiſeſt man in the 
whole world. Salon was very averſe to it, 
and plainly declared, that he would never 
_ conſent 3 ſo that his beſt friends could 1 


— 4 
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put blame him. You are very unwiſe, ſaid 


8 4 

be- they: What, under the pretence of an ima- 
e of ginary name of tyrant, do you refuſe a mo- 
and Hqarchy, which afterwards will be very law- 
tes fully acquired? Was not Timondas formerly 
had 7 mn five king of Eubza ? and does not Pit- 
eat, facus now reign at Mytilene? Solon was not 
hat tobe moved by this. Lawful authority and 


uſe tyranny over others, anſwered he, is indeed 
oth à very pleaſant ſituation for a man to be in, 
an but it is om all ſides ſurrounded with ſo ma- 

un- ny precipices, that there is no way left to 
m- get out when once you are entered. So that 
of I could never be prevail'd upon to accept 

it; this advantageous offer that was made him, 
ay, and all his friends look'd upon him as one 
dne that was out of his ſenſes. Solon, however, 
ge; apply'd himſelf in earneſt to quiet the diſ- 
13en orders that were in Athens : He began with 
making an order, that all former debts ſhould 

ing be entirely remitted, and no perſon make 
he - any demand upon his debtors; and to give 
hat an example to the reſt, he forgave a debt of 
the Teven talents, which was due to him by his 
10t father's inheritance : He declared thoſe debts 


ny to be of no force which ſhould be hereafter 
ly Fontracted under any corporal penalty, in 
ho order to prevent, for the future, that miſ- 
he chief which had cauſed all their diſorders. 
it, At firſt both parties were pretty much diſſa- 


tisfied with his determination; the rich were 
angry at loſing what belong'd to them, _ 
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the poor were no leſs diſpleaſed, that the e- 3 


ſtates had not been equally divided; but in the 


end, 55 were both ſo far convinced of the 


uſefulneſs of theſe regulations of Solon, that 


they choſe him again to appeaſe the diſorders 


that were occaſion'd by three different fac- 


tions which divided the city of Athens, and 
gave him power to reform the laws at his 
pleaſure, and to eſtabliſh what ſort of go- * 


vernment he thought fit. 

That part of the people which lived upon 
the hill, would have the management of af- 
fairs entirely in the people; thoſe of the plain 


alledg'd, that it belong'd only to a certain 
number of the moſt conſiderable citizens; 


thoſe of the ſea-coaſt would have the magi- 
ſtrates choſen out of both theſe. Solon, whom 
they had appointed chief arbitrator of this 
matter, began with aboliſhing the laws of his 
predeceſſor Draco, becauſe they were too ſe- 
vere; for the ſlighteſt faults were punithed 
with death, as well as the greateſt crimes ; 
and it was no leſs dangerous to be convicted 


of idleneſs, of ſealing fruit or herbs, than of 


the greateſt ſacrilege, murder, or the moſt 
wicked offence that can be imagined ; which 


gave occaſion for ſaying, that thoſe laws 


were written with blood. Draco being ask'd, 


why he had order'd all forts of crimes 


to be indifferently puniſh'd with death: Be- 
cauſe, ſays he, the leaſt faults deſerve this 
WE - puniſhment; 


S n 
puniſhment and I know of nothing more 


evere for the greateſt crimes. | 
Solon divided the citizens into three diffe- 


rent ranks, according to the eſtate which e- 


very one was then poſſeſſed of. He admit- 
ted all the people in general into the publick 
affairs, excepting only ſuch tradeſmen as 
lived merely by their labour. Theſe were 
excluded from offices, and did not enjoy the 
ſame privileges as the reſt, 

He orderd, that the chief magiſtrates 
ſhould be always choſen from amongft the 
citizens of the firſt rank. 

That in a ſedition, he, who had not ſided 
with any party; ſhould be branded with in- 


_ famy. 


That. if a man v5 FRY married a rich 


heireſs ſhould appear to be impotent, his 


wife might converſe with whom ſhe pleaſed 

of her husband's neareſt relations. _ 
That wives ſhould bring no other portion 

to their husbands, but three robes, and ſome 


| houſhold goods of * mall value. 


That an adulterer might be kilbd with im- 
punity, when taken in the fact. 

He moderated the expence of the ladies, 
and aboliſh'd ſeveral ceremonies which * 
uſed to obſerve. 

He forbad ſpeaking il of the Aesd. 

He allow'd thoſe who had no children; to 


appoint whomever Ry picaſod for their 


heirs, 


Hers, provided they were in their right ſenſes 

when they made their will. | 

2 He order him that had ſquander'd away 

His eſtate; to be branded with infamy, and 

deprived of all privileges, in the ſame man- 

ner as one that did not ſupport his father 
and mother in their old age; but a ſon was 


not obliged to maintain his father unleſs 7 
He had brought him up to ſome trade in his 


youth. 


That no ſtranger ſhould be made a citizen # i 
of Athens, unleſs he was baniſhed for ever 


from his own country, or came to ſettle 
there with his family, in order to follow ſome 
| calling. > 1 | 

He very much leſſen'd the rewards that 
uſed to be given to the wreſtlers. | | 
Hle enacted, that the children of thoſe who 
died fighting for their country, ſhould be 
brought up at the publick expence. 


That a guardian ſhould not live with the 1 


mother of his wards ; and that the next heir 
ſhould never be choſen guardian, 

That all thieving ſhould be puniſhed with 
death ; and that whoever put out the eye of 


any one ſhould be condemned to loſe both | 


his own. | 
All Solon's laws were engraven upon ta- 
bles. Thoſe who were of the council ſwore 
to the obſervation of them themſelves, and 
that they would cauſe them to be punctual- 
* ly obſerved by others; even thoſe to whoſe 
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F SOLON. 23 
care they were committed, ſwore ſolemnly, 
that if any of them fail'd in it, they would be 


vay bound to preſent a ſtatue of gold of their 
and |: own weight to the temple of Apollo. There 
an- were judges appointed to interpret the laws, 
her in caſe any . ſhould ariſe amongſt 
vas the people about them. ee 
eſs © One day, whilſt Selon was compoling his 


las, Anacharſis ridiculed his undertaking. 
What, ſays he, do you think to reſtrain the 
* inzuſtice and paſſions of men by writings ? 
* Such ordinances, added he, may properly be 
tle compared to ſpiders webs, which only catch 
me flies. . | INN 
1 Men readily obſerve thoſe things which 
lat they have agreed on amongſt themſelves, re- 
I ply'd Solon; and Iwill frame my laws in 
ho fſuch a manner, that all the citizens ſhall be 
be convinced, that tis more to their advantage 

. to obe y than violate them. 6 
ne Being ask'd, why he had made no law a- 
Ir gainſt parricide, he anſwered, becauſe I did 
not imagine that there could be any one ſo 

th wicked, as to kill his father or mother. 
of 3 He uſually told his friends, that a man of 
h threeſcore years old ſhould no longer be a- 
fraid of death, nor complain of the misfor- 

i= | tunes of life. 

| That courtiers were like the counters 
made uſe of in reckoning ; they ſtanding for 
more or leſs, according to the pleaſure of 


the prince, ( | | 
. That 


Qaa'i Rn 


That thoſe who were about princes, ought A 
not to adviſe them to what was moſt plea- 


ſing, but what was moſt uſeful to them. 


_ That we have no better guide to conduct 


us than our reaſon ; and that we ſhould ne- 


ver ſay or do any thing without firſt conſult- | 


ing it. lei | 
Tata man's honeſty was much more to be 
depended upon than his oath. 25 


That we ſhould not readily make any one 


our friend; but that it was very dangerous 
to break a friendſhip when once made. 
That the moſt ſpeedy and ſure way to re- 
pay an injury, was to forget it. | 
That we ſhould never take upon us to 
command, without having learn'd to obey. 
; That every body ought to abhor a lye. 
That in ſhort, we ought to honour the 
gods, reverence our parents, and have no in- 
tercourſe with the wicked. e 
Solon perceiving that Piſſratus form'd a 
cConſiderable party in Athens, and took mea- 
ſures in order to obtain the ſovereign power, 
did his utmoſt to oppoſe his deſigns: He aſ- 
ſembled the people in the publick place, 


where he appear'd in arms, and diſcover'd 


Piſiſtratus's enterprize. O Athenians ! cry'd 
he, I am wiſer than thoſe who know not the 


wicked deſigns of Pifitratus, and have more 


courage than thoſe who knowing them, out 
of fear or cowardice do not oppoſe them; I 
am ready to march at your head, and fight 
77 N generouſly 


3 


enerouſly in defence of liberty. But the peo- 
= who favoured Piſiſtratus, look'd bore. $9. 


on as one out of his ſenſes. A few days 
alter Piſiſtratus wounded. himſelf, and was 
carried in a chair into the publick place all 


over blood, and ſaid that his enemies coming 
treacherouſly to ſeize him, had put him into 
that wretched condition in which they ſaw 
him. The people immediately roſe, and 
were ready to take arms in defence of Pi- 


» fiftratus. Whereupon Solon faid to him, O 


ſon of Hpocraſus! you repreſent but badly 
the part of Ulyſſes ; he disfigured himſelf to 
deceive his enemies, but you wound your ſelf 
to impoſe upon your fellow-citizens. The 
people aſſembled themſelves together, and 
Piſiſtratus deſired to have fifty guards al- 
low'd him: Solon ſtrenuouſly reprefented to 

them all the dangerous conſequences of ſuch 
an innovation; but he could not prevail with 
the enraged populace, who permitted Piſi- 
fratus to take four hundred guards, and to 
raiſe troops in order to make himfelf maſter 
of the fort. The chief of the city were very 


much ſurprized ; and every body thought of | 


retiring one way or other, tho? Solon did not 
ſtir at all; but after having reproached the 
citizens with their ſtupidity and cowardice, 
he faid to them, formerly it was more eaſy 
for you to hinder this tyranny from 98 
form'd ; but now, that it is eſtabliſn'd, it 
will be more glorious for you to aboliſſi and 
IT „ erxtirpate 


26 S O LO N. | 
extirpate it entirely, When he found that 
what he ſaid could not recover the citizens 
from the conſternation they were in, he went 
to his houſe, and taking thence his arms, went 
and ſet them before the door of the ſenate- 
houſe, crying out, O my dear countny ! I have 
fupported thee as long as I could, both by my 
words and deeds: I call the gods to witneſs, 
that I have omitted nothing for the defence 
of the laws. and liberty of my country. O 
my dear country! I am going to leave thee 
for ever, becauſe I am the only perſon who 
declares himſelf an enemy to the tyrant, and 
all the reſt are inclined to receive him for 
their maſter. 
Solon could never be induced to obey Pi- 
fiftratus; and being moreover afraid that the 
Atbeniant would force him to alter thoſe 
ws which he had ſworn to obſerve, he choſe 
rather a voluntary exile, and to have the plea- 
fure of travelling, in order to acquirea know- 
ledge of the world, than to live in an unſatiſ- 
factory manner at Athens. Accordingly, he 
went into Ezypt, where he lived ſome time 
at the court of Anaſis. Piſiſtratus, who had 


a very great value for Solon, was very much 


concern d at his going, and wrote him this 
kind letter, to try to bring him back. 


721 ARM not the only one amongſt the Greeks, 
41 Who has ſeized upon the ſovereiguty of 


 biscountry: I do nothing contrary to the | 


« laws, 


Vas in the people. 
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SOLON. 27 
« Jaws, nor againſt the gods, becauſe J am 
« deſcended from Codrus, and the Athenians 
« have ſworn that they would preſerve the 
„ kingdom to his family: I am very careful 
« to have your ordinances obſerved with 
<« greater exactneſs, than if the government 
Icontent myſelfwith 
© the tribute that I found fettled, and, except 
e certain honours which are due to my dig-- 
4 nity, I have nothing that diſtinguiſneth me 
& from the leaſt of the citizens. I entertain 


* noenmity againſt you for having diſcover'd 


e my deſigns; I am perſuaded, that it was 
ce more out of love to your country than ha- 
e tred to me, becauſe you did not know after 
* what manner I ſhould behave myſelf, and 
e if you had known it, perhaps you would 
© not havediſapproved my enterprize. Re- 
« turn then upon my ſecurity, and be per- 
© ſuaded, upon my word, that Solon has no- 
te thing to apprehend from P:ſtratus, be- 
© cauſe I would not fo much as injure thoſe 
& who had always been my declared enemies. 
& I will look upon you as my belt friend, and 
« you ſhall enjoy all manner of ſatisfaction: 
« with me, becauſe I don't think you capa- 
ble of being unfaithful. If you have any 
* reaſons that hinder you from coming to- 
Athens, you may live wherever elſe you 
6“ pleaſe ; I ſhall be ſatisfied, provided I am 
not the cauſe of your exile, 
Solon return'd him this anſwer. 
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28 SO LON. 
I am ſatisfied, that you would not do 
me any injury, for I was one of your 1 


friends before you became a tyrant, and I 
ought not to be more odious to you than 


others, who hate tyranny. I leave every 


one at liberty to judge for himfelf, whe- 


ſeveral magiſtrates. I acknowledge you to 
be the beſt amongſt the tyrants, but don't 
think I ought to return to Athens; for after 
having eſtabliſh'd there a free government, 
and refuſed the chief adminiſtration which 
was offer d me, if they ſee me return, they 
will have reaſon to blame me, and to think 
that T approved your enterprize.” 5 
Solon wrote another letter in theſe terms 


to Epimenides. | 


cc. 


e As my laws were not likely to bring a 
reat advantage, ſo the breaking them 


< has been of no great uſe to the city. Nei- 
ther gods nor lawgivers can at all benefit 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


A 


at 


the cities, but may very much advantage 
thoſe who influence the people as they 
pleaſe, provided they have a good intention: 
my laws have indeed been of no uſe, but 


thoſe who violated them have entirely over- 


turn'd the commonwealth, by not hinder- 
ing P:fitratus from uſurping the ſupreme 


authority. I foretold all that would hap- 


“ pen; but they would not believe me: Pi- 


& ffratus, who flatter' d the Athenians, ſeem'd 


_ to 


| OP 
* 
5 2 


ther it is more for the advantage of Athens 
to be govern'd by one abſolute maſter, r 


cc 


the misfortunes which have happen'd ; they 


| dr, the chief city of Creſus's dominions, 


became very deſirous of ſeeing him: Accord- 


ever, I deſign to come and fee ou, that 1 
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* to them more faithful than I. who told them 
„ the truth. I offer'd to put myſelf at the 
« head of the citizens, in order to prevent 


& look'd upon me as one out of his ſenſes; 
they granted guards to Piſiſtratus, who 
e made uſe of them to reduce the city to ſla- 
* very; and, for my part, I thought it beſt 
* eo xetioe*7.. cir 12 pu hes ANCE RE Age: 
 Creſus, king of Lydia, made all the Greeks 
of Ajia tributary to him, A great number of 
the moſt conſiderable men of that age quitted 
Greece for ſeveral reaſons, and retired to Sar- 


which-flouriſh'd mightily at that time both 
in honour and riches, and every body there 
fpoke fo advantageouſly of Solon; that Cre ſus: 


ingly he ſent to deſire him to come, and take 
up his abode at his court; and Solon return'd 
thaganfwer;. 77s 6 nt: HT ite 
e very much value the friendſhip which 
* you have expreſſed for me; and I take 
* the gods to witneſs, that if I had not been 
< reſolved long ſince to live in a free ſtate, I 
* ſhould rather live under your government 
than at Athens itſelf, whilſt Piſiſtratus there 
exerciſes his tyrannical power; but ac- 
e cording to the courſe of life which have 
* choſen; it is more fatisfaction to me to be- 
in a place where every one is equal; hows 
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+ may have the pleaſure of living ſome tine ui 
with you. v3. = 
Solon went accordingly to Sardis at the re- ha 
gueſt of Gaſus who expreſs'd an extraordi- | tr) 
nary defire to ſee him. As he croſs'd Lydia, ® thi 
he met ſeveral nobles with great attendance ha 
and magnificent equipages, whom he ftill | 
imagined to be the king. At length he was: an 
brought into Creſus's preſence, who received W 
him, fitting upon his throne, adorn'd in the m 
richeſt manner poſſible. Solon did not ſeem an 
ſurprized at the ſight of ſo much magnifi- . 
cence. Crefus, calling him his gueſt, faid to fi 
him, have heard of your great reputation er 
for wiſdom; I know that you have traveil'd fo 
much; but did you ever ſee any perſon dreſs d 
fo magnificently as L am? Yes, anſwer'd t! 
Solon, pheafants, peacocks, and ſome other ce 
birds are deck d with ſomething more magni- fi 
Recent, becauſe all their ſplendor is natural, ce 
without their being at any trouble to adorn 
themfelves. So unexpected an anfwer very w 
much ſurprized C t He commanded his t! 
people to open all his treaſures, and to expoſe || 
to Salox's view the moſt valuable furniture in 
Eis palace. Then he cauſed him to come be- 
fore him a fecond time, and ſaid to him, did 
Jou ever ſee an happier man than 1? Tes, 
anſwer'd. Solon, Tellus, a citizen of Athen, 
who lived as became an honeſt man, under a 
wel horder'd commonwealth; he left behind 
kim two ſons in good repute, with an eſtate 
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ſufficient to ſupport them, being ſo happy as 
to die at length himſelf with his arms in his 
hand, having obtain d a victory for his eoun- 
try. The Athenians built a tomb for him in- 
the very ſame place where he loſt his life, and- 
have done great honours to his memory. 

Ga ſus was no leſs ſurprized than before, 
and thought Solon to be a man void of ſenſe. 
Well, ſaid he again to him, who is the happieſt 
man next to Tellus? There were heretofore, 
anſwer'd he, two brothers, the name of the one 


vas Cleobis, and the other Byton; they were ſo 


ffrong, that they came off conquerors in alE 
engagements, and they had a perfect love one 
for the other. Upon à certain feſtival, the 
prieſteſs of Juno, their mother; for whom 
they had a great affection, being under a ne- 
ceſſity of going to the temple to offer a ſacri- 
fice, and the oxen that ſhould draw her not 


coming in time, Cleobis and Byton yoked them 


ſelves to her carr, and drew her to the place 
whither ſhe was going: The people call'd to- 
the gods to bleſs them, and their mother, trank-- 
ported with joy, pray'd to Juno to give them: 
what ſhe thought moſt beneficial for them. 
When the ſacrifice was ended, and they had: 


feaſted very plentifully, they went to bed, and 


both died that ſame night. At this relation 


Gais could not forbear ſnewing: his re- 
ſentment. What, reply'd he, do you not 
_ count me in the number of the happy * Of - 
King. of the: Eydians, anſwer'd- Solon; Ford 
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poſſeſs abundance of riches, and are maſter of 
a great number of people; but life is ſubject '- 
to fo many changes, that we can pronounce 
no man happy till he has finiſt'd his courſe : 
Time daily produceth freſh accidents, which 
could not be expected; we can never be ſure 
ef victory till the battle is ended. Creſus was 
greatly diſpleaſed; and ſent away Solon with- 
out ever deſiring to fee him again. 

E ſop, who was then at Sardis, being ſent 
for thither to divert Creſus, was concern'd at 
the ill reception which the king had given to 
à man of ſuch extraordinary merit. O Solon, 
ſaid he to him, we either maſt not come near 

Princes, or ſay nothing but what 1s agreeable 
to them. On the contrary, anfwer'd Solon, 
whenever we approach them, we ought al- 
ways to give them the beſt counſel we can, 
and never ſay any thing to them but the 
— * eee 

kept Aſhages, his mother's father, 
8 — had deprived him of all his 
derritories; at which Creſus. being offended 
took Afyages's party, and made war upon 
Ferſia. As he poſleſs'd immenſe riches, 
and was at the head of a people which were 
efteem'd the moſt warlike in all the world, he 
thought that nothing was impoſſible to him; 
dut he was unfortunately overthrown, and re- 
tired to Sardis, where he, was beſieged, and 
made priſoner after fourteen. days reſiſtance. 
ie was brought before Cyrus, Who latin 
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him with chains ; and then they carried him 
to the top of a funeral pile, where he was ty'd. 
up in the midſt of fourteen Hdian children, 
in order to be burnt there in the ſight of G- 


rus and all the Perſians. As they were ſet- 


ting fire to the pile, Creſus, in that deplora- 
ble condition, call'd to mind the diſcourſe 
which he formerly had with Solon, and cry'd 
out with a ſigh, O Solon! Solon ! Solon ! This: 
ſurprized Cyrus, who ſent to enquire whether 
it was ſome god. whom he invoked in his diſ- 
treſs: Cſus made no anſwer ; but at length 
being forced to ſpeak, he told them, almoſt 
overwhelm'd with ſorrow, Alas! I was naming, 
a man whom kings ſhould always have about 
them, and whole converſation they ſhould. 


value more than all their treaſure and magni- 


ficence. Being preſs'd to give a farther ac- 
count of him; he is a wile man of Greece, 
continued he, whom I formerly ſent for on 
purpoſe to make him admire my proſperous. 
condition, and he told me unconcernedly, as. 
it were to ſhew me that it was all but a foolith- 
vanity, I ſhould wait till the end of my life, 
and that I ſhould not depend too much upon 
a ſtate which was liable to ſo many calami- 
ties: Now I am convinced of the truth of 
what he before ſaid to me. Whilſt Cre@ſas 
was fpeaking, the fire being already put to the 
bottom of the pile, was now aſcending to the 
top: But Cyrus was very much affected with 
what Creſus had ſaid; the deplorable condia 
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34 SOLON. | 
tion of a prince who had been ſo powerful; 
made him reflect upon himſelf; he was afraid 
leſt ſome ſuch diſgrace ſhould happen to him-- 
felf hereafter, ſo he order'd the fire to be 
immediately put out; and cauſing the chains, 
with which C7@ſus was baden, to be taken 
off, he ſhew'd him all poſſible reſpe&, and 
made uſe of his advice in affairs of the greateſt 
importance. 1 

Solon, after he left OGœſis, retired into C- 
licia, where he built a city and calFd it Solos, 
after his own name. There he was inform'd, 
that Pijfratus ſtill maintain'd the power 
which he had uſurp'd, and that the Athenians: 
repented of not having oppoſed his uſurpation. 

Solon wrote to them in theſe words, 

* Nou are much to blame in accuſing: 
the gods on account of your ill for- 
tune: If you now ſuffer, you ought only ec 
to charge it on your own levity and folly, P 
in not giving credit to thoſe who meant V 
5 well to their country, but ſuffering your: b 
* ſelves to. be impoſed upon by the fair n 
fſpeeches and crafty deſigns of a man who f 

a 
bf 
] 
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& was ſeeking to deceive you. You allow'd |} 
him to raiſe guards, which Will ſerve to 
« keep you in flavery alk the reſt of your 
T_T 
Pentander, tyrant of Corinth, having in 
form'd Solon of the ſtate of his affairs, and 
deſired him to give him his: advice, Solon; 
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e Fou wrote me word, that a great many 
* people conſpire againſt you: If you ſhould - 
m-- rid your felf of all your enemies by 
be putting them to death, = will be very 
* ſittle the better; thoſe whom you do 
en © not ſuſpet, will lay traps for you ; 
„ ſome body who is afraid upon his own 
&. account, or who does not approve your 
proceedings, or, in ſhort, who thinks he 


WW =. 
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7 || © does good ſervice to his country: The 
25s, |* © beſt thing you can do is, entirely to re- 
d., © nounce the power you have uſurp'd. If you 
2 „ cannot reſolve to do that, fend for foreign. 
1s. q troops enough to keep your country in ſub- 
n. * jection, that you may be no longer under 
E apprehenſions, and no more obliged to 


& ſend men into baniſnment. ? 

Afterwards Solon went into Cyprus, and 
contracted a friendſhip. with Phzlocyprus the 
prince of Oepia. That city was built in a 
very barren place; Solon adviſed him to re- 
build it in a better country: Accordingly, he 
made choice of a very fruitful plain for that 
purpoſe, and managed. the whole buſineſs. 
himſelf, which fucceeded admirably well; 
and Philocyprus, out of gratitude, would have 
the city call'd Soles 6 

Solon never was an enemy to pleaſure ; he 
> loved good living, muſick, and whatever: 
; contributed to render life agreeable. He: 
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[ hated. thoſe repreſentations, or. plays, where- 
nothing is laid but what is fictitious * 


— 


he thought them injurious to the State, and on 
that from thence numberleſs ſeditions might an 

be raiſed. Whilſt he was in great authority yor 
at Athens, Theſpis began to act the tragedies hin 
himſelf, which he had compoſed; this pledl- wol 
fed the people wonderfully on account of the abc 
novelty. Solon, who loved to divert him- his 
felf, came thither one day; and when all ane 
was over, he called Theſpis. Are not you Th 
aſhamed, ſaid he, to tell lies before all the zer 
world? There is no harm in it, anſwered bod 
Fheſpis, ſince twas only for ſport. That pr: 
may, be, reply'd Solon, ſtriking a ſtick which h 
he had in his hand againſt the ground; but if or: 
we approve ſuch lies in jeſt, we ſhall not be co 
long before we find them in our publick 
tranſactions, and in the moſt ſerious matters. 
And for that reaſon it was, that whilſt Pi- 
fiftratus cauſed himſelf to be carried in his 
bloody condition into the publick place, Solon 
cried out, ſee there the miſchievous conſe- 
quences of theſe illuſions. „ x 
Some aſcribe to Solon the eſtabliſhment of 
the Areopagus, which was a counſel compo- 

ſed of thoſe who had paſſed through all of- 

ces in Athens, Solon being ask d upon a 

certain time, what was the meſt politicx 
State; he anſwered, That in which thoſe 

who have never been injured, endeavour to 

revenge thoſe who have with as much ear- 

neſtneſs as if it was their on caſe. - About 


the end of his life he had begun a poem, up- 
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| I on what he had heard in Egypt, concerning 
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an Atlantick iſland, which they placed be- 


ond the known ocean; but death overtook 


I him in Cyprus, before he had finiſhed this 
work. This happened in the 55th olympiad, 
about the Soth year of his age. He order d 
his bones to be carried to Salamis, and burgt, 


1 and the aſhes thrown all about the country. 
The Athenians, after his death, erected a bra- 
zen ſtatue to him, repreſenting him with his 
book of laws in his hand, in the habit of a 
prince of the people; thoſe of Salamis erected 
bim another, which repreſented him as an 
: orator ſpeaking in publick, having his hands 


cover'd with the folds of his robe. 
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ITT ACUS, ſon of Hirradius of Thrace, © 
was born at Mytilene, a ſmall town in 
the iſle of Lesbos, about the 29th otympiad. 
In his younger days he was very enterpriz- 
ing, a brave foldier, a great commander, 
and always a good citizen. It was his max- 
im, Fhat we ſhould ſuit our ſelves to the times, 
and make uſe of opportunity. © "I 
His firſt enterprize was entering into a 
league with the brother of Mlcens, againſt the 
tyrant Melancher, who had uſurp'd the ſo- 
vereign power of Lesbos, and accordingly he 
routed him; by which he acquired a great 
reputation for courage. There had been for 
a long time a fierce war between the Mytile- | 
mans and Athenians, about the poſſeſſion of | ' 
a certain tract of land, call'd Achillicides, and 
the Mytilenians. choſe Pittacus to command 
their forces, When the two armies were in. 
ſight of each other, and ready to give battle, 
Fittacus. propoſed to decide the quarrel by 
ſingle 
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ſingle combat; and he challenged Phryno, 
general of the Athenians, who had been victo- 
rious in all ſorts of combats, and Had ſeve- 
ral times carried the prize at the olympick 
games: Phryno accepted the challenge; and 
it was agreed, that he who vanquiſhed ſhould 
remain pofleſs'd of the territory in diſpute, 


without farther oppoſition. Fheſe two ge- 
nerals came forth alone, in the midſt of the 
two armies: Pittacus had conceabd a net 
under his buckler, and watch'd his oppor- 
tunity ſo well, that he unexpectedly enclo- 


feed Phryno, and cried out, I have not caught 
a2 a man, but a fiſh; then he kil'd him in the 
view of the two armies, and remain'd ma- 
ſter of the territories. From hence comes 


the cuſtom which has been ſince practiſed, of 


introducing nets upon the ſtage to divert the 


o 

Pittacus's fire was at length very much a- 
bated by age, and he began by degrees to 
reliſh the pleaſures of philoſophy. The 
people of Mytilene, who had à very great 
value for him, confer'd on him the chief go- 
vernment of their city. The long and pain- 


|: ful experience which he had had, made him 


look upon the different turns of fortune with 
an extraordinary greatneſs of mind; there- 
fore when he had regulated the common- 
wealth after a very good method, he volun- 
tarily renounced the government, which The 
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had held for twelve years, and withdrew als 
together from publick affairs. 

He expreſs'd a great contempt for the 
gifts of fortune, tho' he had formerly very 
much deſired them. The Mytilenians, in 
conſideration of his * ſervices, offer d 
him a very pleaſant ſeat, water'd with ri- 
vulets, and ſurrounded with woods and 


vineyards, with ſeveral demeſnes, the re- 


venues of which were ſufficient to enable 
him to live after a very ſplendid manner 
in his retirement; but Pittacus taking his 
ſpear, threw it with all his might, and was 
contented with ſo much land in length and 
breadth, as the dart which he had thrown went 
over. The magiſtrates, ſurprized at his mo- 
dleration, deſired to know the reaſon of it: 
To which he anſwer'd, without farther expla- 
nation, That a part is more uſeful than the 
PJJJ§§;«»ð³ð 

Ga ſus writing to him, on a certain time, 
to deſire he would come and ſee his riches, 
he gave him this anſwer. 
Tou would have me come to Lydia 
©. to ſee your. treaſures; without having 


7 ſeen them, 1 make no queſtion but that 


cc 


ful king in the world; but tho' I had all 
you poſſeſs, I ſhould not be. richer than I 


4c 


* am: I have no manner of occaſion for 
riches; I am fatisfied with the little that 
ſerves to ſupport my ſelf and a few friends; 

„however, 


cc 
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the ſon. of Haliattes, is the moſt power- 
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als © however, to ſatisfy your deſire, I will 
„ come and ſee you.” E1S 10708 -Þ 
2} — Craſus, when he had ſubdued the Afratick 
2 Greeks, reſolved to equip a navy to make 
2? himſelf maſter of the iſles, At this time Pit- 
tacus coming to Sardis, Creſus ask'd him 
what news he brought from Greece Sir, 
2 ſaid Pittacus, the iſlanders have bought up 
\ 2? 1ooco horſes, with a reſolution to make war 
upon you, and come and attack Sardis. Cre- 
+ fus took this ſeriouſly, ſaying, Would to the 
gods the iſlanders were to attack the Lydians 
on horſe-back! It ſeems, reply'd Pittacus, 
d that you have a mind to ſee them with their 
: \-2 ,Eavalry on the main land; you are in the 
right; but don't you think that the iſlanders 
it: will likewiſe be mightily diverted, when they 
know that you deſign to lead naval forces 
7 againſt them? They would be overjoy'd to 
meet you and the Lydians at ſea, that they 
may have an opportunity of revenging the 
es, misfortune of thoſe Grecians whom you have 
reduced to ſlavery. C œſus thinking that Pit - 
lia tacus had received inſtructions for what he 
ng had but juſt then invented, quitted his de- 
at ſign of equipping a navy, and made an alli- 
r- |? ance with the Greeks of the iſles. 
Peittacus was ſomewhat deform'd in his 


| I |* perſon, had always ſore eyes, was very 
or fat and ſlovenly, and had an ill gate, by 
at, reaſon of ſome infirmity in his feet. He 
s; had married the daughter of Draco the le- 


er, _ giſlator, 


; 
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giſlator ; ſhe was a very paſhonate woman, wat 
ys intolerably — — had her hus- 

band in great contempt, on account of his P 
ill appearance, and becauſe ſhe valued her froi 
ſelf for being nobly deſcended. One day his 
Pittacus had invited ſeveral philoſophers, *' Cor: 
that were his friends, to dine with him ; when | ſur} 
every thing was ready, his wife, who was | EF 
always out of humour, came and threw down pur 
the table, and all the meat that was on it: was 
Pittacus, without ſhewing any diſorder, on- F 
ly ſaid to his gueſts, She is a fool, you muſt * ſo1 
excuſe her weakneſs. And this miſunder- * {eh\ 
ſtanding, which had always been between 1 
him and his wife, gave him a great averſion to tha 
unſuitable marriages. A man coming to him, ci 
on a certain time, to know which he ſhould 
take of two wives whom he had his choice 
of, the one being in much the ſame circum- and 
ſtances as himſelf, the other much more con- the 
ſiderable for her fortune and family, Pittacus : 7 
lifting up the ſtick on which he lean'd, Go, wor 
ſays he, to the ſtreet where children are play- J 
ing, and follow the advice which they ſnall to 
give you in this caſe. Accordingly, the young abo 
man went; and the children who were 

play ing very earneſtly, ſaid to one another, to c 
chuſe your equal. This made him leave all wh: 
thoughts of the woman who was confidera-- 7 
bly above him, and take her who was upon |? tho! 
a level with him. Pittacus was ſo very ſober, and 
that he ſeldom drank any thing but ſpring [7 pirc 
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| of wines at Mytelene. 


his He ſecretly adviſed Periander to abſtain 
her from wine, if he had a mind to ſucceed in 
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water, altho* there was plenty of the beſt ſort 


his deſign of making himſelf maſter of 


Corinth, or would preſerve himſelf in his u- 
ſurpation. 

Hle order'd, that a man ſhould be doubly. 
puniſhed, who committed a fault when he 


* was drunk. / 


He uſually ſaid, that there was ſomething 


ſo powerful in neceſlity, that the gods them- 
: ſelves were forced to obey its laws. 


That it was in governing a commonwealth 


that a man ſhew'd the greatneſs of his capa» 
| city. 8 


That wiſe men ought to foreſee the evils 


i that might happen, in order to prevent them, 


and that men of courage ought to undergo 
them bravely when they happen'd. 


That it was no eaſy matter to be a man of 


worth. 


That there was nothing better than always 


to endeavour to do that well which we are 
I | | 
That in order to ſucceed, it was requiſite - 


} to conſider maturely, and perform ſpeedily 
I whatever we deſign'd. | | 
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That the moſt valuable victories were 


thoſe which were gained without bloodſhed; 
and that for the well governing of an em- 
pire, it was neceſſary for the king, and all in 

l N authority, 
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authority, to obey the laws, as well as the 


meaneſt ſubjects. 


When you would bring any thing about, 3 
ſaid he to his diſciples, never boaſt of it; for 
if thro' misfortune you ſhould not ſuccced, 


people will be apt to laugh at you. 


Never upbraid any one with his ill fortune, | 
left, ſome time or other you ſhould happen 


to be in the ſame condition. | 


Speak no ill of any one, not even of your | 


enemies. | 


Keep your friends, and live with them as 
much reſerved as if they were hereafter to 


become your enemies. #18 POR 
Love chaſtity, frugality and truth. 


| Reverence the gods. 


-” Reſtore faithfully whatever ſhall -be en- 
| truſted with you, and never reveal a ſe- 


He made certain verſes, in which he ſaid, 
that we would take our bow and quiver to | 
kill a wicked man wherever we found him, 
becauſe, being always double-minded, his 
mouth never utter'd any thing that could be 


depended upon. 


. Creſus ſent him a conſiderable ſum of mo- 


ney in his retirement; but Pittacus would 
not receive it, coldly anſwering, I am rich- 
er by half than Ideſire; for my brother died 
without leaving any children, and his Inhe- 
Tatance comes to me. act ver”! 
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Pittacus uſed to make very- quick and 


ſprightly repartees; and was never at a loſs 
for an R queſtion was put to 


Being ask'd, what was moſt changeable? 


he anſwered, the courſe of waters, and the 
temper of a woman. 


What was that which a man ſhould defer 
doing as long as he could? borrowing mo- 
e ein - 

What was that we ſhould do at all times 
and in all places? make uſe of the good and 


evil which happens. 


Being ask'd what was the moſt agreeable 
thing? he ſaid, time. $20 
The moſt ſecret? futurity. The moſt faith- 


y ſea. | « | Es 
2? Phocaicus telling him that he had a mind to 


apply himſelf to an honeſt man, about ſome- 
thing which he had in his mind : You do well 
to ſearch, reply'd Pittacus, but you will ne: 


GE 
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ver find him. 
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His ſon Hrreus being one day in a barber's 


} ſhop at Cume, where young people uſually 
/ met to hear and relate news, a workman by. 


miſchance let fall an ax, which. fell upon 
Thrreus's head, and clove it in twain: The 
eople of Cume ſeiz d the murderer, : and 


o 


rought him before the father. of the des; 
ceaſed. Pittacus, having made a ſtrict en- 
wu * 0 a 125 * wk 
quiry into all the 1 of the 2271 | 
th FO A-2 : 4 « | | 4 . 6 n ” | 
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on, found that he who committed the fact,; 


was by no means culpable, he therefore ſet 
him at liberty; becauſe, ſaid he, a fault 
committed againſt our will, deſerves pardon, 
and he that revengeth it, —_— guilty, by 
unjuſtly puniſhing the innòcent. 


Pittacus ſometimes diverted himſelf with 
poetry; and wrote his laws and ſome other 


Pieces in verſe; His moſt uſual employment 
was to turn a mill for the grinding of corn. 
He was maſter to Pherecides, whom many 
have reckon'd amongſt the wiſeſt men of 


Greece, and whoſe end was very extraordi- |! 


nary. = | 


Tis ſaid, that whilſt the war between the | 
Epbefians and Magnenſians was at the height, 


Pherecides, who was very zealous for the E- 
pheſians, meeting a perſon on the road, ask d 
him what countryman he was? As ſoon 
as he knew that he was an Epheſian, Take 
me by the legs, ſaid he, and drag me into 
the country of the Magnenſians, and go im- 
mediately and tell the Ephefians, how Phery- 
cides order'd you to treat him; and charge 
them not to negle& burying me, as ſoon as 


they have obtain'd the victory. The man did 


as he was defir'd, and went immediately and 
related the matter at Epheſus. The Ephe- 
fans being encouraged by this, gave battle 
the next day, and gained a conſiderable vic- 
tory over their enemies; then they went 
| immediately to the place, where they were 
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1 PITTAGCUS W120 
fact. informed Pherecides was, and finding him N 
Tet dead on the ground, they carried him thence, 
ault and performed his funeral rites after a pom- 
Jon, r pous manner. of 
| * Pittacusdied in the iſle of Lesbos, at above 
., | ſeventy years of age, and in the fifty ſecond 
1th & EEE 4. 
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TAS of Priene, a little town in Caria, 
was very famous in Greece, in the reign 
of Haliattes and Cræſus, kings of Lydia, that x 
is, from the fortieth olympiad to his death, 
He was a good citizen, an admirable politi- 
cian, and an honeſt man, and one who was 
by no means influenced by ſelf-intereſt. He |” 
lived after a very plain manner, tho' he was |? 
Horn to great riches ; and ſpent all his eſtate |? 
in relieving the neceſſitous: He was count- |? 
ed the beſt orator of his time; and he em- 
ploy'd his skill in defending the poor, and 
all that were in diſtreſs, without reaping a- 
ny advantage by it, but the glory of ſerving | 
his country. He never undertook any cauſe, | 
but what he thought ſtrictly juſt ; fo that it 
became a proverb throughout the country ; |? 
for when they would intimate that a cauſe |! 
was perfectly good, they ſaid, it was ſuch a ey 
one as Bias would undertake : And in order it 
| to commend an orator after an extraordina- - 
NP. 


BIAS. 4.9 


ry manner, they would ſay, he even excel- 
led Bias. 
Tertain pirates having landed in the Pelo- 
penneſus, near Meſſene, and taken away ſeve- 
„ ral young women, whom they brought to 
P © | fell at Priene, Bias bought them, and carri- 
ed them home, taking care of them, as if 
they had been his own children; and mak- 
ing them preſents, ſent them home to 
their parents: The generoſity of this acti- 
on acquired him ſo great a reputation, that 
ſeveral perſons ſtiled him the prince of the 
2? wile men. TEE 
-? _ Some time after, the fiſhermen belonging 
to Meſſene, found a golden veſſel in the belly 
of a large fiſh, inſcrib'd with theſe words: 
'} To: THE WISEST. The ſenate of Meſſene 
aſſembled to conſider to whom it ſhould be 


treated ſo civilly, came to the aſſembly with 
their parents, and cry'd out all together, that 
no body was wiſer than Bias. Whereupon, 
the ſenate ſent him the veſſel; but Bias ex- 
nd |} amin'd it, and when he had read the inſcrip- 
a- tion, refus'd to accept it, ſaying, that that 
Ng title belong'd to none but Apollo. 
ſe, Some are of opinion, that this veſſel is the 
it Þ ſame with the tripod mentioned in the life 
of Thales, and that this ſtory has no other 
ſe grounds but its being ſent to Bias; and ſome 


r | it was firſt brought. ; 
M -: C4: - HFaliattes 


given; the young women whom Bias had 


2 even alledge, that he was the perſon to whom 
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Eat tes was ſurprized to ſee theſe creatures in 
ſo good cafe, and from thence began to fear 
that he ſhould not be able to take the place 
by famine. He therefore deviſed a pretencde 
for ſending a man into the city, to whom hne 


gave ſecret orders to obſerve what condition 


the beſieged were in. Bias ſuſpecting his de- 
n, cauſed great heaps of ſand to be ſtrev- 


11 
ed over with meal, and fo order'd the mat- 
ter, that the perſon ſent by Halzattes, ſa w all 


this ſeeming plenty, without its appearing |: 


a contrivance : Haltattes, deceived by this 


ſtratagem, immediately reſolved to raiſe the |: 


ſiege, and leaving the Prieniaus at peace, he 


made an alliance with them. He was deſir-_ 


ous of ſeeing Bias, and ſent to him to come 
and viſit him in the camp; Bias reply'd to 
his Meſſengers : Tell the king that this is my 
abode, and that I command him to eat oni 
ons, and weep all the reſt of his days. 


Bias 


Haliattes, king of Lydia, having deſtroy'd | 7 
ſeveral cities of the Afiatick Greeks, came to 
beſiege Priene. Bias was at that time chief 
magiſtrate of the city, and made a ſtout re- 
ſiſtance for a long while; but perceiving that 
Haliattes reſolved to perſiſt in his enterprize | 
to the laſt, and the city being reduc'd to great 
extremities for want of proviſion, Bras cau- 
ſed two fine mules to be made fat, and drove 
them out towards the enemies camp, as if | 
they had efcaped of their own accord. Ha- 
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Bias was a great lover of poetry; he com- 
poſed above two thouſand verſes, in which 
1 he laid down precepts, to inſtruct the world 
ho every one might live happily, and for 
well governing the common-wealth, both in 
peace and war. - 

He uſed often toffay ; Endeavour to pleaſe 
every body : If you are ſucceſsful in this 
point, you will meet with innumerable ſa- 
tisfactions in life; for the diſdain and con- 
tempt which we ſhew for other people, ne- 
ver was productive of good. 0 | 

Love your friends with diſcretion ; conſis 
der they may become your enemies. | 

Hate your enemies with moderation; for 
= poſſible they may be your friends here 
alter. + £4 nl 140 Jinks 150 1412.08 
Chuſe with deliberation thoſe whom you 
would make your friends; have affection for 
them all, but make a difference with regard 
to their merit. | h 
Imitate thoſe, the choice of whom is an 
honour to you; and depend upon it, that 
the virtue of your friends will add not a lit- 
; tle to your own reputation, 
| - = not too eager to ſpeak ; it is a ſign of 

nir... e e | 

Endeavour to get wiſdom whilſt you are 
young, it will be all the comfort you have 
when you are grown old-: It is the beſt pur- 
chaſe you can make; being the only thin 
8 C4 which 
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can never be forced from us. 

Anger and raſhneſs are two things which 
I very contrary to prudence. 

Honeſt men are very ſcarce ; but the wic- 
ked and fooliſh are very numerous. 


Be ſure to obſerve punctually whatever 
yon have promiſed. 


deeds you perform; 

Never be importunate; 

oblig'd to receive a ching, than to force others 

to give. 

Never undertake any thing raſhly ; 3 but 
perform with your might whatever * have 

undertaken. 


his riches, if he has no other merit. 
Always live as if you were to die every 
moment, and yet as if you were to continue 
. great while upon the earth. 
A good conſtitution is the gift of nature; ; 
5 are commonly an effect of chance; 
but it is wiſdom only that makes a man ca- 
Pable of giving good advice to his country. 
'Tis a diſeaſe of the mind to with for 1m- 
poſſibilities. 
z aps, asked, what flatter'd men moſt ? It 

" What 4 Be.” [i trot 

pleaſed them moſt ? gain. 


What 


which we are Tecure of poſſeſſing, and which | 


Speak of the gods as becomes their digni- } 
ty, — give them thanks for all the good 1 


it is better to be . 


Be very careful of commending a man for 
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ich | What was moſt difficult to undergo? the 
3p | ſhocks of fortune. Re s 
ic! He ſaid, that a man was very unhappy 
that could not ſup ort himſelf under diſgrace, 
vice |? when it armies 7 to be his lot. 
4s he was in a ſhip with certain wicked 
ver | | perfons, there ſuddenly aroſe ſo violent a 
ſtorm, that the veſſel was every moment in 
ni- danger of ſinking, upon which thoſe wicked 
0d vuvretches being ſtruck with the apprehenſions 
ol death, began to call upon the gods. Hold 
be |} your tongues, ſaid Bias to them, left they 
ers } perceive you to be here, for then we ſhall in- 
2: evitably periſh. 7 
ut |} Another time a wicked man asked him, 
ve what fort of devotion ſhould be paid to the 
gods: Bias made no reply; but the man urg; 
or ing him to tell him the reaſon of his ſilence, 
tit is, anſwered he, becauſe you ask me a- 
ry bout matters which you are not concern 
ue ed in 1 % 1143-00 65 tn 
Hue ſaid, he had much rather be judge of a: 
2; difference between two of his enemies, than 
23 between two of his friends; becauſe we moſt 
2. |} commonly diſoblige that friend whom we 
pronounce fenterice againſt, and we max 
1- |; happen to reconeile our ſelves. to that ene- 
my, in whoſe favour we determine. 
it Zias being obliged once to judge one of his 
friends, who was to be puniſh'd with death; 
before he pronounced ſentence, he wept be- 
fore all the ſenate. Why do you cry, ſuid 
off | Cs 7 ſome 
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Tome body to him; ſince it depends upon 
you either to condemn or clear the criminal) _w 


2 
He; 
* A 
4 
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I weep, reply'd Bias, becauſe nature forces cc 
me to compaſſionate the miſerable, and the fa 
law orders me to have no regard to the im- e: 


pulſe of nature. n 
Bias never thought any of thoſe things | p 
truly good for us, which depend upon for- | et 
tune; he look'd upon riches as amuſements | 
which we might well be without, and which _ 
often ſerved to lead us out of the paths of 

virtue. 8 x 
He happened to be at Priene, the place of 
his birth, when that unfortunate place was 
taken and deſtroyed: All the citizens ſeiz d 
on what they could, and fled to thoſe pla- 
ees where they imagined they could beſtow _ 
it with ſafety; Bias alone remain'd uncon- 
eerned amidſt this great defolation, without 
being affected any more than if he had been 
entirely infenfible of the misfortunes of his 
country; and being ask'd why he did not 
endeavour to ſave fomething as well as thge 
reft > Why, I do, reply'd Bias; for all that 
I have I carry about mes 0 
Ihe laſt action of Bias is no leſs remarxa- 
ble than the reſt of his life. He had cauſed 
himfelf to be carried into the ſenate, where 
he maintained the cauſe of one of his friends 
with abundance of zeal; but being now very | 
old, he found himfelf fatigned, and lean dd 
dis head upon the boſom of his — [2 
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who attended him: When the orator, who 
was on the oppoſite ſide, had ended his diſ- 
courſe, the judges pronounced ſentence in 
favour of Bias, who thereupon immediately 
expired in the arms of his grandſon. The 
whole city celebrated his funeral with great 


3 


pomp, and expreſs'd an extraordinary con- 


cern for his death, erecting him a ſtately 


tomb, whereon theſe words were written. 
Priene was the country of Bias, who was for- 
merly the ornament of all Ionia, and who had 


ſentiments ſuperior to all the reſt of the Philo- 
ſophers, | r 


His memory was held in ſo great venera - 


tion, that a temple was dedicated to him, in 


which the people of Priene paid him extraor- 
„ „„ HT: | 
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T is ſomewhat extraordinary, that the 
1 Greeks ſhould give the title of wiſe man 
to one ſo fooliſh as Periander, they were pro- 
bably dazzled by the uncommon luſtre of 
His maxims, without regarding his diſorderly 
way of living, which he perſiſted in all his 
life long. He always ſpoke like one that 
was truly wiſe, yet lived like one that was 
mad: For a long time he held Criminal con- 
verſat ion with Cratea, his oẽn mother, with; 
out being aſhamed of thus diſhonouring him- 
ſelf. He once made a vow, that if he gain- 
. ed the prize in the olympick games, he would 
.cauſe a golden ſtatue to be erected in honour 
of Fupiter ; accordingly. he was victorious in 
the next games that were celebrated ; / but 
not having money to make good his promiſe, 
he took may all the ornaments of the ladies, 
who were adorned magnificently, in order 
to aſſiſt at a certain feſtival, and by this 
means got wherewithal to perform his vow. 
Periander was ſon of pets, of the fami- 
ly of the Heraclides, and he exerciſed a ty- 
„ __ =. rannical 
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rannical power at Corinth, the place of his 
birth, during the reign of Haliattes, king of 
Lydia: He married Lyſis, daughter of Pro- 
cleus, prince of Epidaurus, He always ex- 
preſs d a great deal of paſhon for her, and 
changed her name from Lyſis into Meliſſa: 
He had two ſons by her; Cypſelus, the elder, 
Was of a very heavy diſpoſition, and ſeem'd 
almoſt ſtupid; but Lycophroon, the younger, 
had a very exalted genius, and was very fit 
to govern a kingdom. | 


' | Certain concubines endeavouring to make 
> Periander uneaſy. about his wife Meliſſa's 
conduct, who was then with-child, reported 
certain things to him, which made him ex- 
tremely jealous; ſo that meeting her at that 
juncture, as ſhe was going up ſtairs, he gave 
ber ſuch a kick on the belly, that he thre w 
ber from the top to the bottom of the ſtair- 
—aaſe, and kill'd both the mother and the child 
- ſhe was big with. He immediately repent- 
4 ed of what he had done; and as he lov'd her 
r | extremely, he threw himſelf upon the dead 
2 | body, and thro' paſhon and deſpair, commit: 
t 

2 

3 

> 


ted the moſt brutal action poſſible; after- 
wards he vented his rage upon the women. 
who occaſion d his ſuſpicions, and command -t 
ed them to be burnt. As ſoon as Progleuu 
heard of the barbarous manner in which h& 
had treated his beloved daughter, he fert. de 
bis two grandſons, for whom he had altoge- 
dtlection imaginable, and kept /Yan's obſti- 
; l ; nacy, 


Ei 'PERTANDER. 
im ſome time, in order to comfort him; and 
when he ſent them back, he ſaid, embracing} | 
them, Tou know, my children, the murder 
of your mother. The eldeſt had no regard to 
to the meaning of this, but the younger was 
o much affected with it, that when he re. 
turned to Corinth, he would never ſpeak to 
His father, nor make anſwer to what he ask d 
him: Feriander being enraged at his ſon's ill 
humour, turn'd him out of his houſe; and 
ask d Cypſelus, his eldeft fon, ſeveral queſti- 


all, only gave him an account of the 
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ons, in order to find out what Procleus had 
ſaid to them; but Cypſelus, who had forgot it 1 
od 
treatment they had met with. This did not 1 
ſatisfy Periander, who ſuſpected that this was 
not all which had paſſed; and he at laſt urged 

\ .  Cypſelus ſo much, that he called to mind, the“ 
laſt words which Procleus had ſaid to them 
when they came away, and related them to! 
bis father. Periander immediately gueſs'd | 
what was the deſign of ſaying this to his“ 
children, and endeavoured to put his other 
on under a neceſſity of having recourſe to | 
bim, forbidding the people where he lodged | | 
o entertain him any longer in their houfe, |. 
Lycophroon being now driven from the place 
where he had taken up his abode, endeavour- C 
ed to get admittance into ſeveralother houſes, | 
every where refufed, becanſe of his 
> threatnings : However, at laſt he 
xe friends; who took compaſſion on th 
TT -* Im, WW © 
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dim, and received him into their houſes, 
.. even at the peril of diſobeying the king; who 


thereupon gave out, that whoever received, 
o much as ſpoke to him, ſhould be put 


to Beach :. The apprehenſion of ſo ſevere a 


puniſhment deterr'd all the Corinthians, fo 
that none of them durſt have any farther in- 


| tercourſe with him. Lycophroon ſpent whole 


nights abroad under the porches of houſes, 
and every body ſhun'd him as if he had been 


a wild beaſt, Four days afterwards, Perian- 


der finding him almoſt dead with hunger and 
miſery, was moved with compaſſion, and go- 
ing to him, ſaid, O Lycopbroon ? which is the 
molt. deſirable ſtate, to live in miſery as you 
now do, or to difpoſe of my authority, and 
be entire maſter of all the treaſure I poſſeſs? 
You are my fon, and prince of the flouriſhing 
city of Corinth; if an accident has happen'd, 
my concern for it is ſo much the greater by 
my having been the cauſe of it my {elf ; for, 
your part you have brought your ſelf into 
this condition, by provoking him whom you 
ought to reſpe&; but now, that you have 


experienced what it is to contend with a fa- 


ther, I give you leave to return to my houſe. 
Zycophroon, as inſenſible as a ſtone at what 
Periander ſaid to him, anſwer'd coldly, You 


your ſelf deſerve the puniſhment with which 


you threatened others, becauſe you have 
fpoken to me. Periander finding it altoge- 
ther zmpoſſible to overcome his ſon's obitt- 
' 495 | nacy, 


nacy, thought it ' beſt to remove him out of | 
his ſight; accordingly he baniſh'd him to Cor- | 
cyra, which was a place under his quriſ- |: 

iction. . Z 
Feriander was very much exaſperated a- |, 
gainſt Procleus, whom he look'd upon as the 
-cauſe of the miſunderſtanding between him 
and his fon, and therefore raifing troops, he 
went at their head, and made war againſt him. 


Every thing ſucceeded to his wiſhes3 and after 
having made himſelf, maſter of the city of 


Epidaurus, he took him priſoner, but kept 
him without putting him to deatg. 
Some time after, Periander, who now be- 4 
gan to grow old, ſent to Corcyra for Lyco-- 
Pbroon, to ſurrender to him the ſovereign 
power, in prejudice of his elder brother, who '. 
was not very capable of the management of 
affairs; but Lycophroon would never make any 
reply to him whom his father ſent with this 
news. Periander, who lov'd his ſon very 
tenderly, was not diſcouraged at this; but 
order'd his daughter to go to Corcyra, imagin- 
ang that ſhe would have a greater influence 
over her brother, than all the ſtratagems that 
he had hitherto made uſe of. As ſoon as ſhe. 
arrived, ſhe intreated her brother, by what- 
ever ſhethought would be molt likely to over- 
come his obſtinacy. Would you rather, ſaid 
ſhe, have the kingdom fall to a ſtranger than 
2 ? Power is an inconſtant miſtreſs, that 
Das many ſuitors; our father is old, and new of 
Nat s 
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his death; if you don't ſpeedily return, our 
family will be ruin'd; have a care then of 
1 rs Arie to others that greatneſs which 1s 
offer'd you, and which of right belongs to 
you. Lycophroon aſſured her he would ne- 
ver return to Corinth whilſt his father was 
there. When the princeſs return'd, and re- 
lated to her father what reſolution Lycophroon 
had made, Perzander ſent to Corcyra the 
third time, to acquaint his ſon, that he might 
come when he pleaſed, and take poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom of Corinth, and that for his part 
he was reſolved to go, and end his days at 
Corcyra. Lycophroon agreed to this; and 
they were both preparing to change countries; 
when the people of Corcyra being inform'd 
bol it, were ſo much afraid, that they maſſa- 


creed Lycophroon, leſt Periander ſhould come 


and live among them. Periander, in de- 
-* ſpair, at the death of his ſon, immediately 
: cauſed three hundred children of the beſt fa- 
milies in Corcyra to be ſeized, and ſent them 


to Haliattes to be made eunuchs ; the ſhip in 


9 which they were carried, was obliged to put 


in at Samos: When the Samians heard the rea- 


| ö ſon why they were to be carried to Sardzs, the 


had compaſſion on them, and gave them ad- 
vice ſecretly to get into the temple of Diana; 
and when they were got in, they would not 
ſuffer the Corinthians to take them out, al- 
ledging that they were under the protection 
of the goddeſs : They found means to ſup- 

1710 | part 
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port them, without declaring themſelves | 
enemies to Periander; for every night they! 
fent all the children of Samos, both boys and 


girls, to dance together round the temple, |! I 
giving them cakes made with honey, which!“ 


they threw into the temple as they danced | 
round, and the children of Corcyra gather d! 
them up, and fubſiſted on them. Theſe dances | : 
being repeated every day, the Corinthians be- 

came weary of ſtaying, and fo return'd back. 
Periander was ſo vex'd, that he could not 
revenge his ſon's death as he would, that nge 


reſolved to live no longer; but as he would 


not have any one know the place where his 


body was to lie, he had this contrivance to L 1e 
conceal it: He cauſed two youths to be 


brought to him, to whom he ſhew'd a by- 
way, commanding them to walk there the | * 
following night, and kill the firſt perſon they 
met with, and bury his body immediately: | 
Then he diſmiſs'd theſe and ſent for four 


others, whom he order'd to walk in the ſame |. 


place, and to be ſure to kill two youths whom 
they would meet together, and bury them im- 
mediately ; when they were gone, he ſent for | 
a greater number, whom he likewiſe com- 
manded to-murder theſe four, and bury them 
in the place where they kill'd them. After he 
had thus order'd matters to his mind, he went 
at the time appointed into the by-road, where 
he was accordingly murder'd by the two firſt | 
who met him. The Corinthians ſet up 4 2 
34075 tomb [7 
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a corn field, and cut down before him 
all the ears that grew higher than the reſt. 
is © Follow my example, if you deſire to main- 
A tain your authority; deſtroy the chief of 
4 the city, whether friends or enemies; for 
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tomb for him, on which they*engraved an 
epitaph in honour of his memory. 

Fe iander was the firſt who cauſed him- 
ſelf to be attended by guards, and alter'd the 


title Magiſtrate into Tyrant; and he would 
not allow every body without diſtinction to 
nerd“ 
f bulus, whoſe advice he very much follow'd, 


live in the cities that belong d to him. ITbra- 
on a certain time wrote him this letter. 


* I have conceal'd nothing from the per- 
you ſent to me; I carried him into 


« an nfarper ſhould ſuſpect even thoſe who 


appear to be his beſt friends”? 


Periander ſaid, that there was nothing but 
what by thought and labour might be brought 
to paſs, becauſe means had been found out to 
remove an iſthmus. 33 | 
That we ſhould never propoſe to our ſelves 
gold or ſilver as a reward for our actions. 

That princes could have no ſecurer guard 
than the affect ion of their ſubjects. | 

That nothing was more valuable than 
quiet. | | | 

That popular government was better than 


being ſubject to a ſingle perſon. 


And being ask'd, why he always kept the 
goverment of Corinth, which he had uſurp'd : 
oy Becauſe 


—— — 
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| Becauſe, ſaid he, when once we have ſeized | 
it, there is as much danger in quitting it vo- 


luntarily as 1n being forced to it. 


He was of opinion, that we ought not 
only to puniſh thoſe who did evil; but thoſe | 


alſo whom we knew intended to commit it. 
It was his ſaying, pleaſures are tranſient, 
but glory is eternal. 


We muſt be moderate in pavſperity, and f 


prudent 1 in adverſity. 


Never reveal any ſecret you have been in- 


truſted with. 


Never conſider whether our ea be in 
good or ill circumſtances, and have always 
the ſame regard to them in both condi- 1 


tions. 


Frriander loved men of lonning He ; 
wrote to the other wiſe men of Greece to 


come and ſpend ſome time at Corinth, 2s 
they had —— at Sardis, He received them 


kindly and did his utmoſt to give them ſatiſ- 


faction. 
He reign'd forty years, and died about the 


| 42d olympiad. 


Some think that there were two Perianders, 


and that they attributed to one of them the | 
words and actions of both. 
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HII O flouriſh'd at Lacedemon about 
( the 52d olympiad : He was a man of 
2a a ſteddy and reſolute diſpoſition, who re- 
teain'd the ſame evenneſs of temper both in 
2 proſperity and adverſity ; he lived privately 
at home, not being ambitious, and thought 
time never worſe ſpent than in taking long 
journeys. His life was a model of perfect 
virtue; for he fincerely practiſed whatever 
he ſaid, and was admired by all the world 
for his filence and extraordinary moderation, 
ordering his life according to this maxim of 
huis, viz, We ſhould proceed deliberately in every 
thing. About the 55th olympiad, he was 
made one of the Ephori at Lacedemon, which 
was an office erected to balance the authority 
of their kings; his brother, who aim'd at it, 
by this means became Jealous of him, and 
could not forbear ſhewing his reſentment ; 
3 Chilo reply'd to him without any heat, they 
7] »ave cho 
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en me, becauſe they thought me 
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moſt capable of bearing the injury they do 
me, in depriving me of my quiet, and making 
me a ſlave, by involving me in publick |! 
affairs. J 

He was of opinion, that we ſhould not en- 
tirely explode the art of divination; and that | [ 
a man by the ſtrength of his mind might have | 
knowledge of ſeveral things to come. 4 

Hippocrates having ſacrificed one day du- 
ring the Olympick games, as ſoon as the 
fleſh of the victims was put into the kettles - 
that were full of cold water, the water grey 


hot all of a ſudden, and began to boil ſo faſt 


that it ran over, tho' there was no fire under 


it. Chilo, who was preſent, conſidering this 


prodigy with a great deal of attention, ad- 
vided Hippocrates never to marry, and if he 
was ſo unfortunate as to be married already, | 
to divorce his wife without delay, and kill all | 
his children: Hippocrates laugh'd at his ad- 


vice, and married notwithſtanding, and his 3 
wife brought him the tyrant Piſiſtratus, who | 


uſurp'd the ſovereign power of Athens, his þ 
n 1 
Another time, Chilo taking particular no- 


tice of the nature of the ſoil, and the ſitua -- 


tion of the iſland thera, cry'd out in pub- | 
lick; Ah! wou'd to the gods this iſland had 
never been, or that the ſea had overwhelm'd |: 


it as ſoon as it firſt appear'd ; for I foreſee || 


that it will be the ruin of the Lacedemonians. 


Silo was not miſtaken, for that iſland was 


taken |: 
* 7 fe 
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taken ſome time after by the Athenians, 
which gave them an opportunity to lay 
waſte the country. 

He uſually faid that three things were diffi- 
cult, keeping a ſecret, bearing of injuries, and 
: ſpending the time well. Chilo was very ſhort 


E 
1 


and cloſe in all his diſcourſes; ſo that his 


* 


way of ſpeaking became a proverb. 


He ſaid, That we ſhould never threaten any 


body, becauſe that ſhew'd the weakneſs of a 
woman. 


That the greateſt wiſdom was to hold one's 


tongue, and eſpecially at a feaſt. | 


That we ſhould never ſpeak ill of any one; 


for otherwiſe we were continually liable to 
create ourſelves enemies, and to hear what 
was diſagreeable to ns. | 


That we ſhould rather viſit our friends 
2 whilſt they were in diſgrace, than in favour. 
* That it was better to loſe, than to gain by 


-, |, unjuſt and diſhoneſt means. 


That we ſhould never flatter any one that 
was under misfortunes, 


That a man of courage ſhould always be 


meek, and cauſe himſelf to be reſpected ra- 
ther than fear'd. 


That the beſt policy in a ſtate was to teach 


* the citizens how to govern well their private 
Þ families. | | | 


That gold and ſilver were try'd by a touch 
| None ; but that the hearts of men were try'd 
That we ſhould uſe every thing with mode. 
ration, left the being deprived of any thing“ 
ſhould too ſenſibly affect us. : 


Love and hatred, ſaid he, laſt not for ever; f 


therefore we ſhould not love any perſon other- 


wiſe than as one we may poſſibly hate here - 
after; and never hate any, but as though we 


might love them ſome time or other. 


He cauſed it to be engraved in golden let. 
ters in the temple of Apollo at Delphos : That 
we ſhould never deſire things too much above 
us; and that he who was reſponſible for a- 


nother perſon never fail'd of loſing. 


 Periander did his utmoſt to induce him to F 
come to Corinth, that he might make uſe of 
his advice, in order to maintain himſelf in his 

uſurpation. Chilo gave him this anſwer: Lou 
* a * o 5 
would engage me in the troubleſome affairs 


of war, and baniſh me far from my own coun: | 


try, as if that would enable you to live in- 
ſafety: But aſſure yourſelf that nothing is leſs | - 
ſecure than the grandeur of kings, and the hap- | 
pieſt 4 is he who has the good fortune to- 


my long abode in the wor! 


Quilo finding himſelf near his end, looking 
upon his friends that were gather'd about him: 
Tou know, my friends, ſaid he, that I have 
done and ſpoken a great many things during 

1 7; I have recol- |: 

lected 7 
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lected every thing at leiſure, and find not that 
I have ever been guilty of any one action 
whereof to repent, unleſs perhaps in this par- 
ticular, which I ſubmit to your determina- 


tion to know whether I have done well or ill v 
It happen'd once, that I was the third perſon 
appointed to judge one of my friends, wha. 
according to the laws was to be puniſh'd with 
death; I was very much perplex d, becauſe I 
muſt of neceſſity either violate the laws, or 
cauſe the death of my friend: But after having 
very well conſider'd the matter, I found this 
7 expedient, viz, I ſo artfully repreſented the 
beſt arguments which the accuſed urged in 
his defence, that my colleagues made no diff. 
culty of acquitting him; and, for my part, I 
had condemn'd him without ſaying any thing 
to them : So I perform'd my duty both as a 
friend and a judge. However, I feel ſome- 
thing, I know not what, in my conſcience, 
which makes me ſcruple whether my coun- 
ſel was not criminal. | | 


Chilo, in a very advanced age, died with 


1 exceſs of joy at Piſa, as he was embracing 
his ſon, who had juſt gain'd the crown at the 
4 Olympick games. 


After his death, a ſtatue was erected to him 


| by the Lacedemonians. 
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LEOBULUS was one of the moſt 

5 inconſiderable, but moſt happy amongſt 
the wiſe men. He was ſon of Evagoras, a a 
deſcendant of Hercules, and born at Lindus, 
a maritime town of the iſland Rhodes, where 
he flouriſh'd in the reign of Cœſus king off 
Lydia, He ſhew'd great ſigns of wiſdom | 
from his very childhood; he was very hand- 
ſome, his ſtature was comely, and his ſtrength 
ſurpriſing: He ſpent his youth in travel in 
Egypt, in order to learn philoſophy according 
to the cuſtom of thoſe times. After his re- 
turn, he married a very virtuous woman, and 
lived very happily in his family. From 
this marriage came the famous (leobulian, 
who acquired ſo much knowledge by her 
own application, and her father's good in- 
ſtructions, that ſhe puzzled the ableſt phi- 
loſophers of her time, eſpecially by enigma- 
tical queſtions: She was moreover ſo good- |! 
natur'd, and inclin'd to do good, that ſhe | 
herſelf 7 


1 
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herſelf took care to waſh the feet of ſuch 
friends and ſtrangers as at any time came to 
an entertainment of her fathers. 

- Cleobulns was made choice of to govern 
the little ſtate of the Lindians, which office 


he diſcharged with as much eaſe, as if he had 


had the management but of one family: He 
removed whatever might be the occaſion of 
war, and cultivated a good underſtanding as 
well between the citizens, as with ſtrangers. 
His greateſt excellency in matters of learning 
was explaining and propoſing all ſorts of 
enigmatical queſtions after a ſubtil manner. 
It was he who brought into repute in Greece 
the uſe of enigma's,or riddles, which he learn'd 
from the Egyptians, He was the author of this, 
viz. I am a father who have twelve ſons, each 
of whom hath thirty daughters; one part of 


them have fair, the other very black faces; 


day. This ſignifies the year. 
He alſo made the epigram which is upon 
Midas's tomb, in which he extremely com- 
mends that king: Some have, unwittingly, 
aſcribed it to Homer, who was much antienter 
than Midas, ene enen 
Cleobulus made virtue chiefly conſiſt in the 
avoiding of injuſtice, and other vices; and it 
is with this view that Horace ſaic. 


they are all immortal, and yet they die every 


} 


. 
0 


Virtus eff vitium fugere, & ſapientia prima 


D 2 He 


- He commonly faid, that we ſhould obſerve 


order, time and meaſure, in all things. 


That in order to baniſh away the prodi- 
gious folly that was predominant in all go- 
vernments, every citizen ſhould be obliged 
to live according to his circumſtances. 
That nothing was ſo common in the world, 


as ignorance and great talkers. 4 


Endeavour, ſaid he, always to have noble 
ſentiments, and never be ungrateful nor un- 
faithful. Do good both to your friends, and 


to your enemies; by this means you will 


keep the former, and perhaps win over the 
latter. 115 TTY 3 36 | | | 

Before you go out of your houſe, always 
eonſider what you are going about; and as 
Joon as you return, examine your ſelf, and 


reflett upon whatever you have done. 


. Speak little, and hear much. 
Never ſpeak evil of any body. 


1 ® 4 1 i 


Always adviſe that which appears to you 


molt reaſonable. ; 
Abandon not your ſelf to pleaſures. 


Agree with your enemies, if you have any. 
Do nothing by violent means. 


Nlake it your buſineſstogive your children 


good education. 
Make not a jeſt of the unfortunate: 
It fortune ſmiles on you, become not proud 


af it; but, however, be not caſt down when 
Marry 


The turns from you. 
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„le That a man ſhould never either careſs or 
pquarrel with his wife before ſtrangers; the 
nd = being a ſign of weakneſs, the other of 
1 folly. | | 
11 When Cleobulus was inform'd that Solon 
had entirely left his country, he endeavour'd 
ys all he could to induce him to live with him, 
„and for that purpoſe wrote this letter. 
* || * You have many: ende, who all have 
 * houſesat your ſervice; however, I believe 
“ you can be no where more to your ſatiſ- 
faction than at Lindus It is a ſea-port town 
entirely free; where you will be under no 
«* apprehenſions from Piſiſtratus, and where: 
Y a your friends may come to fee you in 
s © latety. 
* 5 Ces knew how to make'the beſt of 
en every thing in a moderate condition, which 
* | was free from the troubles of the world. He 
was happy as a father, an husband, a citizen,, 
and a philoſopher, and died at above three- 
{core and ten years of age, having been very 
much honoured, during his life. The peo- 
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ple of Lindus expreſs'd abundance of con- 


niſicent tomb for him, on which they cau- 
ſed an epitaph to be engraved in honour of 
his memory. | 


cern at the loſs of him; and erected a mag. 
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D PIMENIDES of Gnoſſus, flouriſh'd 
in the ifland of Crete, about the ſame 
time that Solon was in great reputation at 


' Athens, he was a good man, who lived after 


a very religious manner, and was thought 
to be the ſon of the nymph Balta, All the 
Greeks were of opinion, that he was inſpired 
with a divine ſpirit, and often had divine 
revelations. He apply'd himſelf entirely to 
poetry, and whatever related to the worſhip 
of the gods; he was the firſt who erected 
temples, and purified countries and cities, 
and even private houſes, He had no great 
eſteem for the people of his own country. 
St, Paul, in his epiſtle to Titus, has cited 
one of his verſes, wherein ſpeaking of the 
people of Crete, he ſaid they were great lyars 
flothful, and brute beaſes. 

_ Epimenides being ſent by his father one 


day to fetch a ſheep in the fields, as he re- 


turn'd, he went a little out of the high road, 
and about noon went into a cave to repoſe 


D 4 himſelf 


56 EPIMENIDES. || 
himſelf ſome time till the heat was over, and | fear 
continued there ſleeping fifty ſeven years. wh 
When he awoke, not imagining that he had | gin 
been long aſleep, he Iook'd all about for his | upe 
ſheep, and not finding it, he came out of the | ne 
cave, greatly ſurprized to find things entirely tio 
changed. He ran, wondering greatly, tothe cit. 
place whence he had taken the ſheep, and | . 
found another perſon maſter of the houſe, and | to 
that no body knew what he meant, upon | 
which he return'd, very much affrighted, to | A 
Enoſſus, and every where met with faces un- too 
known to him, which increaſed his wonder | | ſhe 
every moment. When he went into his | fro 
father's houſe, they ask'd him who he was, the 
and what he would have; at laſt, with much | wI 
ado, he made himſelf known by his younger | fac 
brother, who was but a child when he went | pa 
away, and whom at his return he found al- |}. Fa 
ready worn out with old age. So extraordi- | Li 


nary an accident made abundance of noiſe | ro 
throughout the country; immediately every | to 


one look d upon Epimenides as the favourite 
of the gods. Thoſe who could not be per- in 
 fuaded that Epimenides had flept ſo long, | b) 
were of opinion that he employ'd thoſe fifty | f/ 
feven years in travel in foreign parts, and 
that he apply'd himſelf to the knowledge of 
—A cant 
After Megacles had cauſed thoſe that were 
of Solov's faction to be maſſacred even at the 
very altars, the Athenians were ſeized m__ a 
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which laid waſte all the country; they ima. 
gined that ſpirits appear'd all over the city; 
upon this, they confulted the diviners, who 
knew by the ſacrifices, that fome abomina- 
tion had been committed, by which all the 
city was defiled. Immediately they ſent 
Meias into Crete, and gave him a veſſel. 
to bring with him Epimenides, whoſe repu- 
tation was already ſpread throughout Greece. 
As foon as Epimenides, arrived at Athens; he 
took a certain number of black and white 


| ſheep, and carried them into the Areopagus; 


Ld * 


from whence letting them go looſe, he caus d 
them all to be follow'd; and order'd thoſe: 
whom he had appointed for that purpoſe,” to- 
' facrifice them every one, in honour of ſome 
| particular god, in that very place where they 


appen d to ſtop. This is the reaſon, that in 


| Jaertins's time, there was ſtill to be feen 
round about Athens ſeveral altars confecrated 


by nn whoſe names were unknown. His: 
0 


orders being faithfully executed, the plague 


immediately oeas d; and no body was troubled: 


by the ghoſts any more. 


Eßpinenides, upon his coming to Athens;. 
enter d into an intimate friendſhip with Solon: 
and was very aſſiſtant in ſettling: his: laws, 


He convinc'd every body: how-ufelefs- thoſe 


barbarous ceremonies: were, which the wo- 
men uſed at fanerals.. He accuſtom di the: 
people by degrees to give themfſelves to 
1 
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22 EPIMENIDES 
prayer, and offering of ſacrifices z and by this 


means Wan them to live according to the 
not rebel againſt the magiſtrates. 

Once having look d with attention on the 
Munychain gate, he ſaid to thoſe that were a. 
bout him, Men live very much in the dark, 
as to what relates to futurity. Alas! did the 


laws, an 


Athenians but know how much evil that 


gate will occaſion to their country, they | 


would immediately eat it up. 


When Epimenides had lived ſome time at | 
Athens, and was preparing to return, the | 


Athenians cauſed a veſſel to be got ready 


for him, and preſented him with a talent of | 
their money for his trouble; but he thanking | 
them very civilly, would by no means accept | 
of it; contenting himſelf with deſiring their 
friendſhip, and ſettling a very ſtrict alliance | 
between the Athenians and Gnoſians; and | 
before he went, he cauſed a fine temple to be 


built at Athens in honour of the Furies, 


-  Epimenides endeavour'd to perfuade the 
People that he was Eacus, and often roſe a | 
gain, He was never ſeen to eat; but tis 


aid he was fed by the Nymphs, and that 
he kept in an ox's hoof the food which they 


brought him; and that all that food converted 


atfelf into his ſubſtance, without any excre- 
ment ever coming from him. 
He foretold the Lacedemonians of the ſer - 
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vitude which they ſhould - undergo from the 


Hrcadians, . 
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 EPIMENIDES. 79 
One day as he was building a temple, When | 
hedeſign'd to dedicate tothe Nymphs, a voice 
was heard from heaven, which ſaid to him 
O _Epimenides ! do not dedicate a temple. to 
the Nymphs, but to Jupiter himſelf 
When he heard that Solon was gone from 
Athens, he wrote him this letter, in order 
ta comfort him, and induce him to come to 
Crete. | 
He of good courage, my dear friend. If 
e Pififtratus had prevail'd over people us d 
4 to ſlavery, or who had never lived under 
7 7 laws, perhaps his authority might 
« laſt long; but as he has to do with free- 
* men, who want not courage, they will 


F 


* ſoon call to mind Solox's precepts ; they 
* will be aſhamed of their chains, and will 
never endure to be kept much longer in. 
„ ſlavery by a tyrant. In ſhort, tho” Piſſtra- 
* tus ſhould remain their maſter all his life, 
* his kingdom can never deſcend to hischil- 
* dren ; for it is impoſſible that people uſed 
* to live in freedom under good laws, ſhould 
* reſolve to live in perpetual ſlavery. For 
* your own part, I entreat you not to con- 
* tinue wandring from place to place; make 
* haſte and come to us in Crete, where there 
*-18 no tyrant to diſturb any one. For I am: 
„much afraid, that if the friends of Piſſtra- 
tus ſhould meet with you in their way, 
as it may happen, they would offer ſome 
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80 EPIMENIDES. 
Epimenides ſpent all his life in the exer- 
eiſe of holy things, and as he loved poetry, 
he wrote ſeveral pieces in verſe. Amongſt 


the reſt, he wrote a poem upon the original | 


of the Curetes and Corybantes, and another 
upon the expedition to Colehos. He alſo 
compoſed a treatiſe in proſe upon the ſa- 
erifices of the commonwealth of Crete, and 
another, the ſubject of which was Minos and 


Nhadamanthus. He died at 157 years of | 


age, tho' others ſay 299. As the whole life 


E 1 
=: 
E I 


of Epimenides was a myſtery, ſome report 1 
that he grew old within the ſame number off 


days as he had ſlept years. The — 27 of 
Gete offer d him ſacrifice as to a god, and 


ufually call'd him Curetes. The Tacedemo- EF | 


nian preſery'd his body very carefully a- | 
mongſt them, on account of an antient ora- | 


as which gave orders to that purpoſe. 
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rank of the wiſe men; he was brother to 
Caduidas, king of Scythia, and ſon of Gmurus, 


ANACHARSIS 


A NACH ARSIS, a native of Siythis, 
was look'd upon as one of the firſt 


by a Grecian woman, by whoſe means he 
became maſter of both the languages. He 


hadabnundince of vivacity, was very eloquent 


and bold, and reſolute in whatever he un- 
dertook. He always wore a coarſe double 


garment, and lived only upon milk and 
Cheeſe. The ſtile of his diſcourſes was eloſe 
and nervous; and as he was not to be repuk 
| "fed, he never fail'd of ſucceeding in whate- 
ver affairs he undertook. His bold and elo- 
quent way of ſpeaking. became a proverb; 
and when any one imitated him, 'twas ſaid 


* . 
pA ? 
* * 


he 3 after the Scythian manner. 
Anacha: Is leaving Scythiz, came and livd 


| at Athens; where, as ſoon as he arrived, he 
Went to Solen's houſe, and — the 
1 : dor, 
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door, bid the perſon, who came to open it, 
go and tell Solon that he was there, and that 
he came on purpoſe to ſee him, and be his 


gueſt for ſome time. Solon anſwered, that 


we ſhould not ſeek friends any where but 
in our own country, or thofe places that be- 
long'd to it. Whereupon Anacharſis came in: 
Well, ſays he to Solon, ſince you are in your 
own country, and in your own houſe, that 
is at preſent your buſineſs; make me there- 


fore your friend. Solon, ſurprized at the | 


uickneſs of his reply, conſented with plea- 
Live to make him his gueſt, and enter'd into 

a very intimate friendſhip with him, which 
laſted all their lives. - 
Anacharſs was a great lover of poetry; he 
wrote the laws of Scythia in verſe, with a 
_ treatiſe upon war. 
He commonly ſaid, that vines bore three 


forts of grapes, pleaſure, drunkenneſs} and 


repentance.. 

He wonder'd, that in all the publick aſ- 
ſemblies at Athens, the wiſe men only pro- 
poſed what was to be done, and left the de- 
termination to fools. But he could not con- 


eeive what ſhould be the meaning, that they 
puniſh'd thoſe who gave ill language to one 


another, and that the wreſtlers and players, 

who ſtruck. one another fo hard, ſhould be 

greatly rewarded by them. | 

- © He was no leſs ſurprized, that the Greeks 

at the beginning of their feaſts, made 91 
; « | ima 
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he | Upon conſidering the thickneſs of the 
1a | 1 of a ſhip: Alas! cry'd he, thoſe who 
go to ſea are but four fingers breadth from 
ee OR. 7? 
nd | Being ask'd, what fort of ſhip was moſt 
jj ſeeure? That, anſwer'd he, which is got into 
ar» = port, - | | 
'o- | Heufed frequently to ſay, that every man 
le- ought to make it his buſineſs to get the ma- 
n- | RKery over his tongue and his belly. 
& When heſlept he always laid his right hand 
ne upon his mouth, to ſhew that there is no- 
's, thing which we ſhould be fo careful of as 
be our tongue. 


t (ee a Soybien + My country, aint 
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fmall glaſſes, and had larger at the end, when 
they were almoſt drunk. | 

He could not endure the liberty which 
people uſually take at feaſts. 

Being ask'd, what was to be done to hin- 
der a Man from drinking wine? There is no 
better remedy, anſwered he, than to ſet a 
drunken perſon continually before him for 


his obſervation. | 
Being ask'd, whether there were muſical 


' inſtruments in Scythia ? No, reply'd he, we 


have not ſo much as vines. 
Hecall'd the oil with which the wreſtlers 


| rubb'd themſelves before they fought, the 


preparation for an outragious folly, 


An Athenian reproaching him one day 


; Ix? 


— 


| 9 9 80 he be ſincere, than to have many | 


were moſt in number > Amongſt which, an- 


to do to carry water When you are old. | Sar, 
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he, is a diſhonour to me; but you are a diſ- 
honour. to your country. 

Being ask'd, what was the beſt and worſt 
thing in a man? He anſwer d, the tongue. 
Tt is better, ſaid he, to have but one friend, 


uch as are ready to fly with fortune apo, 
every occafion, 

Being ask'd, whether the heing or dead 
ſwer'd he, do you reckon thoſe that are at 
fea, . cone 

He ſaid, markets were plates which men | hea 


eftabliſh'd for the cheating of one another. ak 


As he paſſed the ſtreets one day, an impu- | thei 
dent yours man offer d an affront to him: that 
Anac harſis looking upon him, ſaid calmly, | C 
young man, if yon are not able to carry wine | fat 
whilſt you are young, you'll, have enough and 


He uſually compared the laws to ſpiders 9 
webs, and ul at Solon, for pretending to le 


reſtrain the Paſſions of men by a few wri- th 


tings. fi 
He was the inventor of the method f 1 


© making earthen pots with a wheel, ff © 


Anacharſis going one day to enquire of the | ar 
prieſteſs of Apollo, whether there was'any | * of 
done wiſer than he? Yes, anſwer'd the ora | fr. 
ele, a certain man call&Mifo of Chexes A+ | A 
vac harſis was very. much ſurprized, that he Cre 
tad never heard of -him, and weut to _ | vaſl 


* | HNAUCHARST'S WM 
diſ. him in a village where he had retired, and 
found him mending his plow. O Mi ſo, cry'd 


orſt he, there is no need for you to plow any lon» 
ger. On the contrary, reply'd Miſo, it is 
nd, Þ even needful for me to mend my plow, when 
ny Nan thing belonging to it is broken. This 
201 Wh ſo was reckon'd by Plato amongſt the wiſe 

een. He had withdrawn to a folitary place, 


ead WM where he paſſed all his days without having 
an- Þ* intercourſe with any one, becauſe he had a 
at | natural averſion to all men. Being found 
one day in a very by place, laughing very 
en | heartily; ſome body went up to him, and 
| ask'd him why he laugh'd ſo much, ſince 
u- | there was no body with him? He reply d, That 
mn: | that was the very reaſon of his laughter. 
ly, | Oaſus, who had heard much of the repu- 
ne tation of Anacharſis, ſent to offer him money, 
oh | and to deſire him to come and. ſee him at 
| Sardis. Anacharſis gave him this anſwer. . 
rs | Il I came into Greece, O king of Lydza, to 
to learn the languages, manners and laws of 
ri» | © the country. I have no need of gold or 
| © ſilver; and ſhall be very well ſatisfied, if 
of | © I return to Scythia wiſer than when 1 
© eame from thence; however, I will come 
he | © ad fee you, becauſe I am very deſirous 
1 olf being reckon'd in the number of your 
a friends.“ | | 
tf. | : Aﬀter Anacharſis had ſtay'd a long time in 
1e | Greece, he prepared to return home. As he 
k | paſſed by Cyz/cus, he found the inhabitants 
m celebrating 
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celebrating the feſtival of the mother of the 
gods with great ſolemnity : Anacharſis made 
' a vow, to offer her the 3 ſacrifices, and 
eſtabliſh the ſame feſtival, in honour of her, 
in his own country, if he return'd thither in 
ſafety. When he came into Scythia, he en-. 
deavoured to change the old cuſtoms of the 
country, and eſtabliſh the laws of Greece 
there, which very much diſpleaſed the Sc | 
thians. LY 7? 
On a certain day, Anacharſis went ſecret- | 
Iy into a thick wood in the country of Hylea, | 
in order to accompliſh the vow which he had 
made to Cybele without being perceived. 
and perform d all the ceremony with a drum | Þ 
in his hand, before the image of the goddeſs | 4 
made after the Grecian manner; but being 
diſcover'd by a Scythian, he went and in- 
form'd the king of it; who came immediate- | 
Iy into the foreft, and ſurpriſing his brother 
Anacharſis in the fact, ſhot a dart at him, by 
which being pierc'd thro, he expir'd on the 
ſpot, crying out, I was undiſturb'd in Greece, 
whither I went to inſtruct my ſelf in their 
manners and language, and I am deſtroyed 
through envy in mine own country. There 
act ſeveral ſtatues erected to him after his 
Ea * 
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PYTHAGORAS. 


thian oracles. He was the 
ol Wiſeman , a 
iloſopher. 
Hthagoras is moſt generally thoug 
ol Samos, and the ſon of Mneſarcus an engra- 
ver; though others affirm, that he was a Tuſ- 
can, and born in one of thoſe ſmall iſlands 
Which the Athemans had made themſelves 
| maſters of in the coaſt of the Tyrrheman 


 _ He underſtood his father's profeſſion, and 
had in his youth wrought, with his own 


hands, three ſilver cups, which he preſent 


Here is a famous diviſion of philoſophy 
1 into the Tonick and Italick : Thales the 
| Milefian, was chief of the Tonick fea, and 
- Pithagoras of the Ttalick. 
f ippus, the Orenian, report 
philoſopher was called Pythagoras, becauſe 
whatever he ſaid was as much to be depend- 
| ed upon as the Py 
; firſt who, out of modeſty, refuſed the title 
nd contented himſelf with that 


t to be 


s, that that 


ed 
to 
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to three Egyptian prieſts. He at firſt was 
ſcholar to Pherecides, to whom he adhered Þ: 
very cloſely; and Pherecides, on the other! 
ide, had a very great love for Pythagoras, Þ- 
On a certain time, Pherecides being in great. 
danger of death, Pythagoras would come in- 
to his chamber, to ſee in what condition he 


Was; but Pherecides being apprehenſive of 
his diſtemper being infedious, immediate. 


and judge what a condition I am in by my 
fingers, which you ſee - without any fleſh 
on them, C 

After the death of Pherecides, Pythagora: 


damant us; after which, as he had a very 
great deſire to inform himſelf. of the man. 
ners of foreigners, he forſook his country, 
and all that he had, in order to travel. He 
ſtay d a conſiderable time in Egypt, to con- 
verſe with the prieſts, and to pry into the 
moſt ſecret matters of religion. 
Fohyerates wrote in his favour to Amaſs, 
king of Egypt, that he might be treated after 
a more than ordinary manner. Pthagora 
went afterwards into the country of the 
Caldeans, to inſtru himſelf in the learning 
of the Magi. At length, after having tra- 
vell d, out of curioſity, through ſeveral parts 
of the eaſt, he came into Crete, where he 
contracted a very great intimacy with Epi- 
| menides 


whe 
Iy ſhut the door againſt him,. and thruſting | "_—_ 
his fingers through a chink ; Look, Gays he. 
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out? 
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well 
1 des Aa | Num 
ſtudy'd ſome time at Samos, under Herms | Iy li 
the 
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s he, out all Italy, and above three hundred diſci- 
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nenides. From thence he returned to Samos, 
here the concern that he had at finding his 
country groaning under the tyranny of Poly- 
crates, made him form a reſolution of going 
voluntarily into exile : Accordingly, he went 
into Italy, and ſettled at Coton, at the houſe 
of Milo, where he taught philoſophy ; from 


whence the ſect, of which he was the founder, 
was called Italick. 1 — 258 
Pithagoras's reputation ſoon ſpread through- 


am] ples put themſelves under him, and com- 
tleſh poſed a ſort of republick, which was very 


goras 


mo. 
very 


nan · 


he 


LES 


Epi- 


well govern'd. Several writers aſſert, that 
| Numa was one of them, and that he actual- 
ly liv'd at Coton with Pythagoras at the ſame 
time that he was choſen king of Rome; but 
the beſt chronologers tell us, that that is 
alledg'd without any further foundation than 
ſome of Pythagoras's ſentiments being agree- 
© able to thoſe of Numa, who lived a long time 
before him. Hs | 
 Pythagoras ſaid, that all things were com- 
mon amongſt friends; and that friendſhip 
made all people equal: His diſciples had no 
private poſſeſſions, and put all that they had 
in common, and made but one purſe. The 

* ſpent their firſt five years in hearing their 
* maſter, without ever opening their mouths 
to utter ſo much as a word. After that long 
and ſtrict probation , they were allowed to 
ee "pen. 
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zo PTITTHAGCORAS if p 
ſpeak, to viſit Pythagoras, and converſe with} mac! 
1M, : | 4 
Pythagoras had a very majeſtick air, an ex. thoſe 
tremely handſome face, was of a becoming of t! 
ſize, and well made. He wore at all time a 

of the year a fine robe, made of white woc 
which was very neat. He was ſubject to no] ſti 
paſſions, and always obſerv'd a very ſeriou 
deportment. _ | FE 
He was never ſeen to laugh, or heard to“ 
ſay any thing by way of mirth : He would 
never have any one give correction when an-F ſo 

_ gry, not even to a ſlave, His diſciples took 
im for Apollo, and people came in crowd 
from all parts to hear him diſcourſe, and ob- 
ſerve him amongſt his diſciples. Above ft} 
hundred perſons of different countries came] 
every night to Coton; and they look'd upon] inſe 
it as a great mark of diſtinction, if they could] the 
have the honour to converſe with Pythage | P 
ras though but for a moment. WG 
Pythagoras, at the requeſt of ſeveral peo: (or 
ple, preſcrib'd.laws to them; and he was ſo beer 
much admir'd by every body, that they made F the 
no diſtinction between his ſayings, and the that 
oracle of Delpbos. He expreſly forbad ſwear - wou 
ing, and calling the gods to witneſs upon any Þ be | 
matter; ſaying, that every one ought to en- hay 
deavour to be ſo honeſt, that no one might pen 
{cruple to believe him on his bare word. 
_ Pythagoras held the world to be intelligent] ſaid 
and animated, and that the ſoul of this great that 
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PYTHAGORAS. gr / 
machine was the Zther, from whence al! 
other particular ſouls were derived, as well 


thoſe of . — brutes: He was not ignorant 
| mor 


of their i 
wander'd up and down in the air, and ſeized 
the firſt body they met with, without di- 
ſtinction. That a foul, for inſtance, going 
cout of a man's body, enter'd that of an 
"horſe, an aſs a wolf, a mouſe, a partridge, 
rd - or a fiſh, or any other animal, as well as that 
vouldÞ 
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tality, but thought that they 


of a man, without making any difference; 


ſo that a ſoul coming out of any creature, 
no matter what, went indifferently into the 
body of a man or a beaſt. For which rea- 


| ſon Pythagoras expreſly forbad the eating of 


F 


any living creatures; and thought it no leſs a 
crime to kill a fly, a worm, or any other 
inſect than a man, becauſe he look'd upon 
the ſouls of all living creatures to be the ſame. 
| Pythagoras, in order to perſuade the world 
olchis doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls, 
(or Metempſicoſis) ſaid, that he had formerly 
deen Athalides, and had been look'd upon as 
the ſon of Mercury: At which time it was 
that Mercury bid him ask for whatever he 
would, excepting immortality, and it ſhould 
be granted. Pythagoras deſired, that he might 
have an exact remembrance of whatever hap- 
pen'd in the world; whether whilſt he was 
alive, or after his death; and accordingly he 
ſaid, that he perfectly well remember'd all 
that had happen d, viz, That ſome time af - 


ter 
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ter his being Athalides, he became Euphorbus Þ 
that he went to the ſiege of Troy, and was Jo 
dangerouſly wounded by Menelaus 3 that af. the 
terwards his ſoul enter'd into Hermotimus, ves 
and that then to convince people of the gift * 
which Mercury had granted him, he went | b, 
into the country of the Branchides; and go- 05 
ing into the temple of Apollo, he ſhew'd his ere. 
buckler all over ruſt, which Meuelaus, as he 1 hs 
return'd from Troy, had conſecrated to oy ** 
god, in token of his victory. one 
After Hermotimus, he became Pyrrhu | 
the fiſherman, and laſtly Pythagoras the 
Philoſopher ; to ſay nothing of his having . 
been a cock belonging to Mycile, and a 07 
1 to ſomebody elſe whoſe name ve 
now not. AS, =. 
He alledged for certain, that in the ſe. lick 
veral journeys which he had gone into 
Hell, he obſerv'd the ſoul of Heſiod the] 
145 faſten'd with chains to a column cf 
raſs, where it was greatly tormented. That 
as for Homer's, he ſaw it tied to a tree ſur Þ 
rounded by ſerpents, becauſe of the many 
Actions which he had invented and attributed 
to the gods. And, that the ſouls of ſuch þ 
husbands, as had lived in diſagreement with 
their wives, were grievouſly tormented in] w 


thoſe regions. | | tions 
Another time Pythagoras cauſed a deep] It 


cave to be made in his houſe; and it is all! 


ſaid, that deſiring his mother to wait 


Z 


an exact account of whatever happen'd 
during his abſence, he ſhut himſelf up in 
the cave, and after ſtaying there a whole 
year, came out thence dirty, lean, and 
frightful to look at. Then he gather'd the 
people together, and ſaid, that he came 
from Hell, and in order to make them 
credit what he endeavour'd to perſwade 

them of, he began to relate to them all that 
had happen'd during his abſence, at which 
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they were very much affected: Where 


upon fancying that there was ſomething 


divine in him; they all began to weep and 


cry out bitterly, and the men deſir'd him 
to inſtruct their wives; from whence the 
women of Croton were called Pythagoreans. 
| DPythagoras being once preſent a ſome pub- 
lick games, by means of a certain call, 
cauſed an eagle, which he had before made 
tame, unknown to any one, to come to 
him, at which they were all ſurprized ; and 
Pithagoras, to raiſe their ſurpriſe the more, 
ſhew'd them he had got a golden thigh. 
| DPythagoras never ſacrificed any thing but 
I 
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loaves, cakes, or ſome ſuch things, ſaying, 
that the gods abhorr'd bloody ſacrifices, 


F 


: 
3 
* 
' 
* 


and that they might incur their indighation 


* 


who thought to honour them by ſuch obla- 
* tions. | «x | 

It is very probable, that Pythagoras, in 
all his maxims, endeavour'd to perſwade 


* 


people from luxury, and to recommend 


living 


but 
he would not touch, tho' tis not known Þ 
what reaſon he could have for reſpeCting | 


reckon'd amongſt the living. = 
_ _ He was a great lover of e and 
aſtronomy; and firſt made t 
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living after a ſimple manner, becauſe we 
are then in the beſt ſtate of health, and“ 
the mind” is moſt free and able to per | 
form its offices: To give an example of 


this himſelf, he very rarely drank any 


that plant. 


Pythagoras ſaid, that life was like a fair; 1 


for as ſome come thither to exerciſe them- 


ſelves in fighting, ſome to traffick, and o- 
thers only to be ſpectators; ſo in life, ſome þ 
are born ſlaves to glory, ſome to ambition, 
and others only are deſirous to know the 


truth of things. 


He would never have us ask any thing E 
for our ſelves, becauſe we are all ignorant 


of what is belt for us. 
He divided the age of man into four 


equal parts ; ſaying, that we were children 5 
till twenty z young men till forty ; men E 


till ſixty, and old men till fourſcore ; after 
which he did not think a man was to be 


that the morning and evening ſtars were 
the ſame ; and that in a rectangle triangle 
the ſquare of the hypothenuſe is equal to 


© 
8 
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the ſquare of the two other ſides. 


ung but water, and never eat any thing | 
read, honey, fruits, and pulſe ; beans Þ 


e obſervation, | 


every day alone, and ſay 
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It is ſaid, that Pythagoras was ſo tranſ- 
ported at finding out this theorem, that 
thinking himſelf obliged to the gods for 
it, he would needs expreſs his acknow- 
ledgment by an hecatomb, which is a ſa- 
crifice of 100 oxen. This is related in ſe- 
veral places, tho' very contrary tothe doctrine 


of Pythagoras 3 but it might be the likeneſs 


of oxen made with honey and flower, which 
the Pythagoreans uſed to offer. Some writers 
even aſſert, that he died with joy; but it 
does not appear from Laeritus, that there 


is any ground for it. 


Pythagoras was very careful to keep up 
friendſhip and a good underſtanding among 
his diſciples, often making uſe of certain 
parables for their inſtruction; he ſaid, for 
inſtance, That we ſhould never jump over 
a ballance; thereby ſhewing them, that 
they ſhould never tranſgreſs the bounds of 
Juſtice, 1 
That we ſhould not ſit down contented 
with the proviſion of one day; to obſerve 
to us, that we ought never to be ſo taken up 
with the preſent as not to provide for the 
future. ES | £2 

He adviſed his diſciples to paſs ſome time 
to themſelves, 
How haye you ſpent the day? Where have 
you been? What have you done that you 
ought? What that you ought not to have 


done? 
„„ E 2 He 
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He recommended to them, to appear al- 
ways modeſt and compoſed, without being 
tranſported with joy or ſorrow ; to have 
. a tenderneſs for their parents, and to re- 
ſpect the aged; to uſe exerciſe for fear of 
growing too fat, and not to waſte all their 
lives in travelling; to be very careful of 

honouring the gods, and to pay them the a- 
doration that is due to them. 


Zamolxis the Scythian, Pythagoras's ſlave, | ; 
made ſo good uſe of his maſter's precepts, | 


that when he return'd into his own coun- 
try the Scythians offter'd ſacrifices to him, 
and placed him among the gods. 
Pythagoras thought, that unity was the 
firſt principle of all things, and that from 
thence, proceeded numbers and points; 
from points lines; from lines ſuperficies; 
form ſuperficies ſolids; and from ſolids 
the four elements, fire, air, water and 
earth, of which the whole world was com- 
poſed; and that theſe elements changed 
continually into one another; and that no- 
thing in all the univerſe ever periſh'd ; and 
that whatever happen'd, was nothing but a 
continual change of things. et, 
. He ſaid, That the earth was round, and 
placed in the middle of the world; that 
it was every where inhabited, and conſe- 
quently that there. were antipodes, who 
went with their feet directly oppolite to 
Lurs: That the air which ſurrounded it, wy 
75 Sg groſs 
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groſs and almoſt immovable, and that, that 


was the reaſon, why all creatures, that in- 
habit the earth, are mortal and ſubje& to 
decay: That on the contrary, the air a- 
bove the heavens was very ſubtil, and; in 
aà continual agitation, which was the cauſe ' 
why all the creatures that fill'd it were 
immortal, and conſequently divine 3 that 
© moreover, the ſun, the moon, and all the 
reſt of the ſtars were ſo many gods, be- 
' cauſe of their being in the midſt of that 
ſubtil air and actuating heat, which is the 


principal of life. 


There are various conjectures about the 


death of this philoſopher ; ſome aſſert, that 
certain diſciples, whom he would not ad- 
mit, were ſo enraged at his refuſal, that 
they ſet fire to the houſe of Milo where 
he lived: Others aſſure us, that it was the 


people of Croton who deſtroy'd him, be- 


cauſe they were apprehenſive that he de- 
ſign'd to uſurp the ſovereign power of their 
country 
© goras perceived that they were all in flames, 
he retired in haſte with forty of his di- 
' ſciples. Some are of opinion that he eſcap- 
ed into a wood ſacred to the Muſes, at Me- 
tapontum, where he ſtarved himſelf to death: 
Others aſſure us, that he met in his way a 
field of beans, which he muſt neceſſarily 
go over, and that Pythagoras could never pre- 
| vail upon himſelf to do it; It is better, ſaid 


: Be it as it will, when Pytha- 


; 4 iP wo 7 
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he, to die here than to be the death of ſo 
many harmleſs beans: Whereupon he quiet- 


Iy ſtaid for the people of Croton, who maſla- 


cred him with moſt of his diſciples : Others, 
after all, report, that this was not done by 
the people of Croton ; but, that war being de- 
clared between the people of Agrigentum and 
Syracuſe, Pythagoras going to the aſſiſtance 
of the Agrigentines, his allies, they were put 
to flight: and that it was there that Pytha- 
goras, as he was retreating, met an reality 
with a field of beans, which he would not 


go over, but choſe rather to give up himſelf | 
to the Syracuſians, who ſtabb'd him in ſeveral 


Places : The greateſt part of his diſciples, 


who attended him, were likewiſe maſſacred, | 


and but very few eſcaped ; amongſt whom 
was Archytas of Tarentum, who was eſteem'd 
the greateſt geometrician of his time. 
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HERACLITWUS. 


[ [J ER ACLITUS of Epleſu, Son of By 


flouriſh'd in the 69th olympiad : He 


| was uſually called the dark philoſopher, be- 


cauſe he never ſpoke but by way of znigma. 


| Laertins ſays, that he was a man full of 


- himſelf, and one that deſpiſed almoſt all 


| the reſt of the world. 


He ſaid, that Homer and Archilocus ought 


to be driven from every place by main 


force. 


He could never forgive the Epheſians, 


for having baniſh'd his friend Hermidorus. 
Openly declaring, that all the men of that 
city deſerved to be put to death, and the 
children to be all baniſh'd, to expiate what 
they had been guilty of, by ſhamefully 
baniſhing their belt citizen, and the greateſt 
man 1n all their commonwealth. 


Heraclitus never had any: maſter, and his 


great ability was entirely owing to his own - 
extraordinary application, He contemn'd 
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Jaugh'd ; ſaying, that the vices and follies 
of the age might eaſily be reprehended by 


ſpring could ſupply water ſufficient to pro- 
duce the tears which continually flow'd from 
the eyes of Heraclitus. : 


farther advanced in years, he was confi- 
dent that he knew every thing, and was 
ignorant of nothing. All mankind were 
diſagreeable to him; he avoided their com- 
pany, and went and play'd at cockle-ſhells 
and other innocent diverſions, before the 
temple of Diana, with all the little chil- 
dren of the city. The Epheſians gathering 
round him to ſee the ſight; Wretches, ſaid 
Heraclitus to them, why are ye ſurprized at 
ſeeing me play with the little children? Is 
not that much better than to .be concern'd 


of the commonwealth? 


ſcribe them laws ; but Heraclitus would not, 
becauſe the manners of the people were 
already fo corrupt, that he could not deviſe 

7 | any 


t 


what other men commonly did, and was 
ſenſibly affected with their ignorance: This 
made him ſo melancholy, that he always 
wept. Juvenal put this philoſop her in op- 

poſition to Democritus who continually Þ 


a ſatyrical laughter ; but he wondered what 


Aeraclitus's ſentiments were not always 
the ſame 3 for whilſt he was young, he 
ſaid he knew nothing, and when he grew 


with you in the ill management of the affairs 


The Ephefians once deſired him to pre- | ; 


which he put into the temp 
q It was written in a very obſcure manner 
that none but men of ability might read 
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9 any means to make them alter their courſe 
| of life. - 


He ſaid that people ought to fight as ear- 


neſtly for the preſervation of their laws, as 
in defence of their city walls. 


That we ſhould be more eager to ſtifle a 


' reſentment than to extinguiſh a fire, be- 


cauſe the conſequences of the one were 


: infinitely more dangerous than the other: 
+ That a fire never went farther than the 
burning down of a few houſes ; whereas 


a reſentment might occaſion ſuch cruel wars, 
as from thence might enſue the ruin, and 
ſometimes the utter deſtruction of a people. 

There aroſe one day a ſedition in the 
city of Epheſus ; and Heraclitus being de- 
fired by ſome, to declare before all the 
people how ſeditions ſhould be appeaſ- 
ed, he went up into a chair that was raiſ- 
ed above the reſt, and ask'd for a glaſs; 


| which he filled with cold water, and mixing 


therein a few wild pulſe, he drank off the 


compoſition, and retired without ſaying any. 


thing ; thereby giving them to underſtand, 
that to prevent ſeditions, they ſhould banith 
luxury and voluptuouſneſs out of the com- 
monwealth, and accuſtom the citizens to 
be content with a little. e 
Heraclitus wrote a book upon Nature, 
of Diana. 


> it, 
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| It, leſt the common people liking it, it ; at 


ſhould become too common, and for that | ma 


reaſon be deſpiſed. This book became very | thr 


* 


famous, becauſe, ſays Lucretins, no body | rifi 


underſtood what he meant. Darius, king | ant 
of Perſia, hearing of it, wrote to the author, to | cix 
induce him to come and live in Perfia and ex- | 


plain it to him, offering him a great reward, I the 
and an apartment in his palace; but Heraclitus | fir 
_ refuſed it. | . 


This philoſopher hardly ever ſpoke, and 
being ask'd the reaſon of his ſilence, he 
anſwer'd, in a peeviſh manner, Tis to 
make you ſpeak. He contemn'd the Athe- 
Mans who greatly reſpected him, and choſe Þ 
to live at Epheſus, where he was deſpiſed by Þ pe 


every body. ar 

He could never look upon any perſon | ca 
without weeping for the infirmities of man- mi 
kind; and becauſe of the vexation he was ea 
under, that nothing went according to his | ca 
mind, the averſion which he had for all] ve 
the world, made him reſolve to ſeparate Þ af 


himſelf from it altogether ! He retired into | ec 
deſert mountains, where he ſaw no body; | th 
he paſs'd all his time in ſighs, and eat | th 
nothing but herbs and pulſe. > 

Heraclitus thought fire to be the firſt prin- | w 
ciple of all things. ö 


He alledg'd, that this firſt element being F it 


condenſed, changed into Air; that this 01 


likewiſe condenſing became water; that I 
| N at! P 
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at length water became earth after the ſame 


manner; and that by a retrograde motion 


thro' the ſame Degrees, the earth being ra- 
' rified, changed into water, water into air, 


and air into fire, which was the firſt prin- 
ciple of all things. 
That the univerſe was complete ; that 


there was but one world; that it conſiſted of 


fire, and in the end would be deſtroy'd by fire. 
That the whole world was full of ſpi- 


rits, and genies. 


That there was no providence of the gods, 
but that every thing that happen'd in the 
world, was to be aſcribed to fate. 

That the Sun is no bigger than it ap- 
pears to us to be. That there was in the 
air above us a ſort of boats, with their con- 
cave part turn'd towards us, by which 
means all the vapours ariſing from the 


earth aſcended thither: That all thoſe, we 


call flars, were nothing but ſo many little 
veſſels full of fiery vapours, which ſhin'd 


ö after the manner that we ſee them. That 


eclipſes of the ſun and moon happen'd when 


thoſe veſſels turn'd their concave part from 


IF 
it 
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the earth; and, that the reaſon of the 
different phaſes or appearances of the moon 
was her veſſel's turning but by ſlow degrees. 


f As for the nature of the ſoul, he ſaid, 


it was altogether loſing of time to amuſe 
our ſelves in enquiring about it, becauſe it 


was ſo concealed, that it is abſolutely im- 


poſſible ever to diſcover it. The 
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The ſevere life which Heraclitus led, 
brought a grievous diſtemper upon him, for 
he grew dropſical: Whereupon he returned 
to Epheſus to have advice about it, and went 


to the phyſicians ; but as he never ſpoke . | 


but by way of znigma, he ſaid to them, 
alluding to his diſtemper, Do you know hoy 
to change a rainy ſeaſon into dry and clear 
weather © The phyſicians not underſtand- 
ing what he meant, Heraclitus went and 
ſhut himſelf up in a ſtable where oxen 
were kept, and cover'd himſelf over in the 
dung, that the watry humours which cau- 
Ted his diſtemper might evaporate : But he 
plunged in ſo far that he never could get 
out again. Some report, that he was eaten 
by dogs in the dung-hill; others, that he 
died there, not being able to extricate him- 


ſelf from thence, He was about 65 years 
old at his death, | 
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\ NAXAGORAS, the ſon of Hegeſibulus, 
had a greater knowledge of phyſicks than 


N any of the philoſophers, his predeceſſors. He 


was of Clazomena, a city of Iona, deſcended 
from a very illuſtrious family, as well in re- 


1 ſpect of its original, as the great wealth which 


they poſſeſs'd; he flouriſh'd about the 76th o- 
lympiad. 

He was ſcholar to Anaximenes, who had 
been ſo to Anaximander, and he to Thales, 
whom the Greeks acknowledged the chief of 


their wiſe men. Anaxagoras was ſo delighted 
with philoſophy, that he quitted all manner 


of affairs, both publick and private, that he 
might apply himſelf wholly to it : Where- 
fore he forſook all that he had, leſt concern 
for his intereſt ſhould take him off from his 
ſtudies. His parents repreſented to him, that 
his eſtate would be loſt through his negli- 
gence; but that made no impreſſion upon 


dim; for he withdrew from his own country, 


and 
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and regarded nothing but the finding out of 
truth: And when a certain perſon upbraid- 
ed him with his unconcern for his country, 
he reply'd, pointing towards the heavens 
with his finger, On the contrary, I efteem it 
beyond expreſſion. He went and lived at Athens, 
removing thither the ſchool of Jonick philo- 
ſophy which had been ſettled at Miletin 
ever ſince the time of Thales, who was the 
founder of that ſe&, and began to teach phi- 
loſophy there at twenty years of age, which 
he continued for thirty years. 

A ſheep, with one horn in the middle of 
the forehead, being one day brought to 
the houſe of Pericles, and the diviner Lan- 

pon, immediately declaring that this por- 
tended that the two factions which di- Þ 
vided the city of Athens, ſhould be united, 
and make but one body for the future; 
Anaxagoras told them, that the reaſon of 
it was, becauſe the brains, did not fill up 
the cranium, which was of an oval form, 
and ended in a ſort of point at that part 
of the head where the horn took root 

Whereupon he diſſected the head of the 
ſheep before them all, and found it diſ- 
poſed as he had related. This was very 
much to the honour of Anaxagoras : Nor 
was it leſs to the diviner Lampon ; for 
ſome time after the faction of Thueidides 
was entirely quell'd, and all the affairs of 
the government fell into the hands 3 

: | Ome 
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Some are of opinion, that Anaxagoras was 


the firſt among the Greeks who publiſhed 
* a ſyſtem of philoſophy ; in this he ack- 
- nowledg'd infinity for the firſt principle, and 
an intelligence, by which matter was diſpo- 
| ſed, and all beings in the world form'd 
for which reaſon the philoſophers of his 
time call'd him the Mind. He did not 


imagine that this intelligence had form'd 
matter out of nothing, but only had dif- 


A 


poſed it. In the beginning, ſaid he, all things 


' pers mix'd together, and had all along remain d 
in that confuſion, till ſeparated by an Intelligence, 
| who placed every thing in the order in which we 
nom ſee it. This notion of his is very well 
expreſſed by Ovid, in the beginning of his 


Metamorphoſes. | 
Anaxagoras acknowledg'd no other deity 
beſides this intelligence which made the 


world; and he was ſo far out of conceit 
with the falſe gods, that were worſhip'd 


by the heathens in all ages, that Lucian 


feign'd him to be ſtruck by Fupiter with 
| a thunderbolt, for the contempt which he 
- ſhew'd him and the reſt of the deities. 


He held, that there was no vacuum in 
nature, but that every place was fill'd; 
and that all bodies, how ſmall foever, 
were capable of being divided to infinity : 
So that, according to him, an agent that 


was skilful enough to make a proper di- 
viſion of the leg of the leaſt worm or in- 


fect, 
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ſe&, might from thence derive'a number 
of parts ſufficient to cover a hundred mil- 


lions of heavens, without ever exhauſting 


the parts that remain'd ſtill to be divided, 
that is ſuppoſing an infinity always to re- 
main. 

He thought that all bodies were compo- 
ſed of certain little homogeneous particles, 
or ſuch as were of the ſame kind ; as, that 
the blood, for inſtance, was made of little 
particles of blood ; the waters of little par- 


ticles of water, and thus of other things; 
and it was this ſimilitude of parts which 


he call'd homeomeria, This is the account 
which Laertius give us of his Syſtem. 

All that they objected againſt Anaxago- 
ras was, that bodies muſt neceſſarily con- 
ſiſt of parts that were heterogeneous, or of 
different kinds; becauſe the bones of ani- 
mals grew bigger without their ever eating 
any bones; the nerves grew without their 


eating any nerves; and the blood increaſ- 


ed without their drinking blood; he an- 
ſwer'd, that in reality no body whatſo- 
ever was form'd entirely of homogeneous parts: 
That, for example, in graſs there was fleſh, 
blood, bones and nerves, becauſe we find 
that animals live upon it: But that all 
bodies derive their name from that matter 


which had the greateſt ſhare in their com- 
Poſition. That, for inſtance, in order to call 
à certain body, wood or graſs, it was ſuffici- 
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ent that ĩt conſiſted of a much greater num 
ber of particles of wood or graſs than of 


any thing elſe, and that thoſe particles were 
© moſtly Atpoled towards the ſurface of ſuch 


| He imagined the ſun to be nothing elſe 


but an hot iron, greater in bulk than all 
Ploponneſus; that the moon was an opaque 
body; that it was habitable, and that it con- 
tain'd mountains and vallies like our world; 
that comets were a collection of ſeveral 
wandring ſtars, which came together by 
chance, and ſeparated again in a certain 


| ſpace of time: That the wind was form'd 


by the heat of the ſun's rarifying the air: 
That thunder proceeded from the claſhing 


of the clouds, and lightning from their ſtrik- - 


ing againſt one another: That earthquakes 


were occaſion'd by the air being ſhut up in 
ſubterraneous caverns ; and that the over- 


flowing of the Nile was owing to no other 


Fcauſe than the ſnow which fell in Æthiopia, 
and melting at certain times, thus cauſed. 


an inundation of waters which came and 


5 
\ 3 * 


diſcharg'd it ſelf towards the ſources of that 
river. | 
Anaxagoras fancy'd that the air cauſed 
the motion of the ſtars; and as to the ob- 
jection that was made on account of their 
bprogreſs and return between the two tro- 
picks, he -anſwer'd, that that was cauſed by 
the preſſure of the air, which drove 


the 


ſtars 
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ſtars backwards and forwards like a ſpring, 
when they arrived at a certain point in the 
heavens. 

He imagined the earth to be flat, and that 
as it was the heavieſt of all the elements, 
it was contain'd in the loweſt part of the 
world: That the waters which flowed - 
bout its ſuperficies were rarified by the 
heat of the ſun, which changed them into 
vapours and carried them up into the mid- 


dle region of the air, from whence they fell 


down again in ſnowers. 
In the night time, when it is calm wea- 


ther, we obſerve in the sky a certain white 


neſs in a circular form, which is call'd the 
via lactea, or milky way; ſome of the an- 
cients fancy'd that this was a road which 
the leſſer deities paſs d thro' as they went 
to the council of Fupiter maximus; others 
thought that it was the place where the 
fouls of heroes floated up and down after 
being ſeparated from their bodies; and Anax- 
agoras was miſtaken in this point as well 
as the reſt of the ancient philoſophers , for 
he thought it to be nothing elſe but a re- 

flection of the light of the ſun which ap- 
| PRES thus to us, becauſe between the via 

lactea, or milky way, and the earth, there 
is no ſtar ſo bright as to eclipſe the light 
thus refte&ted. 8 
le was of opinion, that the firſt living 
creatures were produced by heat and moiſt- 
ure, 
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ing, Pure, and had afterwards preſerved their ſpe- 
the cies by the way of generation. 

A ſtone having fallen from the sky, A- 
that Nvaxaqgoras thereupon concluded, that the 
nts, I heavens muſt neceſſarily be made of ſtones: 
the He thought that the violent motion of the 


a. heavens always continued the ſame; and 
the that, if that motion ceaſed but for a mo- 
into ment, the whole machine of the world 
would inſtantly be overturn'd. | 
He gave notice on a certain time, that a 
ſtone would fall from the ſun; according- 
ly it happen'd as he had foretold, and the 
Lite- ſtone fell near the river gos. | 
the ] Anaxagoras imagined, that what is now 
an- dry land, would ſome time hence become 
ich ſea; and that what is now ſea, would become 
„ent land after the ſame manner. - 
1ers Being ask'd, whether the ſea would ever 
the run over the mountain Lampſacus : Yes, re- 
fter plied he, provided there is time enough 
nax - for it. | 
rell . According to him, the chiefeſt good con- 
for J ſiſted in contemplating the ſecrets of nature: 
re- For which reaſon, when he was ask'd To 
ap- hat end he came into this world? he an- 
via ſwer'd, To contemplate the sky, the ſun, the 
zere moon, and other ſuch wonders. 
ght Somebody asking him, who was the hap- 
pieſt man upon earth? None of thoſe, re- 
ing plied he, whom you imagine to be ſo _ 
1 | e 
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he will never be found but amongſt thoſe 
whom you look upon as the moſt unhappy, 

Hearing a man one day bewail his dying 
in a ſtrange country; What ſignifies it, 
Anaxagoras, there is no place in the world, 
but where you may find a way to the in. 
fernal regions, | 


Word being brought him on a certain time, 


that his ſon was dead, he received the news 
with a great deal of indifference, ſaying, l 
knew very well that I had begot but a mor- 


tal; and thereupon went and buried him 
himſelf. 155 


The eſteem which Anaxagoras was in at 


Athens laſted but for a ſeaſon, for the Athe- 
Mans cited him before the magiſtrates and 
publickly accuſed him : The cauſes of his 
accuſation are variouſly reported ; but the 
moſt common opinion 1s, that he was ac- 
cuſed of impiety, for having preſumed to 


aſſert, that the ſun, which was adored as a 


god, was nothing but a maſs of hot iron: 
Others ſay, that beſides this crime he was 


accuſed of treaſon, When they came to 


tell him that the Athenians had condemned 
him to death, he ſeem'd no more concern'd 
than before, ſaying, Nature has long ſince 
pronounced the ſame ſentence againſt them. 
Fericles, who had been his ſcholar, took 
his part ſo zealopſly, that he procured the 
| ſentence to be mitigated ; ſo they only 
condemn'd him to pay a fine of five talents, 
an 
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and ſent him into baniſhment. Anaxagoras 
| bore his ſentence with abundance of reſo- 
F lotion, and paſs'd the time of his exile in 
travelling into Ægypt and other parts, to 
converſe with men of learning, and in- 
form himſelf of the manners of foreigners. 


After he had ſatisfy'd his curioſity, he re- 


turn'd to Clazomene, the 


place of his na- 


| tivity; where finding his eſtate uncultiva- 
ted, and entirely deſerted, If all this, ſaid 
| he, had not been loft, I my ſelf had been loft. 


Anaxagoras had taken particular care in 


inſtructing Perzcles, and had been of great 


' ſervice to him in the management of pub- 
lick affairs; for which Pericles had not all 
the gratitude that might have been expected, 
and was accuſed of having at laſt in ſome 
meaſure neglected his maſter. 


deſerted 
his cloak, reſolving to die with hunger; of 


Anaxagoras finding himſelf old, poor, and 
by his friends, wrap'd himſelf in 


| which Pericles being informed, was exceed- 
ingly afflicted, and went immediately to 
him, and earneſtly entreated him to alter 


his Reſolution ; bewaili 


the misfortune 


of the ſtate, which would loſe ſo great a 
man, and his own misfortune in particular, 
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in being depriv'd of ſo faithful a counſellor: 
Upon which Anaxagoras uncover'd his face 


to him, as he was expiring, ſaying, O Pericles ! 
They who have occaſion for a lamp, ſhould take 
care to ſupply it with oil. 

8 e Laertius 
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114 AINAXAG ORAL 
Laertius tells us, that Anaxagoras died 
Lampſacus, and that, when he was juſt ready 
to expire, the chief men of the city cominy 
to him, to know if he had no orders to leave 
with them, he commanded them to give th; 
children a play-day, and allow them to tak: 
their paſtime every year on the ſame diy 
in which he died: Which cuſtom was 6). 
ſerved for a long time afterwards, Anax: 
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agoras was above 72 years old at his death! 


which happen'd in the 88th olympiad. 
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ad. | | 
1 philoſopher Democritus, according 
| to the moſt common opinion, was of 
Abdera; tho others aſſure us, that he was of 
| Miletus, and that he was call'd Abderitanus, 
only becauſe he retired to that place. He 
| ſtudied at firſt under certain Magi and Cal- 
- deans, whom king Xerxes had left his father, 
with whom he had lodged, when he came to 
the Grecian war. It was of theſe people that 
Denocritus learned theology and aſtronomy: 
He afterwards put himſelf under the philo- 
ſopher 3 who taught him phy ſicks; 
and he was ſo great a lover of ſtudy, that he 
ſpent whole days ſnut up alone in a little 
| houſe, which he had in the middle of a 
garden. His father having one day brought 
him an ox to ſacrifice, tied him in a corner 
10- ] of his houſe; but Democritus, being very 
intent on his ſtudies, did not mind what his 
I father ſaid to him, nor take any notice of 
| the ox that was tied by him, till his — 
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ther came again, and, put him out of the 
profound ſtudy he was in, and ſhew'd him 
the ox that he was to ſacrifice. | 

Democritus when he had continued a con- 


ſiderable time under the direction of Len. 


cippus, reſolved to go into foreign countries, 


to converſe with the learned, and endeavour 


to improve himſelf in all ſorts of uſeful 
knowledge. He ſhared his father's inherit. 


ance with his brethren, and took for his 
portion all that conſiſted of ready money, 


tho? it was the ſmalleſt ſhare, as being moſt 
convenient for him, becauſe of the expences 
he was at in travelling and making philoſo- 
phical experiments. His firſt journey was 
into Egypt, where he learn'd geometry; from 
thence he went into Ethiopia, Perſia and (hal- 
dea, and at laſt his curioſity carried him as 
far as India, to inform himſelf of the learn- 
ing of the Gymnoſophiſtæ. He loved to know 
men of letters, but would be known by no 


body; and *tis ſaid, that he lived ſome time 


at Athens, where he had ſeen Socrates, with- 
out making himſelf known to him. It was 
his humour to live concealed ; for which rea- 
ſon he ſometimes went and lay in caves and 
eher that no body might find out 
Where he was: However, he made his ap- 


pearance at the court of king Darius, and 


when that Ones was greatly afflicted at 


the death of his beloved wife, Democritus, 
for his comfort, promiſed to bring oY 
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becauſe he had ſpent all his ſubſtance in 
making experiments, and in his travels; 
| {o that his brother Damaſus was obliged to 
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life, in caſe Darius could procure him, 
throughout his whole empire, three perſons, 
who had never known grief, in order to 
have their names engraved upon the tomb 
of the deceaſed Queen; but there was not 
to be found, throughout all Aſa, ſo much 
as one perſon qualified as Democritus re- 
quired; from whence the philoſopher took 
occaſion to repreſent to Darius, that he was 
much in the wrong to abandon himſelf to 


grief, ſince there was no body in the world 


exempt from troubles. | 
When Democritus returned to Abdera, he 


lived after a very retir'd and poor manner, 


allow him ſomething for his future ſub- 
ſiſtence. There was a law in that country 


which prohibited thoſe who had conſumed 
their eſtate from being buried in the tomb 
of their auceſtors ; Democritus, who was liable 


| to thisſtatute, and was unwilling to give his 
enemies any opportunity ofreproaching him, 
recited, in the preſence of all the people, one 
of his pieces, which was called Diacoſinus. 
This was fo much approved by them, that 
they immediately exempted Democritus from 
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the penalty of the law, preſented him with 


500 talents, and ſet up ſtatues of him in the 
publick market-pla | 
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Diemocritin laugh'd continually, and this 
laughter was occaſioned by ſeriouſly con- 
templating the weakneſs and vanity of hu: 


man nature, which induces us to form 2. 


bundance of ridiculous deſigns, in a place 
where he 1magin'd every thing to depend 
upon chance, and the accidental conjuncti. 


FE on of atoms. Juvenal alluding to the city 


of Abdera, which was ſituated in a very 
thick air, and whoſe inhabitants were very 
ſtupid, ſays, that the wiſdom of this philo- 
ſopher, is an evidence, that great men may 
be produced even in the moſt barbarous pla- 
ces. The ſame poet ſays, that this philoſo- 
pher laugh'd as well at mens being ſorrowful 
as Joyful; and he repreſents him as a perſon 


ol a brave mind, whoſe reſolution nothing 


could ſhake, and as one who held fortune in 
chains under his feet. . 5 
The people of Abdera, who obſerved him 
to be always laughing, thought that he 
was out of his ſenſes, and ſent to deſire 
Hippocrates to take him under his care; 
he accordingly came to Abdera, and 
brought medicines with him : The firſt thing 
that he offer'd Democritus was milk, which 
Democritus looking upon, ſaid, This is the 
anilk of a black goat, who has been but 
once big with young; and it really was as 
he ſaid : Hippocrates wondered how he came 
to know it, and converſing with him for 
Come time, he was greatly ſurprized at his 
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extraordinary wiſdom and learning, ſay- 
ing, that the people of Abdera had occaſion 
for hellebore themſelves, and not the philo- 
ſopher, for whom they would have it pre- 
ſeribed; ſo Hippocrates returned with great 
altoniſhment. | 


| Democritus, following his maſter Lencip- 


| pus, thought that atoms and a vacuum were 
| the firſt principles of all things. 


That out of nothing there could nothing 


be made; and that whatever was in being, 
| could never be annihilated. b 


That atoms were not liable to corruption, 


| nor to undergo any other alteration, becauſe 
their invincible hardneſs ſecured them from 
| all manner of change. ; 


He ſuppoſed that out of theſe atoms in- 


* numerable worlds were form'd, all which 
were deſtroy'd in a certain ſpace of time, 
but that others were made out of their 
| cnn. | 


That the ſoul of man, which he imagi- 


ned to be the ſame thing with the mind, 
was compoſed of a concourſe of atoms, in 
the ſame manner as the ſun, the moon, 
and the reſt of the ſtars. That theſe a- 
| toms had a fort of winding motion, which 
| was the cauſe of the production of all be- 
| Ings; and as that motion was always uni- 
form, Democritus was from thence induced 
to admit a fate, and to think that all things 
were acted by neceſſity. ? ” 
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Epicurus, who built upon the ſame Prin- 


ciples as Democritus, but would not allow of 


this neceſſity, was forced to invent his mot. 
55 of declenſion, which is ſpoken of in his 
1 3 IP 
Diemocritus aſſerted, that the ſoul was dit. 
fuſed thro? all parts of the body, and that the 
reaſon of our being ſenſible in all thoſe parts 
was, becauſe every atom of the ſoul anſwer- 
ed to every atom of the body. 

As for the ſtars, Democritus was of opinj- 
'on, that they moved within certain limits 
that were entirely free, and conſequently 


that there were no ſolid ſpheres to which 


they were faſten'd; that they had only one 
ſimple motion towards the welt ; that they 
were all carried away by the rapid motion 
of a vortex, of which the earth was the cen- 
ter, and that every ſtar moved ſo much the 
 Nower by how much it was nearer the earth, 
becauſe the force of the circular motion di- 
miniſh'd gradually as it approach'd the cen- 
ter; that therefore thoſe ſtars ſeem'd to move 
towards the eaſt, which moved more ſlowly 
weſtwards, and that as the fix'd ſtars mov- 
Ing with greater rapidity than all the rel 
of the ſtars, ſiniſh'd their courſe in 24 hours; 


that the ſun which moves more ſlowly, does 


not finiſh his under 24 hours and ſome mi- 
nutes; and the moon, which moves more 
ſlowly than all the ſtars, was almoſt 25 
hours in finiſhing it: fo that . 
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bim, ſhe does not: ſtir from her proper mo- 
tion towards the ſtars that are fartheſt eaſt- 
ward, but is left behind by the ſtars that are 
fartheſt weſtward, who come up to her again 


20 days after. 


|  'Tis ſaid, that the great fondneſs which 
| Democritus had for ſtudy, made him blind 

” himſelf, that he might be uncapable of be- 
ing diverted to any thing elſe: This was 
done by ſetting in his view, in the open air, 
| a brazen veſſel, which reflected the ſun- 
beams to his eyes, and the heat of it at 
length cauſed him to loſe his ſight. 
When Democritus found himſelf worn out 
| with age, and ready to die, he obſerved that 
his ſiſter was very much concern'd, becauſe 
| ſhe was afraid he would die before the feaſts 
of Ceres, and ſo. by her mourning be hinder- 
ed from aſſiſting at the rites of that goddeſs; 
| wherefore Democritus cauſed hot loaves of 

| bread to be brought to him, the ſmell of 
which refreſh'd him, and kept up his natu- 
| ral heat; but as ſoon as the three days of the 
| feſtival were over, he had the loaves taken: 
away, and immediately expir'd; being then, 
according to the common opinion, an hun- 
| dred and nine years old. 
does . 
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7 PE DOC LE S, as is moſt com- 
monly reported, was ſcholar to Pytha- 


gentum in Sicily, and his family one of the 
moſt conſiderable in all the country : He 
was more particularly skill'd in phyſick; 
was a good orator, and moreover apply'd 
humſelf very much to poetry, with whate- 
ver concerned religion and the worſhip of 
the gods. The people of Arigentum had an 
extraordinary reſpe& for him, and look'd 
upon him as one exalted above the reſt of 


mankind :'' So that Lucretius, after relating 


the wonders that are to be ſeen in Sicih, ſays, 
that the people of the country declared, that 


nothing was ſo glorious to their ifland, as 


its having produced ſo great a man; and 


that they valued his poems as ſo many o- 


racles. 


This was not without reaſon; for ſeveral 


eircumſtances of his life conſpired in procu- 


"ape 


3 


ö 


gras: The place of his nativity was Agri. 
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ring him the admiration of all the world; 
though ſome have ſuſpected him of magick: 
And Satyrus reports, that Gorgias Leontinus, 
one of the chief difciples of this philoſopher, 
commonly ſaid, that he had often afhiſted 
him in exerciſing that art; and Empedocles 
* himſelf ſeems to intimate in his poetry, as 
5 he had ſome private knowledge of that 


ort, where he tells Gorgias, that he will 


teach none but him, the ſecrets that were to 
be made uſe of for healing all forts of diſea- 
| ſes, making the old young again, raiſing of 
| winds, aſſwaging of tempeſts, procuring rain 
and heat, and in ſhort reſtoring the dead to 
life, and bringing them again from the o- 
ther world, | 


On a certain time the eaſtern winds blew 


ſo violently, that it was thought all the 
fruits of the ground would be inevitably 
- deſtroy'd,; whereupon Empedocles cauſed a 
number of aſſes to be flead, and ſtuffing of 
their skins, placed them upon the top of 
the mountains and higheſt hills; and 'tis 
faid, the winds immediately ceaſed, and e- 
very thing became calm. i | 

| © Empedocles was very much inclined to the 
| dorine of his maſter Pythagoras ; and as 
the Pithagoreans abhorred bloody fſacrifices,. 
Enpedoc les having one day a mind to do fa- 
crifice, made an ox of honey and flower, and. 

7 offer d it to the gods. EH 


i24 EMPEDOCLES:. 
In the time of Empedocles, Agrigentun 
was a very conſiderable city, containing 
eight hundred thouſand inhabitants; ſo that 
it was called the great city, by way of e- 
minence ;. and the people were arrived at 
the greateſt heighth of luxury and extra. 
vagance : Empedocles ſpeaking of them, ſaid, 


that they feaſted as if their lives were to 


Jaft but for a day, and yet they built palaces 
as if they were to live for ever. He was a 
perſon very averſe to canvaſſing for publick 
offices, and though the people of Agrigentun 
frequently offer'd him the ſupreme govern- 


ment of the city, he would never accept of | 


it, always PIE a private life to world- 
ly greatneſs, and the fatigue of buſineſs. He 
was: very zealous for liberty and popular 
government. F 

Coming once to a feaſt, to which he had 
been invited; when ſupper time was come, 


and he perceived that it was not ſerved up, 


and yet no body complain'd of it, he began 
to be uneaſy, and would have it immediate- 


Iy brought; but the perſon, who had invi- 
ted him, cried, let us ſtay a little, for I ex- 


pe& the chief officer of the ſenate for one 


of my gueſts as ſoon as he came, the ma- 


ſter of the houſe, and all that were invited, 


gave way to him, that he might have the 


moſt honourable place; and he was imme- 


diately chofen king of the feaſt 3. in which | 
place he could not forbear ſhewing wy 1 
e fſigns 


1 
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| ns of his imperious temper and tyranni- 
1ng cal diſpoſition; commanding all the gueſts 
that to drink their wine without any manner of 
fe. Þ mixture, and ordering, that whoever refu- 

1 at ſed to drink thus, ſhould have a full glaſs. 
tra- thrown into his face. Empedocles ſaid no- 


thing at that juncture; but. the next day he 


to cauſed the people to be aſſembled, and open- 
ices ly accuſed both the perſon who had invited 
is a them, and he that had behaved himſelf fo 
ick imperiouſly at the feaſt, declaring to every 
wn body, that this was beginning atyranny, and 
rn. that ſuch violent proceedings were contrary - 
ol to the laws and liberty of the publick: Af-- 
Id. terwards, having cauſed them both to be 
He condemn'd, he executed them on the ſpot. 
lar His power was ſo great, that he procured the 
I diſſolution of the council of a thouſand ; and 
ad as he favour'd the people, he got it enacted 
ne, that the magiſtrates ſhould be changed eve - 
IP, ry three years, that every body might ſuc- 
al ceed to the publick offices in his turn. 
te- Acron, the phyſician, deſiring of the ſe- 
I. nate a place for erecting a monument in 
2 N honour of his father, who had excelled in 


nc his profeſſion, and was the moſt famous 
1a” phyſician of his time, Empedocles roſe up in 
d, dhe midſt: of the aſſembly, and prevented 
he Þ the people from granting what he deſired ;: 
i becauſe he thought it inconſiſtent with the 
equality which he was for having exactly 
obſeryed, in order to hinder any one from 

FI F 5: exalting 
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exalting himſelf above the reſt, which in 
his opinion, was the foundation of the pub- 
lick liberty. . | 
The city of Selinus was for a certain time 
laid waſte by the plague; every body was 
inflicted with it, and the very women with 
child were deliver'd before their time. En- 
pedoc les underftanding that this proceeded 


from no other cauſe but the waters of the 
river which ſerved the town being corrupt. 
ed, he, at his own expence, alter'd the courſe 
of two rivulets, turning their ſtreams into 


the river of Selinus; this prevented the cor- 


ruption of the waters, and immediately the Þ 


Plague ceaſed. The people made great re- 
Joycings upon this occaſion, Empedocles at 
that time appearing amongſt them ; and 


aſſembling together, they offer'd ſacrifices 


to him, and paid him divine honours, which 
he very much affected. 

Empedocles acknowledg'd the four ele- 
ments, viz. earth, water, air and fire, to be 
the firſt principle of all things. 


He imagined that there was a certain Har- 


mony between theſe elements, which united 
them together, and a certain diſcord which 
fJeparated them aſunder; to which he added, 
that they are ſubject to a continual vicith- 
. tude, but that nothing ever periſh'd; that 

this order of theirs, ſubſiſted from all eterni- 
ty, and would always endure; that the ſun 
was a great maſs of fire; that the moon mY 
9 flat 
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flat, and of the form of a diſh; that the sky 
was form'd of a matter like unto cryſtal. 
As for the ſoul, he fancy'd that it went 


and he alledg'd for certain, that he perfectly 
more, that he had even been a plant. 


Ihe death of this philoſopher is very dif- 
ferently related; the moſt common opinion 


thought a god, and found a great many peo- 
cor- ple ſufficiently diſpoſed to believe it, he re- 
the ſolv'd to maintain this high opinion that they 


re- had of him to the laſt; for which reaſon, . 


s at when he began to be ſenſible of the inconve- 
and niences of old age, he had a mind to finiſh: 


ices. his life by ſome means that might appear 


ich & miraculous. Therefore having cured a wo- 


man of Agrigentum named Panthea, who was 
ele- given over by all the phyſicians, and was 


» be juſt at the point of death, he prepared a ſo- 
lemn ſacrifice, to which he invited above 


jar - eighty perſons; and to make every body be- 
ted lieve that he had vaniſhed away, at the end 
ich of the feaſt, when the people were all gone 


ed, to repoſe themſelves, ſome under trees, and 


i- others elſewhere, . Empedocles went privately. 
hat up to the top of mount tua, and threw + 


ni- | fumſelf into the midſt of the flames. Horace, 
ſan | peaking of this his end, ſays, . 
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into all ſorts of bodies without diſtinction; 


| remember'd his having been a little girl, 
* afterwards a fiſh, then a bird, and what is 


üs, that as he had a very great deſire to be 


lat, | Dex 
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— Deus immortalis haber: 


Tifluit —— 


always wore long hair with a crown of lau- 
ſtreets without a great many to attend him. 


every. body thought themſelves happy if 
they. had the fortune to meet him as he paſs'd. 
He uſed to wear ſandals of braſs upon his 


flames, the violence of the fire caſt up one 
of them, which being found again by thoſe 


Thus wretched Empedocles, for want of having 
taken proper precautions, inſtead of paſling 
for a god, made it appear that he was no- 
thing but an impoſtor. 


father Meto, ſome were for uſurping a ty- 


cauſing the people to be immediately aſſem- 
bled, appeaſed the ſedition, and prevented 

the matter from ſpreading farther; and to 
ſhew how deſirous he was of keeping up an 


Hole that had leſs than himſelf. : 
* e This 


Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Mtnam 


_ Empedocles. was a very ſerious. man; he 
rel upon his head ; and he never walked the 


'He cauſed reſpe&.in all whom he met, and: 


feet; and when he threw himſelf into the 
who follow'd him, diſcover'd the cheat. 
_ Amongſt other excellent qualities that he 


had, he was a very good-citizen, and en- 
tirely diſintereſted. After the death of his 


rannical power at Agrigentum; but Empedocles 


equality in the city, he.ſhared his eſtate with 


| Th 
olym 
ed a 
very 
| died, 
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This philoſopher flouriſh'd about the 84th 

| olympiad : The people of Agrigentum erect- 

am | a ſtatue to him, and held his memory in 


very great veneration : He was old when he 


died, but we are not exactly informed of a 
he his age. "= 
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of moral philoſophy amongſt the Greeks, as 
Cicero obſerves in his third book of Taſcular 


at large in the firſt book, where 


99090908 e 
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89 CRAT ES, whom all antiquity allow 


to be the moſt virtuous and knowing of 


all the heathen philoſophers, was a citizen | 


of Athens, of the town of Alopece He was 
born in the 4th year of the 77th olympiad; 
his father was Sopbroniſcus a ſtatuary, and 
his mother Phanaretz a midwife. He at firſt 
frudy'd philoſophy under Anaxagoras, and 


afterwards under Archelaus the phyſician ; 


but conſidering that all thoſe vain ſpecula- 
tions _ natural things led to nothing that 
was uſeful, and did by no means ſerve to 


make a philoſopher a better man, he ap- 


ply'd himſelf to ſtudy what related to man- 


ners, and was, as we may fay, the founder 


queſtions, 
He ſpeaks of him particularly and more 
has theſe 


= pk 
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ple are agreed in the fame opinion, that 
| « Socrates is the firſt, who, recovering phi- 
© loſophy from the ſearch after the ſecrets. 
of nature, to which all the philoſophers 
before him had wholly apply'd them- 
«ſelves, brought it back, and employ'd it 
in what concerns the duties of common 


135 


life; ſo that all that he troubled himſelf 


„with, was to examine into virtues and 
© vices, and enquire what good or evil 
te 5 | „ | | a 

© conſiſted in; ſaying, that what related 


© to the ſtars was very müch above our 


knowledge, and that if it was more within 
aur reach than it is, our conduct could in 
e no wiſe be regulated by 


. 
Socrates therefore made that part of phi- 


loſophy his whole ſtudy which concerns the 
manners of men, and extends it ſelf thro? 
all ages and all conditions of life; and this 


new way of philoſophizing was the better 
receiv'd, becauſe he that was the inventor 
of it, ſhew'd what it was by his own ex- 


| . making it his buſineſs to diſcharge, 
With 
good citizen both in peace and war. 


all poſſible exactneſs, all the duties of a 
He was the only one of all the philoſo- 


| phers of any note, who, as Lucian, in his 
Furaſte, remarks, was ever ingaged in war. 


He made two campaigns, and tho' with 


ill fuccefs to his cauſe, in both ſhew'd him 
| ſelf to be a man of courage; for in the one 
| ETOP | | fallen 


—— —— mm — 
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fallen from his horſe, as he was retreating, 


would have been killed by the enemy, if Nc 


Socrates had not taken him on his ſhoulders 
out of the battle and carried him ſever] 
ſtadias, till the horſe which had gotten away 
was retaken ; This is reported by Strabo. 
In the other, the Athenians having been en- 


tirely defeated and put to flight, he was the 


laſt in retreating, and behaved himſelf ſo well, 
that the purſuers, ſeeing him ready to face 
about every moment; had not. reſolution 


enough to attack him. This we are aſſured 


of by Atheneus. EEO 
Excepting in theſe two expeditions, So- 


crates never ſtirr'd out of Athens; in which 


his conduct was different from all other phi- 


loſophers, who had all ſpent ſome part of 


their life in travel, to improve their know- 
ledge, by converſing with the learned of 
all countries: But as that kind of phi: 


loſophy, to which Socrates, confined himſelf, 
made a man labour rather to attain to the 
knowledge of himſelf, than to burthen his 
mind with what was of no uſe as to the 


forming his manners, he thought himſelf ex- 
empt from taking thoſe great journeys, in 


which nothing more was to be learned than 


what he could acquire at Athens among 
his countrymen ;. for the reformation of 


whom he thought it more reaſonable that 
he ſhould be employ'd than that of ſtran- 


gers: And as moral philoſophy is a ſcience 


which 


* 


3 


which inſtru&s more by example than pre- 
cepts, he laid it down as a rule to himſelf 


to practice whatever right reaſon and the 
moſt ſtrict virtue required of him. 
ſuance of this maxim it was, that having 
been admitted into the order of ſenators in 
the city, and taken an oath to give advice 


In pur- 


according to the laws, he poſitively refuſed 
to ſign an order by- which the people, con- 
trary to the laws, had paſſed ſentence of 
death upon nine officers; and altho' the people 


were offended at it, and ſeveral even of the 


moſt powerful greatly threat'ned him, he 
conſtantly perſiſted in his opinion, as not 
thinking it conſiſtent with the character of 
a man of honour to act contrary to his oath 
We don't find that he was in any 
except this; but notwithſtanding his 8 
but a private perſon, he acquired ſo muc 


in compliance with the people. canis 
office 


eſteem at Athens by his integrity and good 
qualities, that he was more reſpected there 
than the magiſtrates themſelves. As to his 
perſon, he took a proper care of it, blaming. 
thoſe who affected a ſort of negligence in that 
particular. His garb. was becoming, and al- 
ways contrived for convenience and Lenne: 

keeping a juſt mean between what might 
ſeem clowniſh and unpolite, and what might 
lavour of pride and delicacy. Tho' not very 

well provided with the goods of fortune, he 
aways preſerved himſelf entirely diſinte- 
| 249 reſted, 
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reſted, receiving nothing from thoſe who were Þ 


his auditors; by which conduct of his he con- 
demn'd thoſe other philoſophers who uſed to 
ſell their lectures, and tax their ſcholars at x 
higher or lower rate according as. they were 
more or leſs in vogue. Therefore, as Xenophoy 
reports, Socrates uſed to ſay, that he wonder 
how a perſon, who PRONE teaching of virtue 

could think of making any gain by it ; as 
if procuring the friendſhip of an honeſt man, 
and making a friend of a ſcholar, was not the 
moſt valuable reward, and moſt ſolid fruit 
that could be expected from our labours. 

It was on account of this diſintereſtedneſs 
of ' Socrates, that Antipho,'a certain ſophiſter, 
who had a mind to decry that morality which 
he was unwilling to practice, told him one 
day, that he was in the right to take nothing 
from thoſe whom he inſtructed, ſince he 
thereby ſhew'd that he was indeed an honeſt 
man: For, ſays the ſophiſter, if you were 


about diſpoſing of your houſe, your cloaths, @! 


or any of your goods, very far from giving 
them for nothing, you would endeavour to 
ſell them at their. fall value, and not in the 
leaſt under price ; but as you your ſelf are 


fatisfy'd that you know nothing, and conſe- i 
quently are uncapable to inſtruct others, you 


make a conſcience of being paid for what 
you are not able to teach; which is an in- 
tance of your honeſty rather than diſinte- 
HH TUE IRTTT 
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| - But Socrates eaſily confounded him by 
ſhewing that there are ſeveral things that 
may be made uſe of after an honeſt or diſho- 
neſt manner; and that there is a wide diffe- 
rence between preſenting a friend with ſome 
fruit out of our garden, and ſelling it to him. 
But however, we muſt not imagine that So- 
crates kept a ſchool like the reſt of the phi- 


loſophers, who had a certain place where 


their diſciples met together and were in- 
ſtructed at ſtated hours; for his way of phi- 
loſophizing was in common converſation 
with thoſe that happen'd to be with him at 
any time or place whatſoever. $ 


ne of the chief articles whereof Melitus 


accuſed Sogrates, was, that inſtead of allows 
ing thoſe to be gods that were acknowledg- 
ed ſuch at Athens, he brought in new deities. 


amongſt them; but there never was a more 


— 


falſe and groundleſs accuſation; for the rule 
which Socrates had both preſcribed to himſellff 
in this particular, and given thoſe who ax d 
bis opinion, was to conform themſelves to = 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphos, which, being 
conſulted about the manner in which the 
gods ought to be worſhipped, anſwer'd that 
8771 one ſhould worſhip them according 
to t 

of in their own country. And this Socrates 
perform'd, making offerings and facrifices 
to the gods. out of the little which he poſs 
ſeſs d, and tho' what he offer'd was incon- 


cuſtoms and ceremonies. made uſe 


ſider able, 


time more pious, than 
made uſe of, deſiring nothing particular in 


ſiderable, yet he thought that he thereby 
merited as much as thoſe that preſented the 
richeſt gifts; becauſe in this he did accord. 
ing to his ability, and could not believe that 
the gods had more regard to the greateſt than 
to the leaſt offerings: On the contrary, he 


was of opinion, that nothing was more ac- 


ceptable to the gods than the ſacrifices of 
good men. ? 5 
Nothing is more ſimple, and at the ſame 
the prayer which he 


it, but befeeehing the gods to grant what 
they thought neceſſary. and convenient for 
him; for, ſaid he, to ask them for riches 
or honours, is much the ſame as if we were 
play at dice, without knowing what may 
be the ſucceſss. | | 

He was ſo far from perſuading thoſe that 
converſed with him againſt worſhipping the 
ods, that on the contrary, he made it his 


; nf reclaim thoſe who were irreligi- 


ous. To this purpoſe, Xexophon tells us what 
method he made uſe of to inſpire with reli- 
gious ſentiments a man call'd Ariſtodemus, 
who own'd, that he paid no manner of wor- 
ſhip to the gods, and made a jeſt of thoſe 
who did ſacrifice. to them: When we read 
in Fenophon/all that | Socrates upon this occa- 
ſion ſays of the providence of the gods, it is 
ſurprizing, that a. philoſopher, . who. 2 
2 1 Vc 


— 
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lived in the midſt of paganiſm, ſhould have 
ſuch ſound and proper notions of what re- % Þ} 
lates to the divine Being. 10 Urne . 

He was poor, but ſo ſatisfied with his 
condition, that tho' it was his own fault that 
be was not rich by accepting the preſents 
which his friends and ſcholars were for for- 
.cing him to receive; yet he always ſent 
them back, to the great regret of his wife, 
who did not reliſh ſuch philoſophy. His g#- 
manner of living, in reſpe& to food and 
cloaths, was ſo very ſevere, that Antipho the® 
ſophiſter, of whom we have before ſpoken, 

told him ſometimes, by way of reproach, 
that there was no ſlave ſo wretched as to be 
| contented with it: For, ſaid he, your food 
is not only the worſt that can be, and your 


habit very mean, but you have but one robe 


both for ſummer and winter, and nothing 
beſides it, and withal go barefoot. - But So- 
| crates gave him to underſtand that he was 


miſtaken, if he fancied that happineſs was 
to be found no where but in riches and plea- 


ſures 3 and that for his part, poor as he ap- 
| pear'd to him, he was happier than he. It 
| is my opinion ſaid Socrates, that as it is the 
| peculzar privilege of the gods to want nothing, 
ſo the leſs we necd, the nearer we approach to 
their nature. | 8 


It was impoſſible but that ſo ſincere a vir- 


tue, as Socrates was poſleſs'd of, muſt cauſe 
| admiration, eſpecial] y in ſuch acity as Athens, 


where 
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where an inſtance of this nature muſt nee Þ 
appear very extraordinary; for even thoſ: Þ 
who have not the power to be virtuous them. 
ſelves, cannot avoid doing juſtice to thoſe Þ 

that have it: The virtue therefore of Socrata Þ 


ſoon procured him the general eſteem of his 
fellow citizens, and brought him abundance 
of diſciples, both old and young, who prefer. 


ed the pleaſure of hearing and converſing | 


with him to the moſt diverting entertain- 
ments; and he was the more acceptable, be. 
cauſe. with the greateſt auſterity, in regard 
to himſelf, was join'd the greateſt ſweetneſ 
and civility in reſpect of others. The firſt 
thing that he indeavoured to inſpire his young 
auditors with, was piety and reverence to the 
gods; afterwards he inclined them as much 
as he could to temperance, and an averſion 
to ſenſual delights, ſhewing them how they 
deprived a man of the moſt valuable thing 
he was maſter of, namely, his liberty. His 
method of treating moral philoſophy was ſo 
much the more engaging, by being perform'd 


only by way of converſation, and without 


any ſet deſign ; for without propoſing any 
particular point to diſcuſs, he took the firſt 
which offer d: He at firſt ask'd a queſtion 
 asa man that ſeeks to be inform'd; and after- 

wards making uſe of what was granted in 
thoſe queſtions, he led people to the propo- 
ſition that was contradictory to what they 
ſtated in the beginning of the diſpute. &. 


Crates, 


F® SOCRATES 


| crates ſpent part of the day A ſuch ſort of 
conferences about morality, to 

| body was welcome, and from which, accord- 
ing to Xcnophon, no body ever went away 
without becoming a better man. 


139 


which every 


Altho' Socrates has left nothing in writ- 


ing; yet it is eaſy to judge of the ſubſtance 
ol his morality, and his method of handling 
it, by what we find in Plato and Xenophon. 
| The agreement, as to the manner of diſput- 
| ing, which is obſervable in whatever is relat- 


ed by thefe two diſciples of Socrates, is a 
certain demonſtration of the method which 


he follow'd : But the ſame cannot be ſaid for 
the ſubſtance of his diſcourſes, eſpecially in Bo. 
regard to Plato, who ſometimes fathers things 
upon him, as Socrates told him one day, after 
| having read his dialogue call'd Lyfis ; but 


| there is reaſon to believe that Xenophon was 


the moſt faithful of the two; for what he 


ute between Socrates and another party, 


-_ of ſome part of a converſation, and 
diſp 


| he declares that he relates it as an hiſtorian, 
who delivers what he has heard. 


It is not eaſyjto comprehend how a mar, 


who exhorted every body to honour the 
| gods, and who preach'd, if we may ſo expreſs 
it, to young people to avoid vice, ſhould be 
| condemn'd to be put to death for impiety to 
the gods that were acknowledg'd at Athens, 
| and for being a corrupter of youth: But then 
| this crying piece of injuſtice was not com- 


mitted 


wo SOCK A TE. & 
mitted but in a time of confuſion, and under Þ that 
the tumultuous government of the thirty him 
tyrants; and the occaſion of it was this; to d 
_ Critias, the moſt powerful of theſe thirty Þ who 
_ tyrants, had been the diſciple of Socrates to- 55 
gether with Alcibiades; but being both tirel I the! 
with a philoſophy, the maxims whereof did they 
not ſuit with their ambition and intempe. quel 
rance, they at length forſook him. Gitia, Þ jibit 
for his part, from being the ſcholar of 5 Þ the 
crates, became his greateſt enemy, becauſe N ackir 
he continually reproach'd him with a crimi. decle 
nal paſſion; and other particulars, in which Þ that 
he oppoſed him; ſo that when Cr:tzas became ſays 
one of the thirty tyrants, he had nothing ſo Þ cane 
much at heart as the deſtruction of Socrates, I 7,, 
who, beſides abhorring their tyranny, ſpoke Nn 
very freely againſt them. For ſeeing them 
daily put to death ſeveral of the citizens, and 
thoſe of the principal men, he could not for. 
bear ſaying in converſation, that if a perſon 
that was entruſted to keep cows, brought 
them daily home leaner and leſs in num 
ber, it was ſtrange if he himſelf would not 
acknowledge that he was a bad cow-keeper. 
Critias and Charicles, two of the chief of the 
tyrants, who eaſily perceived that the com. 
pariſon: would be apply'd to them, imme. 
diately made a law that forbad teaching the 
art of diſcourſing in Athens; and tho” Socrates 
had never profeſs'd that art, yet it was very 


viſible that he was the perſon aim'd at, 4 
| 7. 
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that by that means they intended to deprive 
him of the liberty of conferring, as he uſed - 
to do, upon points of morality with thoſę 
ho converſe with him. 5 

| Socrates went himſelf to the contrivers of 
the law, to deſire them to explain it; but 
they being perplex'd by the ſubtlety of his 


queſtions, told him plainly, that they pro- 
hibited him from holding converſation with 
| the youth of the city; and he thereupon 
asking them how far that age extended, they 
declared, that they underſtood by youth all 
that were under thirty years of age. But, 


ſays Socrates, may I not anſwer if any one by 
chance asks me, where is Charicles or Critias? 
Tz, ſays Charicles; but, continued Critias, 


you are more particularly barr'd from a company 
of tradeſmen, who are tired ont with your ha- 


| rangues. But, reply'd Socrates, ſhall Inot anfwer 
thoſe who come to ask me what 1s piety and 
Juſtice 2 Tes, anſwer'd Charicles, and the com- 
keepers too will take care that you your ſelf do 


not leſſen the number of cows. There needed 
no more to let Socrates ſee what he might 


expect from thoſe two tyrants, and that his 


compariſon -of the cows had exaſperated 
them to the greateſt degree imaginable. 


But becauſe it would have brought too 
great an odium upon them to attack Socra- 
tes and bring him to judgment, conſidering 
his great reputation for virtue, they thought 
it beſt to begin _— diſcrediting him in 


publickz 


himſelf was of opinion that 


publick; and this is what they endeavourd 
to do by the comedy of Ariſtophanes, which 
is called the clouds, in which Socrates is re- 
preſented as one that teacheth the art of 
making things appear juſt that are unjuſt. 

The comedy having ſo far ſucceeded as to 
make Socrates appear ridiculous, Melitus came 
and made an information againſt him for ca- 


pital crimes, in which he accuſed him, 1, | 


Of not acknowledging the gods that were 
worſhipped at Athens, and introducing others, 


2, Of corrupting the youth, by teaching 
t 


them not to reverence their parents nor the 
magiſtrates; the accuſer demanded that for 
theſe two crimes he ſhould be condemn'd 


to be put to death. 


. Notwithſtanding all the reſentments of 
the thirty tyrants, and eſpecially of Critias 


and Charicles againſt Socrates, it is very certain | 
that they would have found it a difficult 


matter to condemn him if he had heen ever 
ſo little aſſiſtant to himſelf : But there were 
ſeveral circumſtances that contributed till 
more to exaſperate the tyrants and farther 
his condemnation ; for he bore this accuſation 
with ſuch intrepidity and greatneſs of mind, 
that he refuſed even to pay any fine, think- 
ing it a/ ſort of acknowledgment of guilt ; 
and what is more, he ſpoke to his judges 


with the greateſt reſolution, when they call'd 


upon him to declare what 8 2 
je ought to 
condem nd 


to him again ſaying, that it was not proper for 
hin. But why, reply'd Lyfas, is it not pro- 
per, ſince you allow it to be good? Ab? 
my Friend, anſwer'd Socrates, May not cloaths 
and ſhoes be very good, and yet not fit for me ? 
That is, though the defence was very fine 


and in ſtrong terms, it had ſuch a turn as 


was not ſuitable to the integrity and can- 
dour of Socrates. Socrates being condemn'd 
to death was carried to priſon, where they 
ut an end to his life by obliging him to take 
emlock, which. at that time was the way 
of executing thoſe who were condemn'd to 
die amongſt the Athenians. ws 
Diogenes Laertius ſuppoſeth Socrates to have 
been twice married ; but we have an account 
only of his wife Xantippe, who brought him 
one ſon named Tamprocles, and who made 
her ſelf famous for her ill humour, and ex- 
erciſing the patience of Socrates; he ſaid 
that he married her, becauſe he was per- 
ſwaded that if he could but bring himſelf to 


bear her ill temper, then nothing elſe would 


be intolerable to him. 
; : G 2 


Socrates 


condemn'd to, telling them boldly, that he 
thought that for the remaining part of his 

| life he deſerved to be maintained at the pub · 
lick expence. A very eloquent philoſopher, . 
whoſe name was Lyſias, had e net a de- 

| fence for him to ſpeak before t 

which Socrates having heard, reported and 
| allow'd it to be very good; but return'd it 


e judges ; | 
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144 SOCRATES. 
Socrates pretended to have a genius that / 
directed him by ſecret inſpirations on certain 
- occaſions; this is mention'd by Plato, Xeno- 
pbon, and other authors; and Plutarch, Apy- 85 
leus, and Maximus of Tyre, have each of them ; 
profeſſedly wrote a book upon this genius 
or dxmon. Socrates died the firſt year of the =" 


95th olympiad, being 68 years old. 
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LAT O, the ſublimity of whoſe doc- 
trine cauſed him to be ſirnamed the di- 
vine, was of one of the greateſt families of A. 
thens, where he was born in the 88th olym- 
piad: He was deſcended from Codrus by his 
father, whoſe name was Ariton, and from 
Solon by his mother, who was called Parecto- 
nia. Plato was at firſt named Arifocles , but 
afterwards, becauſe he was tal} of ſtature 
and ſomewhat fat, but eſpecially becauſe he 
had a large forehead and broad ſhoulders, he 
was ſirnamed Plato, t which ſirname he al- 
ways retain d. | e 
Whilſt he was yet in the cradle, a ſwarm 
of bees are reported to have ſhed their honey 
on his lips; which was look'd upon as an o- 


men of that ſurpriſing eloquence by which 
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N | 55 
he diſtinguiſh'd himſelf above all the reſt of 
the Greeks. In his youth he apply'd himſelfÞ i 
to poetry, and wrote two tragedies, and 
ſome elegies ; but he committed all theſe to 
the flames as ſoon as he had form'd a re- 
ſolution of applying himſelf to philoſophy. 
He was twenty years old when his father 
carried him to Socrates for his inſtruction; 
and on the preceding night Socrates had a 
dream, in which he thought he had in his 
boſom a young ſwan, which, as ſoon as his 
feathers were grown, expanded his wings, 
and taking flight, ſoar'd very high in the 
air, ſinging with an unſpeakable melody, 
_ Socrates made io doubt but that his dream 
related to Plato, to whom he apply'd it, 
and that it was a preſage of the great repu- 
tation to which his pupil ſhould afterwards 
attain. He continued faithfully attach'd to 
Socrates as long as he liv'd; but after his 
death he adhered to Cratylus, who follow'd 
the opinions of Heraclitus, and to Hermogenes, 
who follow'd thoſe of Furmenides. When 
he was twenty eight years old, he went to 
Megara, to ſtudy under Euclid, with the other 
diſciples of Socrates; from thence going to 
rene, he ſtudy'd mathematicks under The- 
 odojus, He afterwards went into [taly, to 
| hear the three famous Pythagoreans of that 
| time, who were Philolans, Archytas of Taxen- 
tum and Furytus. Not being ſatisfied with 
all that he could learn from theſe _ ma- 
| ——_— ers, 
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ſters, he went afterwards into Egypt, to be 
| inftructed under the profeſſors and prieſts of 
that country; and he had an intention of 


going even to India to conſult the Magi, if 


the wars that were then in Aſia had not hin- 
nn,, | 


Returning azain to Athens after theſe tra- 
vels, he ſettled his abode in a quarter near 
the city call'd Academia, an unhealthy place, 
which he made choice of, on purpoſe, as a 
remedy againſt his being too corpulent and 


healthy. The remedy had, indeed, its effect, 
'for he immediately had a quartan ague, 
which continued upon him a year and half; 
but by means of his fobriety and diet, he 
overcame.-it,” and his health was afterwards 


1 * 


better, and leſs uncertain. 


He was thrice engaged in the army; firſt 
at Tanagra, ſecondly at Corinth, and laſtly 
at Delos; and in this expedition his party 
obtain'd the victory. He was alſo three 


times in Sicily 3 firſt out of curioſity, and 
partly to be himſelf a witneſs of the burning 


of mount tua. He was forty years old 


when he went to the court of the elder Dio- 


wyſius the tyrant, who had expreſs'd a deſire 
to ſee him; but the liberty with which he 
ſpoke to him on the ſubje& of tyranny, al- 
moſt coſt him his life, which he had loſt if 
Dion and Ariſtomenes had not interceded for 
him. However, the tyrant deliver'd him to 
Polides the ambaſſador, who reſided with him 
. G4 from 
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119. 
from the Lacedemonians, whom he order'd to 
ſell him for a ſlave. This ambaſſador carry 
him to gina, the people whereof had made 
aà law that forbad, under pain of death, any 
Atheman to come into their iſland ; under 
which pretence it was, that a certain perſon, 
named Charmander, accuſed him of having 
committed a crime which deſerved death; 
but ſome alledging that the law was made 
againſt men, and not againſt philoſophers, 
they were ſatisfied with this explanation, 
and thought it ſufficient to ſell him: An. 
neceris of Cyrene, happening, very fortunate- 
Iy, for him, to be in the country at that 
time, bought him fer twenty mina's, and 
ſent him back to his friends at Athens. As 
for Polides the Lacedemonian, who was the 
Krſt that fold him, he was defeated by (a- 
brias, and periſhed afterwards in the waves, 
.as a puniſhment for what the philoſopher 
Plato had ſuffer'd by his means, which, tis 
ſaid, he was warn'd of by a certain Demon. 
The elder Dzonyfius, hearing that he had 
returned to Athens, was apprehenſive that 

he would be reveng'd on him by exclaiming 
againſt him; and he even wrote to him to 
ask his pardon in ſome meaſure: Plato an- 
{ſwer'd, that he might be eaſy in that parti- 
cular, ſince he was too much employ d in 

philoſophy to have time to think of him. 

And when ſome of his enemies reproach'd him 
with being deſerted by the tyrant; Diony/- 

wo 3 


m, ſaid he, did not deſert Plato, but Plato 
Dionyſius. 
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He went a ſecond time into Sicily, in the 


| reign of Dioxyſius the younger, hoping to 


revail with him to reſtore his fellow citizens 


| to their liberty, or at leaſt to induce him to 


govern his ſubzects with lenity 5 but When 


| he had ſtay'd there four months, finding the 


tyrant was ſo far from growing better by 


| what he ſaid to him, that he had baniſh 


Dion, and continued to exerciſe his tyranny 
in the ſame manner as his father had done, 
he returned to Athens notwithſtanding all 


| the perſwaſions of Dionyſus, who had a very 


great value for him, and did his utmoſt to 
detain him. He went thither a third time 


to intercede for Dion, that he might have 


leave to return, and to induce the tyrant to 
diveſt himſelf of the fovereignty + which. 
Dionyſus not performing, tho' he had promis d 
it, he reproached him with breaking his 
word, and exaſperated him ſo much, that 
he was in danger of his life, and 2 

had loſt it, but that Archytas of Tarentum 
ſent an ambaſſador on purpoſe to demand 

him, and alſo a veſſel to carry him back, 


But Dionyſius, at his requeſt, not only per- 
' mitted him to withdraw from thence, but 


alſo ſtored the veſſel with all forts of provi- 


| lions that were neceſſary for the voyage. 
Accordingly Plato went back to Athens with 


a deſizn never to leave it again; and was 
bt G 5 reste 
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received there with extraordinary tokens of fat 


reſpect; they even urging him to be concern'qd Þ an 
in the government, which he refuſed, as # w. 
thinking there was no good to be done amidi to 
ſuch a depravity of manners as then prevail'd; tu 
but nothing is a greater inſtance of the great ® m 

. eſteem he was in throughout Greece, than I nc 
what happen'd at the olympick games; for tr. 
he was received there as a god come down ha 
from heaven, by all the people of the ſeveral 10 
Grecian States, whom the magnificence of w 


thoſe games, which they were very fond of, 
had brought from all parts, inſomuch that 
they left the chariot races, and the combats Þ 
of the wreſtlers, for the pleaſure of ſeeinga ab 
man, of whom they had heard ſo many won- Þ fil 
ders related. | 5 
He lived always in a Rate of celebacy, al 
and kept himſelf within the rules of conti- au 
nence and the ſtricteſt ſobriety. He was ſo de 
reſerved from his very youth, that he was b 
never ſeen to laugh immoderately; and ſuch in 
à maſter of his paſſions, that he was never 1 £4 
known to be angry; on which account it is hi 
reported, that a certain young man, who iÞ 8 
th 
a) 


had been educated with him, and afterwards 
return'd home to his parents, was fo ſurpri- 
led one day at ſeeing his father in a paſſion, 
that he could not forbear ſaying, that he had 
never ſeen the like at Plato's z who once in. 
deed, and then only was a little exaſperated 
againſt one of his ſlaves, for a very pr 


another perſon, ſaying, that as he was ſome- 
what in a paſſion, he was not in a fit condition 


nocrates and Dion, whom he thought ſome- 


that they might attain to a more agreeable: 


able of whom were Spencippus, fon to his 


Lenocrates diſcourſe upon the immortality of 


an honourable death. There are ſome women 
alſo reckon'd amongſt his diſeiples; the one 


4xiothea of Phlyaſia, who both wore mens: 
apparel, as moſt ſuitable to philoſophy, 
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fault, and therefore he had him corrected by 


to correct him himſelf; and tho' he was na- 
turally of a melancholy temper, and very 
much inclin'd to meditation, as Arifotle takes 
notice, he had nevertheleſs a ſort of pleaſan- 
try and agreeableneſs; and took delight in a 
harmleſs way of jeſting 3 often adviſing Xe- 


what too ſevere, to ſacrifice to the Graces, 
and ſweet diſpoſition. $i 
He had ſeveral diſciples, the moſt remark- 


ſiſter Fotona by Eurymedon, Xenocrates of 
Chalcedon, and the famous Ariftotles ſome 
alledge that Theophraſtus was alſo one of his: 
auditors, and that Demoſthenes always conſi- 
der'd him as his maſter. This laſt indeed 
happened to take ſanctuary in a certain place 
in order to eſcape from Antipater, and when 
Archias, who was ſent to take him, promis'& 
him his life to induce him to come out thence; 
God forbid, ſays he, after hearing Plato and 


the ſoul, that I ſhould prefer a ſhameful life to 
antinea, and the other 


was Lact henia of 


which: 


1.852 — 
which they profeſs'd. Plato had ſuch an e- 


Pl 
ſteem for geometry, and thought it ſo eſſen- | 


tial to philoſophy, that he cauſed this in- twixt 
ſcription to be ſet over the entry of his aca- ¶ plicit 
demy. Let none enter here, that are not skill'd noble 
21 geometry, > ©; 
All the works of Plato, excepting his epi- 
ſtles, of which only twelve remain, are 
Written by way of dialogue, and may be p 
divided into three ſorts 3 in the firſt he con- 
Futes the ſophiſts, in the next he aims at the 
inſtruct ion of youth, and the laſt ſort concerns 
thofe who are of a more advanced age. A- 
nother diſtinction may alfo be made in thefe 
- Gialogues; for whatever he ſays in his letters, 
His books of laws, and in his Epinomis, he 
delivers it as his own real ſentiments; but 
Whatever is in the reſt of his dialogues under 
Dorrow'd names, ſuch as Socrates, Ic. he 
delivers only as a probability, not warranting 
the truth thereof. And tho* what he makes 
Socrates ſpeak in his dialogues js entirely 
in the way and method which that philoſo- 
pher made ufe of in diſputing, yet we muſt 
not imagine that they are always his real 
ſentiments that are put in his mouth; for 
"Socrates having read the dialogue of friendſhip 
which Plato wrote in his maſter's life time, 
he could not help charging him with falf- 
Hood, faying, Good gods ? this young man 
anakes me ſpeak what never enter d tnto my 
_ #houghts, VN' | 
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e- Plato's ſtile, according to the obſervation 
len- ÞÞ of his ſcholar Ariſtotle, was a mean be- 


in- twixt the ſublimity of poetry and the fim- - 


ca- plicity of proſe: Cicero thought it ſo 
21d noble, that he does not ſcruple to ſay, that 
if Fupiter was to ſpeak the language of 
epi- men, he would ſpeak Juſt like Plato; and 
are Þ Panetins uſed to call him the Homer of the 
be philoſophers, which comes pretty near the 
on- judgment which Quintilian ſince paſſed 
the upon it, who, fpeaking of his eloquence 
rns calls it divine and homerical.. | 
A- He compoſed a ſyſtem, containing the o- 
efe pinions of three philofophers : In phyſicks, 
rs, and fach things as might be comprehend- 
he ed by the ſenſes, he obſerved the notions 
but of Heraclitus ; in metaphyſicks, and matters 
ler above our underſtanding, he followed Py- 
he | thagoras 3 and as to what relates to poli- 
ne | ticks and morality, he preferred Socrates to 
ces them all, and *adhered entirely to his docs 
ly | trine. = 
ſo- # Plato, as Plutarch relates in his firſt book 
iſt of the opinions of philoſophers, chap. 3. ad- 
al I mitted three principles, viz. God, Matter, 
or and Idea; God as the firſt univerſal Intel- 
ip ligence; Matter as the firſt ſubject of ge- 


je, neration and corruption, and Idea as an 
. I mncorporeal ſubſtance, reſiding in the under- 
an | ftanding of God. He indeed acknowledged 
m) | the world to be the work of God as creator; 


but by the word creation,' he did not mean 
WWW 


— 


1 


| 
| 
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a creation, properly ſo ſpeaking, for he 
imagined that God only form'd and built the 
world (if we may ſo ſpeak) out of matter pre. 
exiſting, and which was from all eternity, Þ 
ſo that according to him, God, who created v 
the world by reducing the Chaos into order, p 


. 


> 
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and giving a form to ſenſeleſs matter, way 
nothing more in reſpect to the world, than 


what an architect or maſons are to ſenſeleſs 


ſtones, with which they build an houſe, by 
hewing them, and placing them in a cer- 
tain order. _ OW 


Plato has always been thought to have 


had ſome knowledge of the true God, whe- 
ther it was by the light of his own under- 
ftanding, or by what he gathered from 


the books of the Hebrews; but it muſt be 
acknowledged, at the ſame time, that he 


was of the number of thoſe philoſophers 
of whom St. Paul ſays, that though they 
knew God, yet glorified him not as God, 


but were carried away by the vanity of 
their minds. In effect, he holds, in his 
. Epinoms, that there are three ſorts of gods, 


wiz, ſuperior, inferior, and a middle kind 
of deities: That the firſt inhabited hes 
ven, and are ſo much above man, both 
By the excellence -of their nature, and the 
place where they dwell, that men can have 
no intercourſe with them but by the medi- 
ation of the laſt, who inhabit the air, and 
are called dæmons, being, as it were, the 


miniſters 
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| minifters of the ſuperior Gods in reſpe& to 
men: That theſe convey to men the coms 
| mands of the Gods, and ſo the offering- 
and vows of men to them; that they go- 
vern the world, every one in his appointed 
place; preſiding over oracles and divina- 
tions, and are the anthors of all the mi- 
racles which are wrought, and the prodi- 
| gies which happen 1 the world. It is 
very probable, that | | 

| on of this ſecond fort of Gods, from what 
| is ſaid of Angels in ſcripture, with which 
he was not unacquainted. He alſo ad- 
mits another ſort of gods, but inferior to 
| the ſecond; theſe he places only in the 


ato form'd his noti- 


rivers, ſtiling them Demi gods, and gives 


them the power of ſending dreams, and of 
working miracles, like the gods of the mid- 
dle kind. He even aſſerts, that all the ele- 
ments, and every part of the uniyerfe 1s 

filled with theſe Demi gods, who, according 


to him, ſometimes appear to us, and after- 


wards vaniſn from our ſight ; this probably 
is the foundation of the ſylphs, ſalamanders, 


water-nymphs, and gnomes of the caba- 


| buſts, - 


Plato taught alſo the metempſycoſis, or 


| tranſmigration of ſouls, which he borrow- 
ed from 
to his own ſcheme, as may be ſeen in thoſe 


Pythagoras, and afterwards altered 


dialogues of his that are intitled Phedra, 


| Phado, Timgus, and others. Although _ 
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has written a very fine dialogue upon the I proct 
immortality of the ſoul, he nevertheleſs fell divin 
into great errors in treating of that ſubjeq, Þ 
both in reſpe& to the ſubſtance of the ſoul, J the f 
which he thought conſiſted of two parts, the Þ olyn 
one ſpiritual and the other corporeal ; and and « 
alſo concerning its original; imaginins Þ 
that ſouls were pre-exiſtent to bodies, and 
that being brought from heaven, in order to 
animate different bodies one after another, 
they returned again to heaven after they 
were purified ; from whence, at the expi- 
ration. of a certain term of years, they were 
again appointed to animate bodies as before; 
fo. that the ſouls did nothing but run a 
continual round of defilements and purifi- 
cations, and go backwards and forwards 
from heaven to earth. As he was of opi- 
nion that the fouls did not entirely forget 
what had happen'd to them 1a the different 
bodies which they had animated, he ſaid, 
that the knowledge which they acquir'd was 
not ſo much new notions, as theremembrance 
of what they had formerly known ; and upon 
this imaginary remembrance of things, he 
1 his opinion of the pre- exiſtenck ol. 
US. R DEF. 5 | _— # 
But not to enlarge any further upon the 
opinions of Plato, which he has tranſmitted 
to us after a very perplex d manner, it may 
ſuffice to obſerve, that his doctrine in many 
points ſeem d ſo new and ſublime, that it 


| procured 
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| procured him, in his life time, the title of 
| divine, and made him look'd upon almoſt 
| 25 a god after his death; which happened 
the firſt year of the one hundred and eighth 
| olympia 5 

aud on the ſame day on whic 


in the eighty firſt your of his age, 
e was born, 


which name being given thoſe philoſophers 


_ (which is the ſignification of the word in 


way of ſpeaking, people came from ſeve. 


8 
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T HE diſciples of Socrates, after the death 
1 of their maſter; divided themſelves into 
three different ſects, which were called nich, 
Academics, and Cyrenaicks, 


> 


| Antiſthenes was chief of the Cynicks ; fir 


there are divers reafons aſſign'd; ſome ſay 
that it was becauſe they lived like dogs, 


Greek) others becauſe the place where he 
taught, was not far from one of the gates of 
Athens, which was call'd Cyroſarges. 
Auntiſthenes was the ſon of an Atheman, 
of the ſame name, by a ſlave: When he 
was reproach'd with being the fon of a 
Phrygian, No\ matter, ſays he, was not Cybele, 
the mother of the gods, of the ſame county)? 
He: was at firſt ſcholar to Gorgias the o- 
rator ; afterwards he taught privately for 
ſome time; and as he had a very eloquent 


ral 


| leſs as to cloaths. 
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| ral- parts to hear him: But the great repu- 
tation of Socrates having induced him to go 
and hear his lectures, he return'd ſo much 
delighted with him, that he carried him all 
his ſcholars, intreating them all to become 
his companions in the ſchool of Socrates, 
and reſolving to take no more for the fu- 
ture: His abode was near the Piræan gate, 
ſo that he went every day forty ſtadia to 
| have the pleaſure of ſeeing Socrates, and being 
one of his auditors. CT SE 


ſ 
Antiſthenes was an auſtere man ; he lived 


after a very rigid manner; and his prayer 
to the gods was, to ſuffer him rather to 
become a fool, than to grow fond of ſen- 


ſual delights. - He treated his ſcholars very 


roughly, and being ask'd the reaſon of it, 


Dor't phyſicians, ſaid he, do the ſame with their 


patients? 


He was the firſt who wore a large double 
garment, and carried a wallet and a ſtaff; 
ſince which, the Cynicks have uſed no other 
goods, and have deſired no greater riches 
to enable them to rival even Fupiter himſelf 
in happineſs. 7 0 on 

He let his beard grow without ever med- 
ding with it; and was always very care- 


He apply'd himſelf to nothing but moral 


| philoſophy, and ſaid that all the other ſciences 
were uſeleſs. e 215 


He 
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He imagined the chief good to conſiſt in 
following virtue and contemning vanity, Þ 
All the Cymck philoſophers lived very 
auſterely, ſeldom eating any thing but fruit 
and pulſe, and drinking nothing but water, Nil 
and lying indifferently upon the ground « 
elſewhere ; it being their uſual ſaying, tha 
the property of the gods was to want nothing; No 
and that thoſe whoſe wants were leaſt, ap- 
proach'd neareſt to the divine ſtate. They Nenj 
valued themſelves for their contempt d 
riches, nobility, and all the other gifts of Wt! 
nature or fortune: Beſides this, they were 
men void of modeſty, who were aſhamel AI 
of nothing, not even of the moſt infamous 
actions; having no reſpect to perſons, nor Wii 
regard to decency. . 5 4 
Antiſtbenes had: a very ſubtil wit, and was Anti 
ſo entertaining in converſation, that he {Www 1 
managed his company at pleaſure, ſtand 
He ſignalized his courage at the battle of Wreſh 
Tanagra, where he made himſelf very re · Nrreſſi 
markable ; at which Socrates greatly rezoiced: ¶ Be 
And ſome time after, a certain perſon telling 
him by way of reproach, that the mother of 
Antiſthenes was a Phrygian:. What, anſwer 
he, do you think that ſo great a man could be 
produced by the marriage of one Athenian with i 
another? But however, Socrates could not 
forbear upbraiding him with his pride, 26 
appears by what follows. 


Focrates 


"I 
\ 


\ 
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iſt u Socrates obſerving one day that he had 
y. turn'd up his robe, to expoſe to every bo- 
dys view a part that was torn : O. Anti- 
ſhener ! cry'd he, I perceive your vanity through 
[the holes of your garment. 

When Antiſthenes heard that the Athemans 
that N valued themſelves for being originally of the 
hing; (country which they inhabited, he ſaid to them 
t, ap- by way of jeſt ; That's a benefit which you 
They enjoy in common with ſnails and tortoiſes, 


pt of for they always live in the places where 


ifts of they were bred. 

were He ſaid that the moſt uſeful ſcience was to 
.amed Mufilearn that which is evil. | 

A certain man coming to him to offer him 
his ſon for a diſciple, and ſaying to him: 
What will my ſon have preſent occaſion for ? 
Antiſthenes reply d, a new book, a new pen, and 
wp tablets, thereby giving him to under- 
ſand,” that his ſon's mind ſhould: be like 
freſh wax that has as yet receiv'd no im- 
preſſion. 
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apply. © 

| He was very much enraged againſt thoſe 
ſort of envious perſons, who are continually 
tormented by their own ill temper, as iron 
Is by the ruſt which it breeds; and he was 
of opinion, that if it was put to our choice, 
it was better to become a crow, than an 


crates envious 
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Being ask d what was the moſt deſirable 
thing in the world; It is, reply d he, to die 
4 | 
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envious perſon ; becauſe crows prey'd only iſ 
upon the dead, but the envious on the living. vous 
Being told, that war carried off. a great Nat 27 
many unhappy people: That's true, replyd N be r 
Antiſthenes, but it makes many more than it H 
carries off. | — 
Being deſired to give ſome idea of the 
divine nature, he anſwer'd, That there was 
210 being which reſembled it, and conſequently (© 
that it was fooliſh to endeavour to form a notion if 
of it by any repreſentation ſubje@ to the ſenſe, Þ 
Fe was for having every man to reſpet 
his enemies, as being thoſe who ſooneſt per- 
ceive and publiſh our faults; and in that 
particular are of more uſe to us than our . 

friends, becauſe they afford us an opportunity 
of amending. . 
He ſaid, that we ought much more to 
eſteem an honeſt man that is our friend, 
than any relation ; becauſe the ties of nature 

are ſtronger than thoſe of blood. 

That it was much better to engage with a 
{mall number of wiſe men againſt a multi- 
tide of fools, than to be join'd with a great 

number of fools, againſt a few wiſe men. 
Upon hearing that he was commended by 
certain wicked perſons: Good gods! ſays he, I: 
what evil have I done2?s? 
He was of opinion that the wiſe were not. 
obliged to live according to the laws, but 
according to the rules of virtue. Tit 
| * 


ſelyes 
never 
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That nothing ought to ſeem new or grie- 
vous to a wiſe man, becauſe he ſhould foreſee 
at a great diſtance what might happen, and 


be prepared againſt all events. 

| He ſaid, that nobility and wiſdom were 
the ſame. thing, and conſequently that no 
body was noble who was not wiſe. 

| That prudence was a very ſtrong wall, that 
could neither be broken, nor taken by ſur- 

prize. 

; That the moſt ſecure way of making 
ourſelves immortal, was to live a good life; 
and that to live contentedly in the world, 
we needed nothing but Socrates's forces. 

Acertain man having thought fit to ask 
him what ſort of woman he ſhould chooſe ? 
[if you take one that is ugly, ſaid he to him, ſhe- 
vill ſoon be diſagreeable to yon; if one that is 
handſome, ſhe will become common. 

One day perceiving an adulterer that was 
making his eſcape, Wretch, cry'd Antiſthenes, 
how many evils might you have avoided by 
expending an obulus? TY 

He exhorted his diſciples to provide them- 
ſelves with ſuch things as a ſhipwrack could 
never deprive them of. EY 


* * . 


A certain perſon being his enemy, he wiſt'd | 


him all manner of bleſſings except wiſdom. 

When any one ſpake to him of a voluptu- 
ous life; Good gods! ſaid he, it is fit for none 
but the children of our enemies. 


Whenever 
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Whenever he ſaw a married woman well 
dreſs'd, he immediately went to her houſe, 


and deſired her husband to ſhew him his arm; Þ 
and his horſe; if he found them in good order, 
he allow'd the woman to do whatever ſhe had 
a mind, becauſe ſhe had an husband in 21 
condition to defend her; but if he found him 


ill provided of ſuch things, he adviſed the 


wife to take off all thoſe "ornaments, for 


fear of becoming a prey to the firſt who was 
inclined to offer violence to her. 

He having one day adviſed the Athena 
to yoke horſes and aſſes to the plow, with- 
out making any diſtinction; That would not 
be convenient, ſaid a certain perſon to him, 
for aſſes are not fit to plow with: No matter, 


anſwer d Antiſthenes, when you elect maęi- 


ſtrates, do you conſider whether they are fit 
to govern or no? it is ſufficient that you 
chooſe them. 133 

Being told that Plato ſpoke ill of him: I. 
is common to me with kings, anſwer'd he, to 
receive injuries from thoſe, on whom favours 
have been conferr'd, 


He ſaid, it was very ridiculous that 0 


much pains ſhculd be taken to clear the 
wheat from tares, and the army from uſelels 
ſoldiers, whilſt no care was taken to baniſh 
envious perſons out of the commonwealth. 
When he was reproached for holding in- 
tercourſe with people that led wicked lives: 
What matters it, anſwer'd he, for phyſicians 


daily viſit the fick, and yet do not catch the fever. 
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Antiſthenes was very patient; and he ex- 


borted his diſciples to ſuffer, with uncon- 
| cern, all the reproaches that were offered 


He greatly blamed Plato, whom he accuſed 


of admiring pageantry and grandeur, and 
| never ſpared chiding him upon that account. 


Being ask'd what gain he had made by his 


philoſophy ? It is, anſwer'd he, to be able to 
entertain my ſelf by my ſelf, and to do that 


yilingly which others perform only by conſtraint, 
Antiſthenes was always very grateful to 


his maſter Socrates; and he even ſeems to 


be the perſon who revenged his death ; for 


ſeveral perſons having come on purpoſe from 


the fartheſt part of the Euxine ſea to be his 
auditors, Antiſthenes carry'd them to Anytus , 


Here, ſays he to them, this man is abundantly 


wiſer than Socrates, for he was his accuſer; 
Which ſaying made ſuch an impreſſion upon 


all that were preſent, that they immediately 


drove Anytus out of the city, and ſeized Me- 
litus the other accuſer, and put him to death. 
Antiſthenes was taken ill of a conſumption, 


and the deſire of life ſeems to have made 
him prefer a languiſhing condition before a 


ſpeedy death 3 for his diſciple Diegenes, com- 


ing one day into his lodging with a dagger 


under his robe, and Antiſthenes ſaying to him, 
Alas, who will deliver me from the pains 
which I undergo ? This ſhall, anſwer'd 
Diogenes, and immediately pull'd out the 

33 H dagger: 
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ply'd Antifthenes, but not of my life. 


dagger: I ſeek to get rid of my pains, re. 


There is reaſon to believe Antiſthene 
boaſted that Hercules was the founder of the 
nicks; for the poet Auſonius, in one of his 
epigrams, introduceth him ſpeaking thus 


Aer 


Inventor primus Cynices ego, que ratio iſthac, 
Alcides multo dicitur eſſe prior? 

Alcida quondam fueram doctore ſecundus;, 

Munc ego ſum Cynices primus, & ille Den, 
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b A was originally of Grene in 


Lybia; but the great reputation of Socra- 
tes made him quit nis own country, to come 
and live at Athens, that he might have the 
ſatisfaction of hearing him. He was one of 
that philoſopher's chief diſciples, though he 


led a life very contrary to the precepts that 


were taught in that excellent ſchool, and is 


the author of the ſect call'd Oyrenaicks, becauſe 
their maſter was of the city rene. 


Arxiſtippus had a very bright underſtand- 
ing, and a ſprightly turn of wit; he ſpoke 
after a pleaſing manner, and had always 
ſomething diverting to ſay upon the moſt 
trifling ſubject: His whole buſineſs was to 


flatter kings and great men; he was ready 


to do whatever they deſired, and by making 
them laugh, he obtain'd of them whatever 
he pleaſed : He turn'd into ridicule all the 
affronts and abuſes that they offer d him, ſo 


that it was impoſſible to put him out of their 
favour, even tho they themſelves deſired | it 


H 2 Be. 
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He was ſo artful and inſinuating, that ke 1 
without difficulty ſucceeded in whatever he hin. 
undertook; and preſerved the ſame temper Þ hav 
in all ſorts of circumſtances, without being Þ whi 
uneaſy at the ſituation of his affairs: Upon Þ Tou 
which account Plato would fometimes ſay to! 
him, O Ariftippus, you only of all men hav Socr 
the art of appearing as ſatisfied in an old tatter'd 
habit as in a magnificent purple garment. 
Horace, ſpeaking of this philoſopher, ſays, 
he knew how to act all ſorts of parts; and 
that he was contented with the little which 
he had, at the ſame time that he was en- 
deavouring to get more. o _ 
All theſe qualifications had made him 
very acceptable to Dionyſius the tyrant, inſo- 
much that he had a greater ſhare of his favour 
than all his other courtiers together. Arifi- 
pus often went to Syracuſe to make merry 
with him, and as ſoon as he began to grow 
drunk, he went to other great perſons; 
which gave occaſion to Diogenes the Cynick, 
who was his cotemporary, to call him no- 
thing but a royal dog, becauſe he paſs'd all 
his time in the courts of princes 
. * "Dionyſus one day ſpit in his face, which 
put ſome of the company under concern; 
but Ariftippus only laugh'd at it, ſaying, 
T bhbere is mighty reaſon to complain indeed! don't 
fihermen ſuffer themſelves to be wet to the skin, 
for the ſake of catching a-trifling fiſh ? and ſhal 
ot I bear a little ſpittle to be thrown in my face 
for the. ſake of catching a whale © Ano- 


4, 


of Him: How! fifty drachms, anſwer'd the 
father of the child, why there needs no more 
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Another time Diomſius being angry with 


him, when they ſat down to table, would 


have Ariſtippus fit in the loweſt place; at 


which he, not at all diſpleaſed, ſaid to him, 
Jon deſign, I find, to honour this place. | 


Ariſtippus was the firſt of the diſciples of 


Socrates who began to exact a certain reward 
| from thoſe whom he taught; and in order 
to authoriſe this cuſtom, he himſelf ſent one 


day twenty mina's to Socrates : but he would 


not receive them, and was all the time he 
lived much diſſatisfied with the conduct of 


his diſciple in this particular; tho' it does 
not appear that Ariſtippus was under any con- 
cern; for when he was reproached on ac- 


count of it, and upbraided with the gene- 


roſity of his maſter, who never took any 


thing; Ah, I he, the matter is very 


different, for all the conſiderable people of 
Athens took a pride in ſupplying Socrates with _ 


whatever he had occaſion for, inſomuch that 
he was obliged to return the greateſt part 


of what they ſent ; but for my part J have 


hardly a paltry ſlave that cares for me. 


A certain man bringing him his ſon to 
inſtruct, and deſiring him to be very care- 
ful of him: Ariſtippus demanded fifty drachms 


[* 


to purchaſe a ſlave. Well, go and buy one, 
anſwer'd Ariftippus, and then you will have two. 
Not that this proceeded from his being co- 

FE: "n= 3 vetous z 
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vetous; on the contrary he only deſire; 
money for his expences, and to ſhew other 
what uſe ought to be made of it. 

On a certain time, as he was croſſing the 
ſea, ſome body gave him notice, that the 
veſſel he was in belong'd to pirates; where. 

upon Ariſtippus pull'd all the money out of his 
pocket, and pretending to count it, let it pur- 
poſely fall into the water; and immediately 
giving a great ſigh as if the bag had ſlipd 
out of his hands, he ſaid, in a low voice, Ey 
is better for Ariſtippus to loſe his money, than 
to periſh becanſe of it, * 
Another time, perceiving that his ſlave, 
who was following him, could not keep pace 
with him by reaſon of the money with which 
he was loaden, Throw away, ſaid he to him, 
whatever is too much for you, and keep only 
what you can carry. 

Horace ſpeaking of thoſe who place all 
their gain in riches, gives Ariſtippus as an 
inſtance of the contrary. 
Arxiſtippus loved to live well, and was ne- 
ver ſparing in what he had a mind to, 
One day having given fifty drachms for a 
partridge, ſome body could not help blam- 
ing his extravagance; If this partridge, ſail 
he, coft but an obolus, would not you have 
bought it? Doubtleſs anſwer'd the other. 
And for my part, reply'd Ariftippus, I vi 
Tue leſs fifty drachms, than you do an obolus. 


Another 


Jou d ſoon ceaſe to love herbs. 
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Another time having paid a great rate for 


| me dainties, a certain perſon, who happen'd 
to be there, was going to reprimand him for 
it: Would you not have given three oboli for 
all this, ſaid Ariſtippus? Yes, anſwer'd he; 
yell then, reply'd Ariftippus, I am not ſo much 


given to gluttony. as you to covetouſneſs.. 


Being reproached with living in too ſump- 


tuous a manner, he ſaid, If good living was 
| criminal, ſuch great entertainments would not 


'S always be prepared on the feſtivals of the gods. 


Even Plato, who was thought to be ſome+ 


what magnificent himſelf, could not forbear 


obſerving to him on a certain time, that he 
lived too delicately : Whereupon Ariſtippus 
ſaid to him, Do you think Dionyſius a good man? 
Yes, anſwer'd Plato: Well then, reply'd Aniftip» 
pus, he lives ſtill more delicately than I. So that 
a man may be good notwithſtanding his living 
ſumptuouſly. 4 AR 
It happen'd one day, that as Diogenes was 

waſhing of herbs according to cuſtom, he 


| ſaw Ariftippus paſs by; If you could be con- 


tented with herbs as J am, ſaid he to him, you 


would not give your ſelf the trouble to make your 


court to kings. And for your part, ſaid Ariftip- 
pus, if you underſtood how to make court to kings, 


- 
* 


Dionyſius the tyrant, cauſing three lewd 
women to be brought to Ariſtippus, and giving 
him leave to chooſe her whom he liked pale | 
he took them all three. *T7s not ſafe to chooſe 
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Aid he, for you know what miſchiefs attended tl, 
choice of Paris, and two can do us more harm 
than one can ever make us amends for : So he 
Jed them as far as the porch of his houſe. 
and then ſent them back immediately: 
Another time, Dionyſus ſaid to him, What i; 
the reaſon that we always ſee philoſophers at the 
houſes of noblemen, and yet never ſee the nobility 
at the houſes of philoſophers ? It is, anſwer'd 
Ariftippus, becauſe philoſophers know what they 
25 occaſion. for, but noblemen are ignorant 
7 : 5 | 
A certain perſon asking him the ſame 
queſt ion another time; he ſaid, Ve often ſee 
phyſicians at the houſes of fick people; but however 
theres n body who had not rather have the cars 
of a ſek perſon, than be ſick himſelf. - : 
- Ariſtippus ſaid, that it was a very excellent 
thing to moderate our paſtons, but not entirely to 
root them out: That it was no crime to enjo) 
the pleaſures of life, provided we did not become 
faves to them: From hence it was, that being 
rallied for converſing with Lais the harlot, 
he ſaid, It's true, I do enjoy Lais, but ſhe does 
not enjoy me. T1 8 
Being one day in her chamber, a ſcholar 
of his, who came with him, was aſhamed of 
it; and Ariſtippus perceiving him bluſh; 
Child, ſaid he, It is not for coming in hither 
that we fhonld bluſh, but for not being able to 
get out again, OE 2 TE 
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Polyxenes the philoſopher coming to ſee 


him, obſerved, as he enter'd the houſe, a 
very magnificent entertainment, and ladies 
| finely dreſsd , at which he immediately fell 
| into a paſſion, and began to declaim againſt 
ſo much luxury. Ariftippus ask d him very 
| civil 

Vith 7 my heart, reply'd Polyxenes, Wilt 


if he would not ſit down with them. 


you, continued Ariſtippus, Wherefore then do you 


make all this diſturbance, ſince it is not the enter- 
| tainment, nor the company that you find fault 


with, but the expence only ? | | 
_ Ariſtippus having formerly had a quarrel 
with Aſchines, it cauſed ſuch a coldneſs be- 
tween them, that they had not ſeen one ano- 
ther for a long time; at laſt, Ariſtippus went 
to Mſchines. Well, ſays he, ſhall we never be 
reconciled £ Will you ſtay till every body makes 
a jeſt of us, and till the paraſites, when they dine 
any. where, divert the company at our expence © 


Tt would be a great pleaſure to me, an{wer'd 


Mſchines, to be reconciled, and I agree to it 
with all my heart. Remember then, continued 


| Ariftippus, that I was the firſt. propoſer of it, 
altho I am the eldeſt. x] 3 
Dionyſius having made a great feaſt, at the 
end of which, he was for having every body 
dreſs themſelves in a long purple robe, and 
dance in the middle of a room, Plato refuſed 


doing it, ſaying, That he was a man, and that 


fo efemnate a garment did not become him 


Ariſtippus made no difficulty of it, but begin- 
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ning to dance in this dreſs, ſaid merrily to 
them: Ve do much more than this at the, feaſt; 
of Bacchus, and yet we are not the worſe for it, 
unleſs we have been corrupted before. 
Another time, making a requeſt to Dionyſins 
for one of his beſt friends, and being refuſed 
what he deſired, Ariſtippus fell down at his 
feet; at which ſome very much blaming him, 
Jam not to blame, anſwer'd he, but Dionyſius, 
whoſe ears are at his feet. * 
Whilſt he was at Syracuſe, Simus the Phr)- 
gian, who was treaſurer to Dionyſius, thew'd 
him his fine palace ; and as they walk'd a- 
Jong, bid him obſerve the neatneſs of the 
floor; at which Ariſtippus began to cough, 
and tried two or three times that he might 
gather the more ſpittle, which he diſcharged 
In the face of Simus; he thereupon growing 
angry; My dear friend, cryed Arifippus, I 
bad not done it, but that I could not find a 
dirtier place to ſpit in. There are ſome who 
aſcribed this or a like accident to Diogenes, 
and indeed it 1s agreeable to the character of 
either of them. 
A certain perſon beginning to abuſe him, 
Ariftippus went away from him, but the other 
follow'd and cry'd out to him, What are you 
going, you villain? Tes, anſwer'd Ariſtippus 
becauſe you may give me ill language, but I an 
not permitted to hear it. _ 
Another time as he was going to Corinth, 
there aroſe, ona ſudden, a very violent _— 
. > 5 
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and Ariſtippus was greatly afraid of being loſt: 
At which ſome that were in the veſſel could 
not forbear jeſting upon him. We ignorant 
pretches, ſaid they, are afraid of nothing, and 
why then do you great philoſophers tremble ſa 
nuch? It is, anſwer'd A11/tippns, becauſe we 
are not concerned for the ſame ſoul, and there is 
a 2 great difference between what we have to 
. 1 | 

Being ask'd what difference there was 
between a man of knowledge, and an igno» 
rant perſon z he anſwer d, That if they were 


both ſtripp d, and ſent naked amongſt Frangers, 


it would ſoon be diſcover d. 
He was of opinion, that it was much bets» 


ter to be poor than ignorant, becauſe a poor 


man wanted only money, but an ignorant 
perſon, humanity; and that ſuch a one, in 
reſpe& of a man of learning, was what a horſe 
that has never been broke is, in reſpect of 


one that has been well managed. 


Being reproach'd for neglecting his ſon, 


and lighting him as if he had not ſprung 


from him: What fignifes that, anſwer'd Ariſtip- 
pus, every body knows that vermin and filth are 


| bred by us, aud yet we nevertheleſs rid our ſelves 


them. 8 | | 

Dronyfus one day giving money to Arxiſtip- 
Pus, and a boak to Plats ; and ſome body find» 
ing fault with Ariſtippus on account of the 
difference of the preſents ; he anſwer d, 1 
want money, and Plato books. et” 
2 e Another 
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Another time, Ariſtippus deſiring Dionyſus 
to give him a talent; he ſaid to him, Toy 
aſed to tell me, that wiſe men never wanted 
money. Give me ſome firſt, anſwer d Ariſtippis, 
and then we will examine the matter, Accord- 
ingly Dionyfius gave him money: Well con- 
tinued Ariſtippiun, you ſee now that I have 10 
need of any. = 

Aritippns going often to Syracuſe, Dionyſius 


had a mind one day to ask him what he did 


there? I come hither, anſwer d Ariſtippus, to 


let you partake of what I have, and in return, to 
be a partaker of what you have. ; 
Being reproach'd with forſaking Socrates, 
for Dionyſus ; he ſaid, When I wanted wiſdom, 
1 went to Socrates z and now that I want money, 
J come to Dionyſius. ? 

Seeing a young man value himſelf very 
much for being a good ſwimmer, Are you not 
aſhamed, faid he to him, to be proud of ſuch a 
84 do not dolphins ſwim much better than 
ou? 5 
* Being ask d, what advantage he had reap'd 
from his philofophy : It is, ſaid he, to know 
how to ſpeak freely to all ſorts of people. And 
ſome body ſaying to him, What ders: 1 
have you philoſophers above others? 
this, anſwer d Ar iſtippns, that if there were no 
laws, we ſhould obſerve the ſame manner of living 
The Cyenaick philoſophers applied them- 
ſelves to morality, and very little to logick ; 
neglecting phyſicks entirely, becauſe they 


ſuppoſed 
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yu | ſuppoſed the knowledge of ſuch impoſſible : 
Tou They imagined pleaſure to be the end of all 
| mens actions; meaning by that, not being 
pus, free from pain only, but a real pleaſure which 
ord- conſiſted of motion. They admitted two 
on- different motions in the ſoul; the one eaſy, 
2 10 which produced pleaſure ; the other violent, 
which cauſed pain. They ſaid, That ſince 
un every body naturally inclin'd to the one, and 
| avoided the other, that evidently proved plea- 
to ſure to be the end of man. They look'd upon 
to Þ aftate of indolence as a ſort of ſleep, that was 
not to be ranked either with pleaſure or pain. 
They made no account of virtue, any farther 
than as it contributed to pleaſure, as we eſteem 
a medicine no otherwiſe than for its condu- 
ang to health. They ſaid, that the end 
differ'd from happineſs itſelf, inaſmuch as 
that was only the proſpe& of a ſingle pleaſure, 
but. this a complication of all pleaſures, and 
that the pleaſures of the body more ſenſibly 
affected us than thoſe of the mind; for which 
| reaſon the Grenaick philoſophers took much 
more care of the one than the other. 
It was a received maxim amongſt them, 
that we ſhould endeavour to cultivate friend- 
| ſhip with people for no other reaſon, but on 
account of the occaſion we had for them 3 as 
we valued the members of the body merely 
W. 6 
They faid, that things in their own nature 
1 19 neither good nor bad, juſt nor unjuſt 5 


” 
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but that a wiſe man, meerly in reſpe& to the 
laws and cuſtoms of countries, ſhould not do 
any thing that 1s improper, becauſe of the 
inconveniencies attending ſuch actions; and 
that he ſhould always conform to the laws 
of the country wherein he lived, and avoid 
having a bad reputation. 

He ſaid alſo that things in themſelves are 
neither pleaſant nor unpleaſant; and that 
they became ſo only in reſpect of their no- 
velty or plenty, or in ſnort ſome other cir- 
cumſtances which render'd them pleaſant or 
unpleaſant to us. 

That it was not poſſible for us to be com- 
pleatly happy in this world; becauſe we are 
ſubject to ſo many infirmities and paſſions, 
which hinder us from truly enjoying plea- 
ſures, or elſe diſturb us in their enjoyment, 

That neither liberty nor ſlavery, riches 
nor poverty, nobility nor meanneſs contri- 
buted at all to pleaſure ; becauſe we were e 
qually capable of being happy in all con- 
ditions. | 125 

That a wiſe man ſhould hate no one, but 
inſtruct every body; that he ſhould never do 
any thing but with regard to himſelf, becauſe 
none were more worthy to enjoy the good 
things of this life; nay, he ſaid, that a wiſe 


man was infinitely preferable to every thing 


elſe in the world. Such were the ſentiments 
of Ariftippus and the reſt of the Cvenaick phi: 
loſopher s. | n 

| Ariſtip- 


— 


 FKISTIPFOUS may 
Ariſtippus had a daughter called Areta, 


whom he very carefully brought up in theſe 


rinciples, in which ſhe became very expert; 


nlomüch that ſhe her ſelf inſtructed her ſon 
| Ariffippus, who was ſirnamed Metrodidactus, 
| and was maſter to the impious Theodorus. 
This philoſopher, beſides the principles of the 
| Grenaicks, taught publickly, That there were 
no gods; That friendſhip was a chimera, be- 


cauſe it might ſubſiſt among fools ; but that 
a wiſe man was all things to himſelf, and 
conſequently that he had no occaſion for 
friends : That a wiſe man ſhould not expoſe 
himſelf to dangers for the ſake of his country : 
That the whole world was his country, and 
that it was not reaſonable that he ſhould run 
into danger for a pack of fools : That a man 
might be guilty of robbery, ſacrilege, or a- 
dultery whenever he found a favourable op- 


| portunity, becauſe theſe were crimes only in 
the opinion of ignorant and mean people, 


tho' in reality there was no harm at all in 
them : And that he might be guilty of thoſe 
things in pnblick, which were look'd upon 
as ſcandalous in the opinion of the vulgar. 
He was one day very near being dragg'd 


| to the Areopagus (or place of judgment); but 


Demetrius Phalerius ſav'd him. Helived ſome 
time at Cyrene, where he was in great eſteem 
with Marius: But was. baniſhed by the G- 
7enians; to whom, as he went away, he ſaid : 


Tou don't know what you do.in driving me *. 
0 
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. of Lyb:a, in order to ſend me into exile in Greece, 
Ptolemy Lagus, to whom he had retir'd, ſen. 
ing him as an ambaſſador to Lyfimachus , he 
ſpoke to him ſo impudently, that Lyſimachus, 
ſteward, who happen'd to be by, ſaid to him; 
T fancy, Theodorus, that you imagine there are 1, 
kings any more than gods. Amphicrates reports, 
he was at laſt condemn'd to be put to death 
and forc'd to drink poiſon. 
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A RISTOTLE vas one of the moſt 


famous of all the antient philoſophers, 


and his name is ſtill held in great repute in 
the ſchools: He was the ſon of Micomachus 


the phyſiciati, and friend to Amintas king 


of Macedon, and deſcended. from Macham, 
granchild to Æſculapius. He was born the 


firſt year of the 89th olympiad, at Stagzra, 


a city of Macedon. His father and mother 
died whilſt he was very young; and he was 
very much neglected by thoſe who had the 
care of his education. He ſpent part of his 
youth in a lewd and licentious conſe of life, 
by which he ran out almoſt all that he had. 


The firſt thing that he did was to go into 


the army; but as that profeſſion was not al- 


and conſulted the oracle at Delphos, to know 
hat he ſhould fix on; accordingly he was 
ordered to go Athens and apply himlelf to 


/ 


| together ſuitable to his inclinations, he went 


philoſophy 
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philoſophy, being then in his eighteenth 
year. He ſtudied for twenty years in the 
academy, under Plato; and as he had noy 
ſpent all his fortune, he was forced, for 
his ſubſiſtence, to make a trade of cer. 
tain medicines, which he himſelf fold at 
Athens. 

Ariſtotle eat little, and ſlept leſs ; and he 
had fo great an inclination to ſtudy, that 
in order to avoid being oppreſs'd by ſleep, 
he placed a veſſel of braſs by his bed-ſide, 
and when he went to bed, he ſtretched out 
one of his hands, in which he held an iron 
bowl, that the noiſe which it made by fal- 
ling into the baſon, when he was going to 
fleep, might wake him immediately. Dio. 
genes tells us, that he had a ſhrill voice, lit- 

tle eyes, and ſmall legs, and that he always 
went wel en 
ri ſtot le a yery ſubtle wit, and wit 
eaſe conceived "4 moſt difficult queſtions, 
He was not long before he became a profi- 
cient in Plato's ſchool, and diſtinguiſh'd 
_ himſelf above all the reſt of the academicks; 
there was-no queſtion decided without con- 
ſulting Ariftotle, even though his opinion 


was not always conformable to Plato's, All 


the reſt of the ſcholars look'd upon him 2 
an extraordinary genius; and ſome went ſo 
far as to follow his notions preferably to their 
maſter's 3 whereupon Ariftotle withdrew from 
the academy, which Plato reſented ; wo 

muc 
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much that he could not forbear treating him 
as a rebel, and complaining that his ſcholar 
kick'd at him, like a young foal that kicks 
al its dam. | 
The Athenians made choice of Ariſtotle to 
ſend on an embaſſy to king Philip, Father of 
Alexander the Great. He itay'd ſome time 
at Macedon about the affairs of the Atheni- 
am; and when he returned, he found that 
| Kenocrates had been made choice of to teach 
in the academy: Whereupon Ariſtotle finding 
that place filled, he ſaid, That it would be 
a ſhame for him to be ſilent whilſt Xeno- 
crates ſpoke; ſo he inſtituted a new ſect, 
and taught a different doctrine from that 
which he had learn'd from his maſter Plato. 
The great eſteem Ariſtotle was in for ex- 
celling in all ſorts of ſciences, eſpecially in 
philoſophy and politicks, made Philip king 
| of Macedon deſire to have him for a tutor to 
his ſon Alexander, who was then fourteen 
12 old: Ariſtotle accepted this profer, and 
ived eight years with Alexander, to whom, 
as Plutarch reports, he imparted certain ſe- 
crets in knowledge, which he diſcover'd to 
no body elſe. The ſtudy of philoſophy had 
not made Ariflotle moroſe ; for he likewiſe 
apply'd himſelf to buſineſs, and had a great 
| ſhare in whatever was tranſacted at the 
Court of Macedon in his time. King Philip, 
out of reſpe& to him, cauſed Stagira, which 
was that philoſophers native city, and Aion g 
— | een 


} . 
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been deſtroy'd during the wars, to be re. 
built, and the inhabitants to be reſtored to 


it. many of them having been made ſlaves, 
and the reſt gone away. 


Ariſtotle, when he left Alexander, came 
to Athens, where he was very well received, 


| of St 


becauſe king Philip had beſtowed many fa. 
vours on them upon his account. He took 
up his abode in the Lyceum, a place where 
there were very fine walks of trees : In thi 
pulwace it was that he ſettled his new ſchool; 
and becauſe he uſually taught his ſcholars as 
he walk'd with them, his ſe& had the name 
Peripateticks (from the Greek verb, ſignify: 
ing to walk about.) The Lyceum ſoon be: 
came famous for the great concourſe of peo- 
ple, which flock'd thither from various 
quarters to hear Ariſtotle, whoſe reputation 
had ſpread itſelf throughout all Greece. 


Alexander deſired Ariſtotle to apply him- 


ſelf to make phyſical experiments; for this 
purpoſe he aſſigned him/a great many hun- 
ters and fiſhers, tofurniſh him from all parts 
with materials for making his obſervations, 

and ſent him eight hundred talents to defray 
the expence of it. IS 


Ariſtotle at that time publiſh'd his books N 
of Phyſicks and Metaphyſficks ; and the news WV 


of it came to Alexander in Afia. This am- 
bitious prince, who deſired to excel all man- 
kind in every reſpect, was angry that Ar 
flotle's knowledge was becoming common ; 

| W 


not hit 


 ticula 


de re. and he ſignified his diſpleaſure by a letter 
ed to Nwhich he wrote to him in theſe terms. 


aVes, | 4" . KT ET 
Alexander to Ariſtotle. 

Came | SRI | | : : 

ive! 8 Ton was in the wrong to publiſh your book 


y fa. H Speculative Sciences, becauſe we ſhall know | 


took nothing more than others if what you have par- 
here N ticularly iuſtructed me in ſhould be imparted in 
| this N general to every body elſe, I would have you 
100]; N know, that I bad rather be ſuperior to others in 
rs 25 the knowledge of ſublime things, than ſurpaſs 
1ame ¶ them in power. SOT . 
nify. | Axiſtotle, to appeaſe this prince, return'd 
| be- Nanſwer, that he had publiſh'd them, but in 
peo- MWſuch a manner, that he had not publiſhed 
rious them in effect; which is as much as to 
ation Way, that he had ſo perplex'd his doctrine, 
that no body would ever be able to under- 
him- Witand it. (re SO 
this Arifotle did not always continue in favour 
hun- with Alexander, having diſobliged him by 
»arts N too warmly. taking the part of Calzhenes 
ons, the philoſopher. This Caliſthenes was great 
fray Wnephew to Ari/fotle, being the fon of his own 
niece; and Ariflotle had brought him up 
ooks Nwith him, taking great care of his education. 
When he left Alexander, he gave him this 


an- ¶ kinſman to attend him in the army, and re- 
1an- commended him to him after a very parti- 
Art- (cular manner. Caliſthenes uſed to ſpeak very 


freely to the king, and his temper was not 
Ke” complying 
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complying enough for him; and it was he 
who prevented the Macedonians from 4. 


doring him like a God, after the Perjuy ſt 


manner. 


Alexander, who hated him on account g 


his inflexible diſpoſition, found this means 
of being revenged, and getting rid of him, 
for he cauſed him to be accuſed of having 
ſome hand in the conſpiracy of Hermelay, 
the diſciple of Cal:#henes, and would not 
allow him to make any defence; but cauſed 


him to be expoſed to lions; others ſay, that Ni 
he was hang'd; and ſome, that he died up- 


on the rack. 

Ariftotle, ever ſince the puniſhment 
Caliſthenes, retain'd a great deal of ill will 
towards Alexander; who on his part, ſought 
all poſſible means of making him uneaſy, 
For this purpoſe he ſet up Xenocrates, and 


ſent him great preſents 3 at this Ar:#tl: 


become very jealous of him, and ſome even 
accuſe him of being concern'd in the con: 
ſpiracy of Antipater, and of — taught 
him how to make the poiſon, which is ſup: 
poſed to have been thedeath of Alexander, 


| Ariſtotle, though he was Ready enough th 
in other points, ſhew'd abundance of weak- 
neſs in ſome reſpects. Some time after he 


quitted the academy, he went to Hermai 
tyrant of Atarna; ſome ſay that he wi 


his relation; others affirm, that Arie 
was in love with him, and that ſome 1 


Hotle 


even 
con- 
weht 
ſup» 
der, 
ough 
veak- 
er he 
mia 
> Wi 
i ſtotl 
rim: 
nal 


thing. For inſtance, that the matt 
which a table is made, ſhould have the pri- 
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nal pleaſure was the motive of his journey. 


However, AriFotle married the ſiſter, o- 


thers ſay, the concubine of that prince, and 
abandon'd himfelf ſo far to the violent paſ- 
| Con which he had for this wife, that he did 


ſacrifice to her, ſuch as the Athenians uſed 
to offer to Ceres Eleuſina, and compoſed verſes 
in honour of Hermias, for conſenting to that 


| marriage. : 


riftotle divided his philoſophy into prac- 


tical and theoretical. Practical philoſophy 
is that which teacheth us ſuch truths as 
are proper to regulate the operations of the 
mind, as logick ; or which preſcribes us 


maxims for the right conduct of civil life, as 
morality and politicks. „ 
Theoretical philoſophy is that which diſ- 
covers to us truths meerly ſpeculative, as 
metaphyſicks and phyſicks. There are, ac- 


cording to him, three principles of natural 


things, viz. privation, matter and form. 

In order to prove that privation ought to 
be rank'd amongſt principles, he ſaid, that 
in the matter of which a thing is made, there 
ought to be a privation of the form of that 
er, of 


vation of the form of that table; which is 
as much as to ſay, that before a table is made, 
the matter of Which we make it muſt not be 


the table it ſelf. 


matter, 


Axiſtotle gave two different definitions of 
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matter, one of which was negative, as this: ,1{ 
Firſt, Matter, ſaid he, is that which is neithy iſ cauſ 
ſubTance, nor extent, nor quality, nor any other H 
Jort of being. Thus, according to him, the zn al 
matter of wood, for example, 1s neither it; in a1 
extent, nor figure, nor colour, nor ſolidity, I the! 
nor weight, nor hardneſs, nor dryneſz, circu 
nor moiſture, nor ſmell, nor, in ſhort, any nour 
of thoſe other accidents which are common nim: 
to wood. | ; tion, 
The other definition is affirmative, and he ſa 

is no more ſatisfactory than the former. He that 
ſaid, that matter is the ſubject of which a J matt 
thing is made, and into which it reſolves at I will 
laſt: It remains therefore, to know, what from 
this firſt ſubject is of which the works of na- nor! 
ture are compoſed. 3 A 
The ſame philoſopher teacheth, that in or- dies 
der to form a natural body, there is requi- ¶ wate 
ſite, beſides the firſt matter, another princi- Þ are h 
ple, which he calls form. Some are of o- cent 
pinion, that by this he means nothing elſe ¶ trary 
but the diſpoſition of the parts; others affirm ¶ from 
that he means thereby a ſubſtantial entity, Be 
really diftin& from matter; and that, tor ¶ a fit 
inſtance, when we grind corn, there ariſeth (oc 

| a new ſubſtantiał form, by which the corn lar. 
| becomes meal; and that after water is mird dert 
Þ with the meal, and it is kneaded together, I ſphei 
I there ariſeth another ſubſtantial form; which ¶ and x 


| turns the meal into dough ; that at length, the { 
| when the dough is baked, from thence ws” $48 
þ | STE: 5 N All 
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 alfo ariſeth a new ſubſtantial form, which 
| cauſeth the dough to become bread. 


He allows of this ſort of ſubſtantial forms 
in all other natural bodies; thus, for inſtance, 
in an horſe, beſides the bones, the fleſh and 
the nerves, the brain and the blood, which 
circulating through the veins and arteries 
nouriſheth all the parts; and beſides the a- 
nimal ſpirits, which are the principles of mo- 
tion, he admits a ſubſtantial form, which, 
he ſays, is the ſoul of the horſe; he affirms 
that this pretended form 1s not taken from 
matter, but from the power of matter, and 
will needs have it to be a real entity diſtin& 
from matter, of which 1t neither is a part, 
nor ſo much as a modification. 

 Arifotle is of opinion, that all earthly bo- 
dies are compoſed of the four elements, earth, 


water, air and fire, that earth and water 


are heavy, becauſe they incline towards the 
center of the world; and that, on the con- 
trary, air and fire endeavour to get as far 
from it as poſſible, and therefore are light. 
Beſides theſe four elements, he admitted 


a fifth, of which things celeſtial were com- 
nom and whoſe motion was always circu- 


He imagined, that above the air, un- 


der the concave of the moon, there was a 


ſphere of fire, where all flames aſcended 


and reſorted, as brooks and rivers run into 


ES \T | Ariftotle 
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Anriftotle held matter to be diviſible t 


infinity; and that the univerſe is filled; and * 
that there is no ſuch thing as a void in na- * 
ture; that the world is eternal; that the ſun 0 
always turn'd, and will continue ever turning os 
in the ſame manner as at preſent ; that the Ed 
generations of men have always ſubſiſted, * 
without their ever having had a beginning: = 
If, ſays he, there had been a firſt man, he = 
muſt have been born without father or mo- oth, 
ther which is a contradiction. He argues 0 ex 
after the ſame manner in reſpect to birds, " 
It is not poſſible, argues he, that there ſhould = 
have been a firſt egg which gave a begin- 92" 
ning to birds, or that there ſhould have been 1 
a firſt bird who gave it to eggs; for a bird 1 


comes from an egg, but then that egg comes hath 
from a bird, and thus they do proceed con- 
tinually one from another, without their 
ever having had a beginning. He reaſons 
after the ſame manner about all other kind 
of things in the univerſe. 

He affirms, that the heavens are incorrupt- 


ible; and that tho' ſublunary things are ſub- _ 
ject to corruption, their parts, however, never 10 1 


periſh; that they only change their place; ¶ e 
that out of the ruins of one thing another 1s the c 


form'd; and that thus the maſs of the world 6&3 
remains ſtill entire. them 
Arxiſtotle held the earth to be the center of altha 


the world, and that the principal Being moves ends 
the heavens round the earth by certain intel- I 2 
1 „ ligences, 


—— 
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this movement, 
Ariſtotle ſuppoſeth, t 


ligences, which EIT employ'd in 


at what 1s now co- 


 ver'd all over by the waters of the ſea, was 


formerly dry land; and that what is now dry 
land, will hereafter be overflow'd in the ſame 
manner: The reaſon which he alledgeth for 
it is, That brooks and rivers continually waſh 
away ſand and earth, which by degrees, cau- 
ſeth the ſhores to advance farther, and the 
ſea inſenſibly to retire; ſo that, if time does 
not fail, theſe alterations, of land into ſea 
and ſea into land, are produced at length in 
innumerable ages. He adds, that in ſeveral 
places, far upon the land, and which are e- 
ven very high, the ſea? when it went off, 


hath left ſome of its ſhells; and that upon 


ſearching into the earth, anchors alſo, and 
pieces of ſhips have been ſometimes found. 
ZA ut 
Ariſtotle moreover ſuppoſeth, that thefe 
alterations of ſea into land, and land into 
ſea, which are inſenſibly brought about in 


Ovid attributes this ſame opinion likewiſe to | 


a long ſeries of time, is, in ſome meaſure, 


the'cauſe why the memory of things paſt is 


worn out. He adds, that beſides this, there 
are other accidents which occaſion even arts 


themſelves to be loſt : Thoſe accidents are 


either plagues, wars, famines, earthquakes, . 


conflagrations, or, in ſhort, ſuch deſolations 
as Extirpate and deſtroy all the people of a 
| 12 


country. 
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country, unleſs ſome happen to remain by 
ng into the deſarts, where they lead à 
favage kind of life, and give riſe to other 
eople, who in proceſs of time, cultivate the 
land, and invent, or recover arts; and that 
the ſame notions have been renew'd and 
brought to light again an infinite number 
of times. And thus it is that he main- 
tains, That notwithſtanding theſe revolu- 
tions, and the viciſſitude of things, the ma- 
chine of the world always continues incor. 
c 
Arxiſtotle very carefully examines into what 
may contribute to make men happy in this 
world. In the firſt place, he confutes the o- 
pinions of the voluptuous, who make hap- 
pineſs conſiſt in corporeal pleaſures. He 
faith, that pleaſures, beſides their inſtabili- 
ty, cauſe alſo a loathing, and that they wea- 
ken the body. 
In the next place, he rejects the no- 
tions of the ambitious, who place their 
happineſs in honours, and who uſe al 
ſorts of means, be they never ſo unjuſt to 
c 
- He' ſaith, that the hononr is in him that 
honoureth; — that the ambitious de- 
| fire to be honoured, is on account of ſome 
virtue which they would be thought to have 
in them; and conſequently, that it is in 
the virtue rather than the honours, that hap 
Fo Shoe: Os 0201996 bag 5207 Pines 


88 
> & 


pineſs conſiſts ; inaſmuch as they are with 
ut us. | 
; In the laſt place, he confutes the opinion 
of the covetous, who place their happineſs 
in riches. He ſaith, that riches are not va- 
juable of themſelves; that they make thoſe 


unhappy who keep them, as being afraid to 


aſe them; and that, in order to make them 
uſeful, they thould be laid out and diſtri- 
buted 3 whereas happineſs ought to con ſiſt 


in ſomething fix'd, which is to be preſerved. 


and kept. 

After all, it is Ariſtotle's opinion, That 
happineſs conſiſts in the moſt perfect exer- 
ciſe of the underſtanding, and the practice 
of virtue. He afhirnis, that the moſt noble 
act of the underſtanding, is being employ'd 


in contemplating natural things, the hea- 


vens, the ſtars, and univerſal nature 5 but 


more eſpecially the ſupreme Being. He ne- 
vertheleſs obſerves that we cannot be entire- 
ly happy without having a ſufficient ſhare of 
riches according to our rank; ſince other- 


wiſe we cannot have leiſure for the contem- 


plation of pleaſing objects, or the practice of 
virtue. For inſtance, we can't oblige our 
| friend; and yet one of the greateſt pleaſures: 
of life, is to do good to thoſe whom we 
love; and thus happineſs, he ſaith, depends 
upon three things, the endowments of the 
mind, as wiſdom and prudence 3 the advan- 

tages of the body, as beauty, ſtrength and 
| ERS | #3 health; 
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194 ARISTOTLE. 
health; and the gifts of fortune; as riches | 
and nobility. He holds virtue not to be mo 
ſufficient to make men happy, and that the bec 
advantages of the body and the gifts of for- by 
tune, are abſolutely neceſſary, ſince a wile ſ ©! 
man will be unhappy, if either he wants, ot ſuc 
ſuffers pain. On the other fide he aſſures vel 
us, that vice is ſufficient to make men miſe. | wh 
rable; and, that although a man ſhould have are 
plenty, and enjoy, beſides, all other advan- toe 
tages, he would never be happy whilſt he ple 
was addicted to vice; that wiſe men are not 
entirely exempt from troubles, but that ſuch 
were only imaginary evils; that virtue and 
vice is not incompatible; that the ſame man, 
for inſtance, might be juſt and prudent, who 
was very intemperate in other reſpects, 
He admitted three ſorts of friendſhip, one 
of blood, one of inclination, and the other 
of hoſpitality. 

He thought that learning contributed very 
m_ to our embracing virtue, and aſſures 
us, that it is the greateſt comfort we can 
have in our old age. f 7 
| He, as well as Plato, allows of a firſt Be- 

ing, to whom he aſligns a providence. 
þ He was of opinion, that all our knowledge 
ſprang originally from the ſenſes; that an © 
| blind man, for inſtance, could have no per- 1 
| ception of colours, nor one that was deaf any | th. 
| notion of ſound, 5 


He 
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0 be 
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very 
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He maintains, in his politicks, that the 
monarchical ſtate is the moſt perfect of any, 
becauſe all other governments are managed 
by ſeveral perſons; for as an army that is 
conducted by one good chief only, is more 
ſucceſsful than one that is commanded by ſe- 
veral leaders, juſt ſo it is in governments; 
whilſt the deputies, or heads of a republick, 
are ſpending time in deliberating or meeting 
together, a monarch hath already taken the 
places requiſite, and put his deſigns in exe- 
cution: Beſides, the rulers of a common- 
wealth don't value ruining it, provided 


they can enrich themſelves elſewhere; they 


grow Jealous of one another, from whence a- 


riſe diviſions, and at length the ſtate muſt 
neceſſarily be ruin'd and overturn'd ; where- 
as in a monarchy the intereſts of the.prince- 
and ſtate are inſeparable, and muſt conſe- 
-quently flouriſh. 85 | 
Ariſtotle being ask'd, what was the ad- 
vantage of being a lyar. It is, anſwer- 
ed he, not to be believed when you ſpeak: 


truth. 


Being reprimanded for giving alms to a 
wicked perſon, I did not give him alms, re- 
ply'd Ariftotle, becauſe he is wicked, but 


as being a man. | 


He uſually told his friends and diſciples, 
that knowledge was, in reſpect to the ſoul, 
what light. is to the eyes; that though the 
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roots might be bitter, yet the fruit was very 
ſweet. 

He ſometimes, when angry with the 4. 
thenians, upbraided them with having found 

out the uſe of laws as well as corn, but that 
they made uſe only of the latter. 

Being ask'd what it was that ſooneſt wore 
out, he reply'd gratitude. _ 

What was hope. It is, ſaid he, the dream 
of one awake. 

Diogenes one day offering him a fig, 4. 
riſtotle ſaw that if he refuſed it Dioge- 
nes had ſome jeſt ready; he therefore took 
the fig and ſaid, laughing, Dzogenes hath 
_ his fig, and the uſe he intended to make 
(6) it. 

He ſaid that there were three things very 

_ neceſſary for children, viz. ſpirit, exerciſe, 
and diſcipline, 

Being ask'd what difference there was be- 
tween the wiſe and ignorant. As much, 
| 2 'd he, as between the living and the 

ead. 

He ſaid, that knowledge was an ornament 
in profperity, and a refuge in adverſity. 

That thoſe who gave a good education to 
children, were much more their parents 
than thoſe that begat them; becauſe the 
one only gave them life, but the other fur- 
niſhed them with the means of making it 


bappy. 
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That beauty was much more powerful to 
procure a good reception, than any letters of 


recommendation. | | 
Being ask'd how his ſcholars might profit 


beſt, They muſt always endeavour, ſaid he, 


to overtake the moſt forward, and never ſtay 
for thoſe behind. 

A certain man boaſting one day that he: 
was the citizen of a great city, Never mind 
that, ſaid Ariſtotle, but rather eonſider whe- 
ther you are worthy to be a member of a: 


famous nat ion. 


When he conſidered men's way of 
living; he often ſaid, There are ſome 
people who ſcrape. up riches as greedily 
as if they were to live for ever; and o- 
thers waſte. them as if they were to dye to 
Morrow. , | 

Being ask'd, what a friend was; he 
anſwer'd, it is the ſame foul in two bo- 


A certain man ſaying to him one day, 
How ſhould we behave our ſelves towards 
our friends. In the ſame manner, anſwer'd: 


| Ariſtotle, as we would have them behave to- 
wards us. 


He uſed. often to cry out, O! my friends, 


there is no ſuch thing as a friend in the 


8 one day {why we love hand- 
ple better. thanſthoſe that are ugly. . 
I. 5, , Andotle- 


"> 
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Ariſtotle anſwered, By your queſtion yo 


ſeem to be blind. | was 

Being ask'd what he was the better for H 
his philoſophy. It has made me able, an. chus, 
ſwered he, to do that of mine own ac. Ja gr 


— which others do only for fear of the 
aws. 
It is ſaid, that whilſt he was at Athen, 
he had intercourſe with a very learned man 
of Fudea, who gave him a thorough inſight 
into the learning and religion of the Egypti. 
ans, which, in thoſe days, moſt people went 
to learn in Egypt. 
Aristotle, after having taught in the J. 
ceum for thirteen years with abundance of 
reputation, was accuſed of impiety by Eun: 
medon, the prieſt of Ceres. The remembraiice 
of what they had done to Socrates terrify'd 
him ſo much, that he immediately deter- 
mined to leave Athens; ſo he retired to 
Chalcis in Eubæa. Some report, that he died 
there of grief, for his not being able to ac- 
count for the ebbing and aging of the Eu- 
riput. Others add, that be caſt himſelf into 
that ſea, and that he ſaid, when he was fal- 
ling, Let the Euripus ſwallow me up, ſince 
I cannot comprehend it. Others, after all, 
aſſure us that he died of the cholick in 
the 62d year of his age, and two years after 
the death of Alexander. — 
The people of Stagira erected altars to him, 
as if he had been a god, | ; 
. | | Ariftotle © 
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189 
Ariftotle made a will, off which Antipater- 
was the executor. EE 

He left behind him a ſon named Lycama-- 
chus, and a daughter, who was married to 
a grandchild of Demaretus, king of Lacede- 
Non. 
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ENOCRATES was one of the | came 
moſt famous philofophers of the old all r 
academy, for his honeſty, prudence, and wage 
chaſtity. He was of the city of. Chalcedon, I laugt 
fon of Agathenor, and became Plato's ſcholar ¶ ſhea 
very early, to whom he adhered ſo cloſely, I hauch 
that he even follow'd him into Sicih, where I dinai 
Hata went to the court of Dyoniſius the tyrant. vere 
He had a good underſtanding, and was ca- X 
pable of application, but ſomewhat heavy, ſo th 
When Plato compared him with Ariſtotle, he ſum 
uſed to ſay, That the one required a bridle, ¶ three 
and the other ſpurs. At other times he uſed I reſt, 
to ſay, laughing, Vith what hoxſe have [drawn Mon 
this aſs hither. 
| Aenocrates was moreover of a ſerious tem- 
per, and very rigid; inſomuch that Plato 
1 ſaid jeſting, Xenocrates, I pray 
Jon go and ſacrifice to the Graces, 


He 


YENOCKATES an 
He uſed alw ays to live ſhut up 1n the aca- 
demy. . 
12 1 he went into the ſtreets of A. 
55 thens, which happened very ſeldom, all the 
. wild young people of the city waited for him 
85 as he paſſed, in order to teaze him and make 
** BF him uneaſy ; and often they put lewd wo- 
men to bed to him without his being ſenſi- 
ble of it. The famous harlot Phryne laid a. 
wager with ſome young people, that ſhe 
would delude Xenocrates ; one day therefore, 
when he had drank more than uſual, ſhe 
came into his houſe richly dreſſed, and lay 
all night by him without winning her 
wager. Thoſe with whom ſhe had betted 
laugh'd at her, and deſired to be paid ; but 
| ſhe anſwered ſmiling, laid that I would de- 
bauch a man, but not a Fatue. This extraor- 
dinary chaſtity he preſerved by a very ſe- 
| vere diſcipline. 


ſo that when Alexander ſent him a great 
ſum of money for a preſent, he only took 
e, three Attick Mina's, and return'd all the 
| FF reſt, ſaying to thoſe who brought him the 
Money, Alexander hath a great many people to 
| maintain, therefore he hath. more need of money 
1- © than | | 
to | Another time Antipater offered him the 
y. like preſent : Xenocrates thank d him, but 
would never take any of his monex. 


— -» > =» 


RB *© Wen 


Nenocrates was a very diſintereſted perſon; 


202 XENOCRATES. 
When he was in Sicily he won a gol- for 
den crown, having gain'd the prize by for 
out-drinking thoſe who engaged with hin, jim 
But Nenocrates would make no uſe of it; con 
for as ſodn as he return'd to Athens, he © ling 
laid it at the feet of the ſtatue of Merc. tee 
7y, and dedicated it to that god, to whom noi 
he frequently offered garlands of flow. the 
ers, 
Tienocrates was ſent to Philip king of had 
Macedon on an embaſſy with ſeveral others; © pre! 
he entertain'd them all ſumptuouſly, and \ 
made them conſiderable preſents: After wit 
this he conferr'd ſeveral times with them, # font 
and ſo managed them, that they were eto t 
very one ready to do what he deſired. . Ae. 
nocrates was the only perſon who would 
not meddle with the king's preſents, nor 
Ever go to any of the feaſts; nor even 
to the conferences which were held be- 
tween them; ſo that upon their return to 
Athens, they declared publickly that it was 
unneceſſary to ſend - Xenocrates with them, 
becauſe he had been of no uſe. This very 
much diflatisfied all the people, and they 
were juſt going to ſet a fine on him; but 
Lenocrates diſcovered how matters had 
been tranſacted, and adviſed the Athenians 
to be more careful than ever of the affairs 
of the common-wealth ; ſince Philip, by 
his great. preſents, - had ſo corrupted their 
mbaſladors, that they were ready of 
| | | orm 


4. 
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form whatever he had a mind; but that 
for his part Philip could never prevail with 
him to take any preſent. By this, the 
contempt which NXenocrates was juſt fal- 
ling under, was on a ſudden turned to eſ- 
teem; and the matter making a great 
noiſe, Philip own'd publickly, that of all 
the ambaſſadors which had — been ſent 
to him, Xenocrates was the only one who 
had deſpiſed, and would not accept of his 
preſents. 

Whilſt Antipater was engaged in the war 
with Lamia, he took ſeveral Athenians pri- 


ſoners, and Xenocrates was ſent by the ſtate 


to treat with him about their ranſom. As 
ſoon as Xenocrates arrived, Antipater would 


in the firſt place have him dine with him be- 


fore they began to treat ; but Xenocrates told 


him that he muſt put off-his feaſt, and that 
he would not eat till he had concluded the 


affairs which he was ſent about, and ſet his 
fellow citizens at liberty. Antipater was 
much affected with the zeal that he expreſs'd 
for his country, and ſo immediately began 


to treat; and the matter being forthwith de- 


cided, the priſoners were ſet at liberty, and 
Antipater could not help admiring Xenocra- 


tes's capacity for buſineſs, 


When NXenocrates was in Sicaly, Dionyſus 


faid one day to Plato, ſomebody will cut off 
fan head. Xenocrates, 


who was by „ Te- 


ply'd 
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204 XENOCRATES. 
ply'd, That ſhall never happen unleſs they cut 
off mine firt. | 

Another time Antipater being at Athens, 
he came and ſaluted Xenocrates, who being 
at that time engaged in making a ſpeech, 
would not break it off, and made him no 
anſwer until he had finiſhed all that he had 
to ſay. | 

When Speucippus the philoſopher, who 
was nephew and ſucceflor to Plato in the 
academy, perceived himſelf grown old, 
_ indiſpoſed, and near his end; he ſent for 
NXenocrates, and deſired him to take his 
place: Nenocrates accepted it, and had be- 
gan to teach publickly,. when a perſon 
coming into his ſchool, who underſtood nei- 
ther muſick, geometry nor aſtronomy, he 
ſaid to him, Friend, get. thee hence, for thon 
art ignorant of all the charms and principles of 
philoſophy. "465.7 
Tenocrates greatly deſpiſed glory and pow- 
er, was fond of retirement, and daily ſpent 
ſome time in private, without ſpeaking to 

any body. 5 

The Athenians had ſo great a notion of 
his honeſty, that one day, when he came 
before the magiſtrates to give evidence in 
a cauſe, as he approached the altar to ſwear, 
according to the cuſtom of the country, 
that what he ſaid was true, the Judges 
roſe up and would not let him ſwear, ſay- 
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ing, that there was no need of his oath, 


they believing him on his bare word. 


Polemon, fon of PhiloFratus, who was 
a very debauched young man, went deſign- 
edly one day very drunk, with a garland 
on his head, into the ſchool of Nenocrates, 
who was then diſcourſing about tempe- 
rance 3 but he was ſo far from breaking off 
his diſcourſe, that he went on with great- 
er force and vehemence than before ; and 
Polemon was ſo affected by it, that from 
thence forward he . began to forſake his 
wicked courſe, and firmly reſolved to lead 
a good life for the future; which he accor- 
dingly did; inſomuch, that he became very 
knowing, and ſucceeded his maſter Xeno- 
. „„ | 
| Nenocrates compoſed many things both 
in verſe and proſe, and dedicated one of 
- pieces to Alexander, and another to Ephe- 
_- | 
As he had no regard to any body, he 
gained abundance of enemies in the com- 
mon-wealth ; and at laſt the Athenians 
ſold him for a ſlave, in order to get rid 
of him. Demetrius Phalereus, who was at 


| that time in great eſteem in Athens, bought 


him, and gave him his liberty; and pre- 


vailed with the Athenians to be ſatisfied with 
his being banithed. j 


Xenocrates, when he was eighty two 


years of age, fell one night againſt a Plat- 


ter, 
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ter, which he happen'd to meet in his way, 
and died upon the ſpot. 
| He taught for the ſpace of 22 years in 

the academy, and flouriſh'd in the reign of 
Lyfimachus, about the one hundred and ſe. 
cond olympiad. = 
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if you pleaſe, while you diſcourſe in pub- 
lick, you will find no ſtick"that is hard e- 


eible an obſtinacy, receiv'd him for his. 
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cius, a banker, was born at Sinope, a 
city in Paphlagonia, about the 94th olym- 


Both he and his father being accuſed of 
coining, Tſecins was taken, and died in pri- 
ſon; but Diogenes, who was under no ſmall 
apprehenſion, eſcaped to Athens. Imme- 
diately upon his arrival there, he made a 
viſit to Antiſthenes, who, inſtead of giving 
him a kind reception, puſh'd him back with 
his ſtick, being reſolved to have no diſciples. 
Diogenes was ſo far from being ſurpriz d, 
that bowing down his head, he ſaid, Strike 
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nough to keep me from you! Upon which 
Antiſthenes, being overcome by ſo invin- 


Diogenes 


— — — =_ 
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try. He was wont to ſay, that the blind 


cover'd with ſnow. He endeavoured alſo to 


him a lodging, and receiving no anſwer, he 
made uſe of a tub inſtead of a houſe, and 
had never any other habitation. 


when the ground is parched by the rays of 
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Diogenes was obliged to live very-mean. Hinz 

ly, as a perſon baniſhed from his country, I me 

and knew not where to ſeek relief. ſno\ 
Seeing one day a mouſe running wanton. beat 


ly croſs the room, and obſerving that the I Dien 
was neither afraid of the night, nor follici- E 


tous what ſhe eat, nor where ſne lay, it and 


gave him ſome comfort in his diſtreſs. He ſons 
therefore reſolved for the future to lead an I Ln 
eaſy and contented life, and not to trouble 
himſelf with any thing but what was necef. V, 
ſary for his preſent ſubſiſtence. He made I 
his cloak double, that by folding himſelf play 
therein, it might ſerve him both for a bed ſho! 


and blanket. WE a 
All his wealth conſiſted in a ſtaff, wallet indi 
and diſh ; this, generally ſpeaking, was his his 
equipage; but he only made uſe of his ſtaff 7 

in ſickneſs, or when he went into the coun - ente 


and deaf were not properly cripples, but 
they who had no wallet. It was his cuſtom 
to go bare-foot even when the ground was 


eat raw fleſh, but could not effect it. Ha- 
ving written to an acquaintance -to provide 


In the moſt ſcorching heat of ſummer, 


the ſun, to roll himſelk in the bu- in 8 


ning 


= 
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ning ſand; amd in the winter he would ſome- 


times embrace the ſtatues when cover'd with 
ſnow : This he did to inure himſelf either to 
bear the heat or cold without any inconve- 
nience. N 
He contemn'd all mankind, treated Plato 
and his ſcholars as debauchees, and as per- 
ſons who delighted in luxury and intempe- 
He call'd orators the peoples ſlaves. 
He ſaid, that crowns, the emblems of glo- 
ry, were no leſs brittle than the bubbles of 
water which break in the making; and that 
plays were admir'd by none but fools. In 
ſhort, nothing eſcap'd his ſatyr. | 
He eat, ſlept and diſcours'd in all. places 
indifferently; and one day pointing with 
his fingers at Fupiter's portico, The Athe- 
mans, {aid he, have built this palace for my 
entertainment. 
He often ſaid, When I reflect on the gover- 


. nors, pbyſicians and philoſophers that are in 


the world, I am inclined to think, that 
man, by his wiſdom, is vaſtly ſuperior to all 
other creatures; but then again, when 1 ſee 


the diviners, the interpreters of dreams, and 


others exalted with riches and honours, I 


cannot help thinking, that man is by much 
the moſt ſimple being of the whole creation. 


One day, as he was walking in the fields, 
he perceived a boy drinking water out of 
the hollow of his hand; What, ſaid Diogenes, 
in great confuſion, am I to learn from Salt 
= «„ 
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dren, what things are neceſſary ? Upon 
which, he immediately took his diſh out of 
his wallet and broke it. 


He was very liberal in his commendati. 
ons of thoſe who talked much of marrying, 
but never marry'd; who prepar'd their e- 
quipage to make a voyage, but never em- 
bark'd ; who were invited to take upon 'em 
the adminiſtration of publick affairs, but 
prudently declin'd it. | | 

He applied himſelf wholly to moral philoſe. 


phy, and was entirely neghgent of all other 


ſcrences. He was of a brisk and lively ge- 


»ius, could eaſily foreſee all objections hat- 


ſoever. 11 2d 

He made no account of marriage, and was 
of opinion, that all women ſhould be com- 
mon; and that every one was at liberty to 


make love to her whom he liked beſt, 


He thought it no crime for a man in ne- 
ceſſity to ſteal what he wanted; and that we 


_ ought to ſuffer nothing to aMi& us, it being 


much better for a man to take comfort than 
hang himſelf. „ 
Diſcourſing one day upon a ſubject no 


leſs ſerious than importarit, and perceiving 


that few or no perſons attended to what he 
ſaid, he immediately fell a ſinging, upon 
which the people flocking about him, he 
reprimanded em ſeverely for their being ſo 
fond of trifles, and ſo careleſs and negligent 


a 
It "I 
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It was ſurprizing to him, that gramma- 
pen ¶ iians ſhould torture and torment themſelves 
t of I find out the evils which Ulyſes had ſuf- 
frd, and at the ſame time be ſo unatten- 
ine tie to their own .. m 
1 He blam'd muſiczans for taking ſo much 
em. pains to tune their inſtruments while their 
* minds were in diſorder, which required 
but their firſt and earlieſt application. 

. He reprimanded the mathematicians for 
TY 17 themſelves with the contemplation 
her Jof the ſun, moon, and frars, and being igno- 
| rant of the things that lay before thein. 

Nor was he leſs provoked againſt the 
lawjers, who talk'd much of juſtice, but ne- 
ver once thought of reducing it to practice. 

He alſo reprov'd thoſe covetous wretches, 
who pretend to have no regard to their in- 
tereſt, commended thoſe who held money 
in contempt, and at the ſame time were 
wholly bent upon amaſſing of riches. _ 

Nothing ſeem'd more ridiculous to him 
than for men to offer ſacrifice to the gods for 
the preſervation of their health, and when 
that was done to indulge themſelves in lux- 
is u and intemperance, which was the only 
he Vay todeſtroy it. | | 

He ſaid, that he met with ſeveral perſons ' 
who endeavoured to excel each other in wit, 
ſo but few or none had the emulation to be firſt 
nt 0 the path of virtue. 5 ; 
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Being once at a great entertainment wit) 
Plato, Who eat nothing but olives, Whence 
comes it, ſaid be, that ſo great a philoſopher 
ſhould ſail as far as Sicily to enjoy theſe 
dainties, yet refuſe to eat em. Mato an- 
ſwer d, I liv'd in Sicily on capers and olives 
and ſo I do here. What occaſion had you then, 
reply'd Diogenes, to make a voyage toS)racuſ: 
were there then no capers nor olives at 4. 
thens ? | | 
As Plato was one day repaling ſome 
friends of Dionyſius the tyrant, Diogenes came 
in, and as he trod on his purple carpets, ] 
tread, ſaid he, on the vanity of Plato. True, 
- Diogenes, cry'd Plato, but with a greater va 
nity. | 5 | 
| A certain ſophiſt being willing to give 
Diogenes a ſpecimen of the fineneſs of his 
parts; You are not what I am ſaid he; I 
am a man. Your reaſoning had been more 
Juſt, ſaid Diogenes, had you began with ſay- 
ing, you were no man, becauſe your con- 
cluſion would then have been, that Diogenes 
was à man. 3 
Being ask d, in what part of Greece he 
had ſeen wiſe men; his anſwer was, He 
had ſeen ſome boys at\Lacedemon, but no 
Where ſeen men. | EP 
He walked abroad at mid-day with 2 
Aten candle in his hand; being ask d 
what he wanted; his anſwer was, I Iook fot 
à man. | 


At 


- 2 | 55 — 
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At another time, he called out aloud in 
the middle of the ſtreet, Ho ! men, men; 
men! but as ſoon as the mob was gather'd 
about him, Diogenes drove them away with 
his ſtick ; They were men, ſaid he, that I 
r 

Demoſthenes dining at a publick houſe, 
aid ſeeing Dzogenes paſs by, hid himſelf, 
Diogenes perceiving it, immediately cry'd 
out, Don't hide your ſelf, the more you 
hide your ſelf in a tavern, you will ſink the 
deeper. | FLAG el 


Seeing ſome ſtrangers, who came on pur< 
poſe to get a ſight of Demoſthenes, Diogenes 


went to them, and pointing at Demoſthenes 


with his finger, he {aid to them ſmil- 


ing, there, there, look attentively upon 
him; ſee there the mighty orator. of the 
Athemans, By 


Being one time in a magnificent palace, 


where there was gold and marble in abun- 
dance, and having firſt conſider'd the beauty: 
of the place, he fell a coughing, and after two 
or three efforts, ſpit upon the face of the 
perſon who ſhew'd it; Excuſe me, ſaid Dioge- 
xes, I could find no worſe place to ſpit in. 
At another time, he being but half ſhav'd; 
and intruding himſelf into the company ot 
ſome young gentlemen, who were drinking 
together, they beat him, and turn'd him 
out of the room. Diogenes, to puniſn em, 


writ their names upon a paper, and tying 
7 * | 5 | K — a 


it 
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it upon his ſhoulder, went about through 
the ſtreets, that all men might know their 
treatment of him, and cenſure them for it. 
A xraſcally fellow reproaching him for his 
poverty; Iz never, ſaid Diogenes, ſaw any 
man puniſh'd for being poor, but many have 
been hang' d for being villains. 
HFle often lamented, that the moſt profi- 
table things were leaſt eſteem'd; that a ſta- 
tue was valued at three thouſand crowns, 
and a buſhel of wheat at twenty pence. 
Aàs,ss he was going into the bath, the water 
being dirty; Where, ſaid he, muſt they waſh, 
that waſh themſelves here? | | 
Being taken priſoner at Chæronca by the 
Macedomans, and carried to king Philip, he 
asked him who he was; I am a ſpy, ſaid he, 
on thy inſatiable covetouſneſs. The king 
was ſo well ſatisfied with his anſwer, that he 
gave him his liberty, and ſent him away. 
Diogenes was of opinion, that wiſe men 
could never be in want; and that all things 
were at their diſpoſal : He argues thus, All 
things are the gods; wiſe men are God's 
friends; friends have all things in common; 
therefore all things are wiſe mens. In con- 
ſequence of this way of reaſoning, when he 
wanted any thing, he asked it of his friends. 
As Alexander was paſling thro' Corinth, he 
had the curioſity to viſit Diogenes, who was 
there at that time; he found him in the 
Caneun ſunning himſelf, and mending = 
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tub. I am the great Aexan der, ſaidthe king. 
I am the dog Diogenes, reply d the philoſo- 
pher. Doſt thou not fear me, continued A- 
lexander ? What art thou, ſaid he, a good or 
bad prince ? He anſwered, agoodone. The 
philoſopher return'd, If thou art good, who 
will fear thee ? Alexander admiring his wit 


and freedom, after ſome farther converſati- 
on, told him, that finding he wanted a great 


many things, he ſhould be glad to aſſiſt him. 
Ask what you will, ſaid the prince, and you 
ſhall have it. Stand aſide, reply'd Diogenes, 
you prevent my enjoying the benefit of the 
lun. A 1 
Alexander was extreamly ſurprized to find 
a man who was above the world. Who of 


he two is the richeſt, ſaid Diogenes? he 


who is content with his cloak and wallet, or 
he who is not ſatisfied with a kingdom, but 
"expoſes himſelf to a thouſand dangers to en- 
large his Dominions? Alexander's. courtiers 
were much provoked, that ſo mighty a king 
ſhould ſo greatly honour ſuch a dog, as Dioge- 
nes, Who never roſe from his ſeat when the 
king came to him. Alexander perceiv'd it; 
and as he went away ſaid, If I was not A- 


lexander I would be Diogenes. 


In his paſſage to Zgina, he was taken by 
Pirates, who carried him to Crete, and ex- 
poſed him to ſale. He bore this misfortune 


with wonderful patience, it ſeem' d to give: 


him no manner of concern. Seeing one 
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Xemades, a gentleman of a good mien and 
well attir'd 3 Sell me ſazd he, to this man, 
for I plainly ſee, that he wants a maſter, 
As Xemades drew near to buy him, Come 
Child, ſaid he, come and purchaſe a man, 
Being ask'd, what he could do ; he immedi- 
ately reply d, that he had the talent of go- 
verning men. Cryer, ſaid he, cry aloud in 
the market, if any one ſtands in need of a 
maſter, let him buy me. His owner not 
permitting him to ſit down, be ſaid, Fiſh 
are bought and ſold, be their poſture what 
it will; and I cannot but wonder, that when 
men buy a lid of a kettle, they try it with 
their fingers whether the metal be ſound or 
Not ; but when they buy a man they are 
contented if they only ſee him. When the 
price was agreed, he told Aeniades, that he 
ought to pay him all obedience; for, if I ſerve 
you as a pilot or phyſician, it matters not 
whether I am a ſlave or free, tis your part to 
obey me. | 5 
ALeniades gave him the tuition of his chil- 
dren, and the care he took of their educati- 
on was very extraordinary. He made em 
get by heart the moſt remarkable and beau- 
tiful paſſages of the poets, and was at the 
pains of making an abridgment of his philo- 
ſophy for their uſe and ſervice. He made 
em exerciſe themſelves in wreſtling, hun- 
ting and riding. He taught em to uſe both 
he bow and the fling. He inur'd em to 2 
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plain and ſimple diet, and to drink only wa- 
ter at their ordinary meals. He order'd *emt 
tobe ſhav'd cloſe to theskin. He led *em of: 
ten about the ſtreets in poor mean cloaths, 
and fometimes without either ſhoes or coats. 
They in their turn were no leſs kind to Di- 
ogenes, taking frequent occaſions of recom-- 
mending him to their parents. 

While Diogenes continued in a ſtate of ſla- 
very, his friends were ſollicitous for his de- 
liverance. You are fools, ſaid he, you make 
me ridiculous ; the lion is not a flave to thoſe 
who feed him, but they who feed him are 
his ſlaves. * 

When the herald proclaimed, that Dioxip- 


pus had vanquiſh'd the men at the olympic” 


Os. Call 'em flaves, ſaid Diogenes, tis L. 
who have vanquiſh'd men: 


To ſome, who ſaid to him, Tou are old, 


- Diogenes, it 15: now high time to take ſome 


repole ; Would you have me, he reply d, 
ſlacken my pace within fight of the goal? 
would it not rather be more proper, more be- 
coming to mend it? | [RT 
As he was walking the ſtreets, he took 
notice of a man who had drop'd a piece of 
bread, and wasaſhanr'd to take it up; he re- 
proved him for his folly, and to convince 
him, that no man ought to be aſhamed of 
endeavouring not to lofe any thing, he tied 
a ſtring to a broken bottle and drew it thre?” 


the city. 9 x 
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He compar'd himſelf to a skilful muſician, 
who goes higher than the true note, that o- 
thers may learn it. 
_ To one, who was deſirous of being his 
ſcholar, he gave a ham of bacon to carry, and 
order'd him to follow him; but he being a- 
ſham'd to carry the ham through the ſtreets, 
threw it down and went away. 

Diogenes meeting him ſome time after; 
What ſaid he, hath this ham of bacon diſſolv'd 
the friendſhip that was between us? 
Seeing a woman, as he walk'd along, pro- 

ſtrate her ſelf before the gods in ſuch a man- 


ner, that ſhe diſcover'd her nakedneſs behind; 


Good woman, ſaid he, ſince the gods are be- 
hind you as well as before you, are you not 
afraid to appear before them in ſo indecent 
a poiture ?. 95 
Reflecting on his paſt life, he ſmiling 
ſaid, that all the curſes in the tragedies 
were fallen upon him; that he was without 
city, houſe, or country; ſo poor, that he 
liv'd only from day to day, but that he op: 
_ Pos'd his magnanimity to fortune, nature to 
law, and reaſon to the troubles of the Soul, 
Upon a man's conſulting him what time 
was moſt proper to eat; If you are rich, ſaid 
he, eat when you pleaſe ; If poor, when you 


Being much intreated by the Athenians to 
' Initiate. himſelf into their myſteries, fe 
confidently affirming, that they, who dlid ſo 
BEE * tis. 25 Were 
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vere prefer'd by the gods to the higheſt _ 


honours in the other world; Diogenes an- 
ſwer d, that he thought it very ſtrange, that 
Ageſilaus and Epimanondas ſhould continue in 
the mire, while ſush mean wretches, as they 
generally initiated, ſhould have their abode 
in the fortunate Iſlands. . 

Being ask'd the reaſon, why he perfum'd his 
feet; The perfume, ſaid he, aſcends from the 
head into the air, from the feet into the noſe. 
An infamous eunuch having writ upon 
the door of his houſe, Let no ill thing enter 
here; Which way, ſaid Diogenes, will the 
maſter enter? ; Ti 

Some philoſophers offering to. prove, that 
there, was no ſuch thing as motion, he roſe 
up and walk' d. What are you doing, ſaid 


one of them to him? I am confuting your 
Arguments, {aid Diogenes. 21 


To one who was diſcourſing of aſtrology, 
ong 1s 1t ſince you came from 
o je) 57 
Plato having defin'd a man to be an animal 
with two legs without feathers z; Diogenes 
ſtrip'd a cock, hid it under his cloak, and 
went to the academy : Then pulling aut the 
cock and throwing him into the middle of the 
ſchool ; See ſaid he, here is Plato's man for 
you, Upon this, Plato added to his definition, 


that this animal hath large broad nails. 
As he paſs'd thro' Megara, ſeeing the chil- 
dren naked, and the ſheep cloathed with 


9 K 4 wool; 
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wool Here, ſaid he, it is better to be a ſheey 

than EBT : 

A As he was at Dinner, obſerving ſome mice 
as they were eating the crumbs which fell 
under the table; Look here, ſaid he, Diogenes 
alſo feeds his paraſites. 

Being ask'd at another time, as he was 
coming out of the Bath, whether many men 
were bathing there? he anſwer'd No. Being 


ask'd again, whether the crowd was not very 


great; he anſwer d Yes. 


Being invited to an entertainment, he re- 


fus'd to go: I was there, ſaid he, yeſterday, 
and had no thanks for it. | 
To one, who, as he was carrying a piece 


of timber hit him with it unawares, and then 


bid him take care; Do you intend; ſaid he, 


to hit me again? Meeting afterwards with 
an adventure of the like nature, he ſtruck the 


man with his ſtick who hurt him, and ſaid, 
Do you take care. IS 

He was ſo wet one day with the rain, that 
the drops ran down from all parts of his robe. 
Every one that beheld him was greatly moved 
with compaſhon ; but Plato, who happened 
to be there, ſaid, He'll be much more miſe- 
-rable, ſhould you go away and take no notice 
of him, + Lge; 
One day, ſome body giving him a blow upon 
his head; I did not know, ſaid he, that it was 
not ſafe to walk the ſtreets without a hel- 

* Being 


Hie thought thoſe men extremely blame 
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Being ask'd at another time, what he would 
have for a blow on the head? he reply'd, A- 
helmet. a | 

Midias, having beaten him cruelly with: 
his fiſt, ſaid thus to him, If you complain, 
here are a hundred pieces for a fine. The 
next day Diogenes, with a gauntlet of iron, 
gave Midias a terrible blow on the head; 
Complain, ſaid he, and you ſhall have the 
ſame recompence that you profer'd. me. 

- Lifts, the apothecary, asking him, whether 
he believed there were any gods; Can IJ, 
ſaid he, do otherwiſe than believe it, when E 
know you to be their greateſt enemy. 
Seeing a man one day, waſhing. hoping: 
thereby to purify himſelf; Miſerable wretch, 


faid Diogenes to him, tho* you continue to- 


waſh till to morrow, it will not keep you 
from committing faults in grammar; no 
more will it purge away the crimes of which: 
. 
Seeing a boy in an immodeſt poſture, ie 
ran directly to his maſter, and ſtriking him 
with his ſtick, ſaid to him, Why. is your 
ſcholar no better inſtracted ?- „ 

U pon a perſoms ſnewing him an horoſcope, 
(a ſcheme or figure to foretel mens fortunes.) 
This, ſaid Diogenes, is an extraordinary thing. 
indeed, but it is to prevent a-man's-periſhing:; 


by famine, 


able, who. complain'd of providence... Ws- 


A % ST 
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pray, {aid he, for thoſe things which ſeem 
good to us, not for thoſe that are really fo, 

Diogenes being ſenſible, that tho' his man- 
ner of life was generally approv'd of, yet 
there were few who followed his example; 1 
am a favourite hound, ſaid he, but few, or 
none of thoſe that admire me, have courage 
Enough to come and hunt with me. 

To thoſe who were terrified with dreams, 
he ſaid; That they took no notice of their 
thoughts when waking, but were very ſollici- 
tous, even to ſuperſtition, of what they 


thought when ſleeping. 


Upon his ſeeing a woman carry'd in a 
litter; That cage, ſaid he, is by no means 
Proper for ſo indifferent a bird, 

He was ſo much beloved by the Athenians, 
that they ordered a young man to be ſcourg'd 
Tor breaking his tub, and gave him another. 
When all men extol'd Caliſthene s happineſs, 
who had the privilege of Alexander's Table; 
For my part, ſaid Diogenes, I think him un- 
Happy, ſince he can neither dine nor ſup but 
when Alexander doth. 1 

When Caterus uſed his utmoſt endeavours 


to perſuade him to live with him, Diogenes: 


told him, that he had rather eat bread only 
at. Athens, then live ſumptuouſly in his palace. 
When Perdiccas threaten'd to kill him if he 


action, ſaid Diogenes, the leaſt venomous crea- 
tute can do as much. I aſſure you, that 
Diogenes. bas no occaſion either for Ferdiccas, 

on. 3 N R : or 


did not come to him; You will do a mighty 


condemn'd thee to perpetual baniſhment-z 
he made this anſwer 3 I alfo have condemn'd 
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or all his greatneſs, to improve his happineſs. 
Alas! the gods are extremely liberal in be- 
towing life on men, but the ſolid pleaſures 
of it are unknown to the luxurious. 

To one, who had his ſhoes put on by his 
ſervant ; Thou wilt never be happy, ſaid he, 
till he blows thy nofe: Are your hands of 
no uſe ? 1135 

Seeing the officers leading a man to ex- 
ecution, who had ſtol'n a bowl out of the 
publick treaſury ; Behold, ſaid he, the great 
thieves conduct the little ones. 

He often ſaid, that a rich man without 
learning was like a Sheep cover'd with a 
golden fleece. | 

As he was, on a time, in the publick mar- 
ket, he began to ſcratch himſelf. Would to 
God, ſaid he, that ſcratching my belly would 
keep, away hunger. 

As he was bathing one day, ſeeing a youth 


"making motions in the water which were 


very unbecoming ; The more you excel, 


ſaid he, the more blameable are you. 


Seeing an Inſcription over a prodigal's 
door, to this effect; This houſe is'to be ſold, 


I knew, ſaid he, that thy maſter's exceſlive 


drinking would force him to ſpeẽw. 


- To another, who faid, The Synoprans have 


« 


them to ſtay in their wretched country, 


which lies on the coaſt of the Euxine Sea. 


Being 
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Being once very preſſing to have his ſtatue Þ to t 
erected, and being ask'd the reaſon ; I did it, I frui 
{aid he, to accuſtom my ſelf to be diſappoint- 4 


=_ | mal 
Being fore'd to beg by reafon of his po- you 
verty, he ſaid to the firſt man he met; If 1 
thou ever gaveſt charity to any poor man, gole 
give it alſo to me; if not, begin with me. mat 
Being ask'd in what manner D7on)fins the 1 


tyrant entertain'd his friends; Henſes them, ſerv 
reply'd Diogenes, like bags, hangs up the full, I he a 
and throws away the empty. | ſinc 
Seing a prodigal eating olives in a ta- Dios 
vern ; Had you always, ſaid he, din'd after 1 1 
this manner, your ſupper had now been better. | fort 
He faid, That the irregularity of mens The 
deſires was the ſource of all their misfortunes. | Av? 
That good men were the images of the gods. | to t) 
That the Belly was man's deſtruction. A 
That a polite and eloquent diſcourſe was herr 
Uke a ſtream: of honey; and that none were tab! 
in love but the-tdle, ah 
Being ask'd, what was the moſt nnhappy Þ you: 
condition in life; his anſwer was, To be old to cc 
Being ask'd at another time, what was the B 
greateſt blefling of life; he reply d; Liberty. be f 
Some body enquiring, what beaſt bites Uf 
worſt; Of wild beaſts, anfyer'd he, a de- cour 
tractor; of thoſe that are tame, a flatterer. By 


Seeing a woman hanging on an olive tree, arbit 
wake alk'd along one day, he aid, O would g 
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to the gods, ſaid he, that all trees bore ſuch 
fruit. 5 : J 

A man asking him, what age was beſt to 
marry in; Diogenes anſwer'd, When we are 
young it is too early, when old too late. 

Being queſtion'd at another time, why 
gold was pale; It is pale, faid he, becauſe ſo 
many envy the poſleiling it. 

To thoſe who advis'd him to ſend after his 
ſervant Manes, who had run away from him, 
he anſwered thus; Twould be very ſtrange, 
ſince Manes could live without Diogenes, if 
Diogenes could not live without Manes. 

To a tyrant, who deſir'd his advice, what 
ſort of braſs was moſt proper for his ſtatue; 
The ſame, ſaid he, that Harmodins's and 
Axiſtogiton's were made of, who were enemies. 
to tyrants. | 
As Plato one day was explaining his ideas; 
he made mention of the form of a cup and 
table. Diogenes ſaid, that he did not under- 
ſtand him: To ſee a cup or table, ſaid Plats, 
you need only make uſe of your eyes, whereas, 
to comprehend the ir forms, recourſe muſt be 
had to the underſtanding. Lt” 
Being ask'd what he thought of Socrates ; 


he ſaid, He was a fool. 


Upon his ſeeing a young man bluſſr; Take 
courage, ſaid he, tis the colour of virtue. 
Being choſen by two advocates to be their. 


arbitrator; he condemn'd them both; the one, 
* guilty of the theft he as. accus d of ;. the: 
r _ other: 
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other, for preferring an unjuſt complaint, he 
having loſt nothing but what he himſelf had 
ſtol'n from others. 
Being ask'd, why men heſtow'd their alms 
rather on the blind and lame, than on phi- 
loſophers; Becauſe, ſaid he, they may be- 
come lame or blind, but have no hopes of 
being philoſophers. 
Being alſo ask'd, whether he had a man 
or woman ſervant ; he anſwer'd, Neither. 
who then will bury you, reply'd the perſon 
who propos'd the queſtion ? He, ſaid Diogenes, 
who wants my houſe. 
Being once upbraided with his having 
been guilty of coining falſe. money; It is 
true, ſaid Diogenes, I was once what thou 
now art, but thou wilt never be what I am, 
Ariſtippus meeting him as he was waſhing 
of herbs, addreſs'd him thus; If you knew, 
{aid he, how to make your court to kings, 
vou need not be at the trouble of waſhing 
herbs ; and you, ſaid Diogenes, if you knew 
the pleaſure that there 1s in waſhing herbs, 
you would never give your ſelf the trouble 
to make court to kings. . 
Coming into a ſchool, and ſeeing many 
pictures of the muſes and goddeſſes, and but 
very few ſcholars ; Maſter, ſaid Diogenes, you 
have here many ſcholars ; but then, ſaid he, 
FE count the Deities. bes fo 
Being ask'd, what country he was of; I 
am a citizen of the world, faid he, intimating 
x2 e thereby, 


| their laug 
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thereby, that a wiſe man ought not to con- 
fine himſelf to any one particular country. 
Importuning a prodigal to give him a 
mina; Why, ſaid he, do you beg an obolus 
of others. Becauſe, reply'd he, I hope to re- 
ceive their charity another time, but fear that 
it will never be again in your power to re- 
lieve me. | 
At another time, being ask'd whether death 
was an evil, How can that be, ſaid he, when 
we do not ſee him when he attacks us. 
Seeing once an unskilful archer as he was 
ſhooting, he ran and ſat down before the mark, 
for fear he ſhould hit him. 3 
Antiſthenes being very ſick in bed, Dioge- 
nes viſited him in his chamber, and ask'd 
him if he wanted a friend; giving him there- 
by to underſtand, that in the time of afflic-- 
tion a ſincere friend was abſolutely neceſſary; 
for Diogenes was ſenſible that Antifthenes was 


very impatient under his ſickneſs. At ano- 
| ther time having hid a dagger under his 


cloak, he repeated his viſit. Who, reply'd 
Antiſtbenes, will deliver me from the pains 
under which I languiſh ? Diogenes pulling out 
the dagger, ſaid, See here is your deliverep. 
I want faid Antiſthenes, to be rid of my pains, 
not my life. e 

To one who told him that the Athenians 
made a jeſt of him, he ſaid, What avails 
| hing at me, perhaps the aſſes, when 
WWW 
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of them; but as they do not mind the aſſes, 
I do not mind them. 

Being ask'd why every one call'd him 
dog; I wag my tail, he ſaid, to thoſe who 
eareſs me, bark at thoſe who give me nothing, 
and bite thoſe who hurt me. 8 

Being again queſtion'd, what kind of dog 
he was; he anſwer'd, When hungry, I am 
a hound, and fawn on all I meet, but when 
full a maſtiff, and then I bite all I meet 

Seeing the orator Anaximenes paſs by, who 
had a very large belly, Give me ſome of 
your belly, ſaid Diogenes, you will eaſe your 
ſelf, and very much oblige me, 

Being blamed for eating in the ſtreets and 
market; he ſaid, It was there that I happen- 
ed to be hungry. | 

Upon his return from Lacedemon to Athens, 
being ask'd whence he came, he immediate - 
ly reply'd, I have been among men, and am 
now come to converſe with women. 

He compar'd the moſt beautiful courtiſans I 
to good wine with poyſon in it; he alſo cal- 
led them the queens of kings, becauſe they 
obtain of them whatever they have a mind 
to. „55 55 

As one was admiring the great number of 
offerings hung up in the temple at Samothrace, 
by-fuch: as had eſcaped. ſhpwreck, Their 
number, ſaid Diogenes, would have been much 
greater, if every one who had been caſt away, 
had made his oblat ion | 
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As he was eating one day in the publick 
ſtreets, a great number of people flock'd a- 
bout him and call'd him dog; You are rather 
dogs, ſaid he, who ſtand thus about me while 


Jam eating. 5 | 
A very unskilful wreſtler, who was not 


able to live by his profeſſion, having turn'd 


phyſician 3 You have now, ſaid Diogenes, a 
fair opportunity of revenging your ſelf upon 
thoſe who won the prize from you. 

Seeing a courtefan's fon who was throwing 
ſtones among a crowd; Have a care child, 
ſaid he, leſt you hit your father. 

Upon a man's demanding back his cloak; 
If you gave it me, ſaid Diogenes, it is now my 


property; but if you only lent it, I will 


then uſe it for my convenience, tall I haye 

leſs occaſion for it. 3 . 
Being upbraided with his drinking in ta- 

r I am ſhav'd, ſaid he, in a barber's- 
p. 
Hearing a perſon commended for his libe- 


rality to him 3 I ought, ſaid he, to be rather 


commended for deſerving his charity. 
Being ask'd what advantages he reaped 
from philoſophy; If T only learn to bear with 
patience the calamities of life, then, ſaid he, 
I ſhall be ſatisfied. 
Hearing that *the Athenians had declared 


Alexander to be the god Bacchus, he deſired 
in deriſion to be made Serapis, 


To 
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To one who reproach'd him with lying in 
uncleanly places ; The ſun, anſwer'd he, 
ſhines upon a dunghill without being polluted, 

A certain perſon ſaying to him, whence 
comes it to paſs, that thou who knoweſt no- 
thing, ſhouldſt yet pretend to be a philoſo- 
pher ? Diogenes reply'd, If I had no other 
merit, than the being able to contradict the 
philoſophers, that alone would be ſufficient, 

Upon a man's recommending his ſon to 
his tuition, and telling him at the ſame time, 
that he was a youth of excellent parts, a great 
ſcholar, and of a ſweet diſpoſition : Diogenes 
heard him with abundance of patience; at 
laſt he ſaid 3 If he is already ſo fully accom- 
pliſh'd, he has no occaſion for my inſtructi- 
ons to what purpoſe did you bring him hi- 
ther. | 
. He crowded one evening into the theatre 
wheh the play was over, and the company 


was coming out. Being ask'd the reaſon of 


ſo ſtrange a proceeding ; he anſwer'd, It was 
always my reſolution to do ſo. 

Dionyſius the tyrant, being driven from 
Syracuſe, retir'd to Corinth, where he ſet up 
a ſchool to keep himſelf from ſtarving. Dio. 
genes went one day into his ſchool, where 
he heard his boys crying; Dionyſius i magin- 
ing that he was come to give him conſolation 
in his preſent afflictions; Diogenes, ſaid he, 
ou oblige me very much; you ſee in me an 
inſtance of the inſtability of fortune. Unhap- 
92 26 P) 
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py wretch, reply'd Dzogenes, I am rather 
ſurprized to ſee you alive, who have been 
guilty of ſo many cruelties in your kingdom; 
and I plainly perceive, that you are now no 
better a ſchoolmaſter than you were a king. 

Some perſons offering ſacrifices to the gods 
to bleſs em with a fon ; You are more ſolli- 
citous, {aid he to them, about having a ſon, 
than an honeſt man. 

Hearing once a very beautiful youth talk- 
ing obſcenely; Art thou not aſham'd, young 
man, ſaid he, to draw a leaden ſword from 
an ivory ſcabbard ? 1 | 

He often ſaid, that they who talk'd well 
of virtue, and did not practice accordingly, 
were like muſical inſtruments, which ſounded 
agreeably, but had no underſtanding. 
Upon a man's ſaying, that he was not fit 
to ſtudy philoſophy ; Thou wretch, ſaid he, 


to what purpoſe doſt thou then live, if thou 
| deſpaireſt of living well. | 


Seeing a young man behave himſelf un- 
ſeemly; Art thou not aſhamed, ſaid he, to 
depreciate thy nature,and make thy ſelf worſe 


than ſhe deſign'd? Nature has form'd thee a 


man, and you endeavour to make your ſelf 
a woman. 74:5 00rd 

He uſually ſaid, that all men were in a ſtate 
of ſubjection; that ſervants were ſlaves to 
their maſters, and they to their paſſions; and 
that all things depended on cuſtom, That as 
thoſe who lived voluptuouſly and at eaſe, 


could 


& 
could not eaſily change their life; ſo on the 
contrary, the contempt of pleaſure was de. 
lightful to thoſe who had been exerciſed and 
train'd up in a different manner. He thought 
modeſty to be a weakneſs ; and therefore ne. 
ver ſcrupled to commit the greateſt indecen- 
cies in publick. If it be good to eat, fail 
he, why may it not be done in the publick 
places as well as in your houſe ? 

Being ask'd where he would be buried 
When he died; his anſwer was, That he would 
be thrown out into the open fields. What, 
are you not afraid, ſaid one, of being a prey mem 
to the birds and beaſts? Let em lay my ſtaff 
near me, reply'd Dzogenes, that when they 
come, I may drive them away. The ſame 
perſon return'd, but you will then be inſen- 

ſible, Diogenes. If fo, ſaid he, what matters 
it whether they deyour me or not? 
Some report, that being eighty years old, 
he eat a piece of raw fleſh, which, for war 
of cligeſtion, was the cauſe of his death. 
Others ſay, that finding himſelf oppreſs' 
with age, he held in bis breath till he died. 

His friends came the next day, and found 
- him cloſely wrap'd up in his cloak, and not 
believing him to be aſleep, he being natural. 
ty extremely wakeful, they open'd his cloak, 
and perceiv'd him to be dead. 1 | 
There aroſe fo ſharp a conteſt among em, 
who ſhould bury him, that it certainly ha 
77 e 8 9 
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n the ¶ come to blows, had not the magiſtrates of 
is de- ¶ Orinth interpos'd to prevent it. 
and Diogenes was buried, with great magnifi- 
2ught N cence, near the Gate which leads to the 
e ne- ¶ Ebmus. They alſo erected a pillar near his 
ecen. grave, upon which was placed a dog of Farian 
fail N marble. | | 
blick *Y The death of this philoſopher happen'd on 1 


I e ſame day in which Alexander died at Ba- Fl. 
uried I Hon, viz. in the 114th olympiad. He was 1 


'onll afterwards honoured with ſeveral ſtatues, 
hat, I which ſeveral private perſons erected to his 
prey memory, with very honourable inſcriptions, 
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ih RATES, the Cynick, who was co. 
temporary with Polemon, the ſucceſſor 
to Xenocrates, in the Platorick ſchool, flouriſh- 
ed under the 113th olympiad. He was one of 
the chief diſciples of the famous Diogenes and 


the ſon of Aſcondus, a Theban , of a very rich 


and conſiderable family. He happened one 
day to be at a tragedy, where he obſerved, 
that Telepus diſpoſed of all his wealth, in or- 


der to become a Cynick; which ſo much 


affected him, that he reſolved to follow this 
example: He therefore ſold his eſtate, a: 
mounting to two hundred talents, which he 
put into the hands of a banker, charging him 
to give them to his children, in caſe they had 
but a ſmall ſhare of wit: But that, if their 


thoughts were ſublime enough to make them 


philoſophers, he might then diſtribute that 


money among the citizens of Thebes, becauſe 
philoſophers ſtood in need of nothing. Here- 


upon 
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upon his relations came one day to entreat 
him to change his reſolution, and diſpoſe of 
+64 himſelf otherwiſe: But he expelled them his 
20 houſe, and even purſued them with blows. 
52 ; In the ſummer ſeaſon Crates uſed to wear 
Na a very heavy garment, and in the depth of 
#4 vinter he was but ſlightly cloathed, in order 
I to mure himſelf to all the hardſhips and in- 
conveniences of the ſeaſons; he would alſo 
enter into peoples houſes with great aſſur- 
ance, and reprimand them for any thin 
which he diſliked ; it was his cuſtom likewife 
co. to follow women of a ſcandalous reputation, 
eſſor loading them with injurious words, which 
riſh- might provoke them to do the fame by. him, 
ne of and by that means teach him to bear affronts 
and on other occaſions: His manner of living was 
rich mean, and he drank nothing but water like 
one all other nicks. I | 


ved, . Metrocles, the orator, did not dare to ap- 


vor- pear any more in publick, becauſe he could 


juch not prevent ſome certain winds from break- 
this ng forth whenever he was ſpeaking; the 
> a. iſe ef which gave him ſo much confuſton, 
h he I that he ſhut himſelf up in his houſe, where 


him 
hal in a melancholy manner. Crates hearing 


heir WF this, eat a quantity of pulſe in order to fill 


hem his body with wind; then went to Metrocles's 


that I houſe, and ſaid many handſome things to 
auſe to him, to convince him that he had no 


pon 


* 


he reſolved to paſs the remainder of his life 


lere · ¶ teaſon to be aſhamed, having done W | 
N | t 
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1 236 Dees 
= that was ill; and that as all men were liable Halt 
to the like infirmities, it would be ſurprizing thin 

that he were not alſo ſubject to the ſame, ſelve 

While he was ſpeaking, the pulſe, which he! H 

Af had eat, began to work; which example ef fire 
| Crates made fo great an impreſſion on Metro. his « 
cles, that he became ſenſible of his weakneſs, of h 
and laying aſide all regard to decency, he the: 

| burnt the writings which he had had of ſaid 

| Theopbraftes, whoſe diſciple he had been, and mot 1 
devoted himſelf intirely to Crates, who made ſl FE 
him an excellent Cynick, Metrocles afterwards | find 


was very remarkable amongſt the philoſo- nate 
pPhers of his ſect, and had ſeveral diſciples | to h 


who were very famous: But at laſt finding T 
himſelf old and infirm, he took a diſtaſte to Y wit! 
life, and ſtrangled himſelf. orde 


' Crates was extreamly ugly, and in order repl 
to make himſelf appear ſtill more frightful, Y TII 
he had ſowed ſome ſheeps skins to the out- ,mas 
ſide of his robe, ſo that when any one met | low 
him, they could hardly diſtinguiſh what Y whe 
kind of an animal he was: He was however Y The 
very dexterous in all manner of exerciſes, nec 
and whenever he appeared in publick places, 
either for wreſtling or any thing in that 
nature, thoſe who were preſent could not help | ſhot 
laughing at the odneſs of his perſon and un. wor 

uſual dreſs; but Crates was no ways ſurprized he, 
at this; he uſed only to lift up his hands, of tr 
ſaying; Have patience, O Crates, they who nov | in jc 
laugh at thee, will fred tears preſently ; and 5 ple⸗ 
ö mY B+ 


CRATES 


think thee happy, whilſt they are upbraiding them- 


ſelves with their own fooliſhneſs. 


He went one day to a certain maſter, to de- 
ſire that he would grant a favour to one of 
his diſciples, and embraced his thighs inſtead 
of his knees, which appearing very odd to 


the maſter, he ſeemed to be angry: But Crates 
ſaid to him, What doth it ſgnify to thee ©. Are 
not thy thighs part of thy ſelf as well as thy knees. 


He uſed to ſay, that it was impoſſible to 
find a man without faults, but that a pomgra- 
nate might be beautiful, altho' it happened 
to have a rotten kernel in it. 

The magiſtrates of Athens charged him 
with wearing of linnen, contrary to their 
order: Theophraſtes weareth linnen likewiſe, 
reply d Crates, and if you are willing to ſee it, 
Tl convince you thereof immediately. The 


magiſtrates, who could not believe it, fol- 


low'd Crates, who led them to a barber's ſhop, 
where laughing at them, he ſhew'd them 
Theophraſtes with a ſhaving cloth about his 
neck, See, ſaid he, doth not Theophraſtes alſo 
wear linnen ? | 

_ Crates required of his diſciples, that they 
ſhould not ſettle their affections on any 
worldly riches; I am maſter of nothing, ſaid 
he, but what I have learned, and have diſpoſed 


of the reſt to thoſe who admire pageantry. He 


injoined them above all things to avoid 
pleaſure, becauſe, that nothing being more 
4 9 L becom- 


W. 


ſhalt have the pleaſure of knowing that they will 


o 
I . 

.- FF = 

3: 


is 
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becoming à philoſopher»than freedom, there 
was not a more tyrannical maſter than vo- 
Iuptuouſneſs. ES 
Hunger, ſaid he, expelleth love, which remedy, 
F nat ſufficient, time muſt ; yet if this will 
not do, you have nothing left, but to take a rope 
and bang Jotr e 1 : 
Whenever he ſpoke of the corrupt ions of 
His age, he could not forbear cenſuring the 
folly of men, who, to gratify their paſſions, 
would ſpare no coſt, even in the purchaſe of 
the mol vile things, yet would ſhew their 
Covetouſnefs in the laying out of the leaſt 
money, when it was to acquire ſuch things 
2s were good and profitable, | 
He was the Ache of that diary ſo much 
celebrated ſince; that ten minas be given to 
à cook z a drachma to a phy ſician; five ta- 


lents to a flatterer 3 ſmoke to a good coun- 


to a philoſopher. 
= When h was asked of what uſe philoſophy 


Sits to Nin ; I bid ine, feply d he, to fre 
contented upon herbs, without Care or uneaſineſs. 
Demetrius of Phaleris having ſent him one 
day ſome wine with a few loaves, Crates was 
Highly provoked, that Demetrius ſhould think 
that a philoſapher Rood in need of wine; ſo 
returned the bottles in a ſurly manner, and 


ſaid Ab! would to the gods, that there were 
The 


alſo fountains of bread, 


ſellor; a talent to a miſtreſs, and an obolus | 


pany. 
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The free behaviodr of Crates ſo mightily 
pleaſed Hyparchia, ſiſter to Metrocles, that 


the would not hearken in the leaſt to any 


propoſals made her from ſeveral conſiderable 
perſons, who were earneſt in their ſuit to 
For and ſhe even told her relations, that if 
ſhe did not marry Crates, ſhe. would kill her 
ſelf : They uſed all poſſible means to diſſuade 
her from it, but their endeavours were fruit- 
leſs; and they were forced at laſt to apply 
to Crates himſelf, whom they earneſtly en- 
treated to prevail with her to alter her mind : 
But this proving likewiſe unſucceſsful, .he 
roſe up and ſtripp'd himſelf before her, that 
ſhe might ſee his dung p- back, and his crooked 
body : Then flinging down his robe, his 
wallet, and his ſtaff, he ſaid to her, L pill 
not deceive thee, here 1s thy husband with all 


bis poſſeſtons ; conſider now what thou art going 


to do; for, if thou wilt marry me, thou canſt 
not have any other riches. Hyparchia, without 
heſitating, prefer d Crates to whatever ſhe 
poſſeſſed, and to all her other pretenſions; 
then put on a Cnick's habit, and became 


even more impudent than her husband him 


ſelf. They were guilty of the moſt ſhame- 
ful actions in the midſt of the ſtreets and 
publick places, regardleſs of any one that 
might ſee them; Hyparchia never would leave 
her husband, but follow'd him every where, 
and went with him into all manner of com- 


13 One 
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One day being at an entertainment given 
of Lyſimachus, ſhe propoſed this ſophiſm to 
heodorus the atheiſt, who happened likewiſe 
to be there. If Theodorus is not blamed 
for doing ſome certain things, Hyparchza do- 


ing thoſe ſame things ought not to be 


** blamed neither. But Theodorus, in ſtriking 
„ himſelf, doth nothing for which he ought 
to be blamed : Wherefore, ſaid ſhe, {giving 
* a box on the ear to Theodorus) Hyparchia 
* ought not to be blamed for ſtriking Theo- 


e dorus.? He did not immediately anſwer 


this argument, but ſnatching Zhparchia's- 
robe off of her back, who ſeemed not 1n the 


leaſt concerned at it, he ſaid, See, here is a 


woman who hath quitted what belongs to ber ſex, 


<< It is true, replied Hyparchia ; but doſt thou 
„think that I am ſo much to be blamed for 


having n philoſophy to the employ- 


„ment of a woman. ; 
From this hopeful marriage of Crates with 
Hyparchia, there ſprung a ſon, whoſe name 


Was Paſicles, whom his father and mother took 


* care to educate in the Cynick philoſo- 
: 88 one day asked Crates, whether 
he would not be pleaſed to ſee his country 


rebuilt. To what purpoſe, reply d Crates, ſom: || 


other Alexander may come and deſtroy it again? 
He uſed to ſay, that he had no other coun- 


try beſides poverty and the contempt of 
greatneſs, which were out of the power of 


fortune; 


Wherenpon Crates only put a piece of paper 


, midſt of a pack of wolves. 


his life was quite bent with old age. When 
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fortune; that he was a citizen of Diogenes, 
and conſequently free from all envy. 

One day he provoked Nicodromus the 
muſician, who gave him a great blow with 
his fiſt, which raiſed a bump on his forehead : 


on the bump with theſe words written upon 
it; This is the work of Nicodromus : And thus 
walked about the ſtreets with this writing 
on his forehead. 2 

He ſaid, that the riches of great men were 
like trees which gro w on the tops of moun- 
tains and inacceſſible rocks; and that none 
could come at the fruit of theſe trees except 
kites and ravens : And in like manner, that 
none could have acceſs to the favours of great 
men, {ave only flatterers and women of a. 
vile reputation; and that a rich man ſur- 
rounded with flatterers was like a calf in the 


When he was asked, until what time it was 
proper for a man to apply himſelf to philo- 
ſophy; he anſwer'd, Till you come to under- 
„and, that thoſe who are intruſted with the com- 
mand of armes, are nothing better than aſs-dri- 
vers. 
© Crates, like the reſt of the Cynicks, deſpiſed 
all kind of ſciences, morality excepted, He 
lived many years, and in the latter end of 


he was ſenſible of his approaching death, he 
laid, reflecting upon himſelf, Ab, poor hunch- 
a "" . back * 
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back ! the length of thy years is bringing thee to 1 
thy grave, and thou ſhalt ſoon ſee the palace of 44 


Pluto; and ſo died of old age. 33 
The time of his greateſt reputation was to- * 


wards the 113th olympiad : He flouriſhed then l 
at Thebes, and ſurpaſſed all the other Cynick; e 
of thoſe days. He was maſter to Zeno, 
who was founder of that renowned ſect the 
Stoicks, 
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TRR HO was founder of the ſect calFa 
FHyrrhonii, or Scepticks He was ſon to 
Plifarchus of the city of Elea in the Pelopon- 


neſus. At firſt he apply'd himſelf to paint- 


ing; afterwards he became one of the di- 


ſciples of Dri ſo; and at laſt of Anaxarchus 5 
the philoſopher, to whom he was fo attach d. 
that he fol ae 
Dur 2 long voyage, Hrrio diligently. 


owed him even into the Indies. 


and all the other eaſtern philoſophers 3 and 


having got a thorough inlight into all their 


opinions, he found nothing ſatisfactory in 
them, but all things ſeemed to him incom- 
prehenſible. He thought that truth lay con- 
cealed in the bottom of an abyſs; and there- 


fore, that the beſt way was never to deter- 


mine any queſtion, but to doubt of every 


thing. : ET | 

He ad, that men were govern'd by the 
received opinions of the age; that whate- 
ver they did, was thro' cuſtom; that all 
things were try'd and examin'd by the laws 
and cuſtoms then eſtabliſh'd in every parti- 
1 cular 
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cular country ; but, that it was not known 
whether thoſe laws were good or evil in the 
nature of things. LS 

At. firſt, Prrho was poor, and not much 
known ; he practis d painting, and ſeveral 
of his pieces, which had ſucceeded very well, 
were kept for a great while at Elea. He 
lived much by himſelf, and never came to 
any publick aſſembly. He often travelled 


about, but never told whither he was going. 


He bore. all things without the leaſt con- 
cern of uneaſineſs. He truſted. ſo little to 


his ſenſes, that he would not go out of his 


way, neither for rocks, nor precipices, nor 


any other danger; nay, he choſe rather to 
be cruſhed in pieces, than avoid the meet- 
ing of a waggon; ſo that he was always fol- 


lowed by ſome of his friends, who took care 


to keep him out of danger. He was of an 


even temper, and he went always. clad in 
the ſame manner. Whenever he diſcourſed 
upon any ſubject, he ſaid all that he had to 
ſay upon it, altho' the perſons he ſpoke to 
happened, upon ſome particular reaſons, to 
-retire-and leave him alone, juſt as if thofe 
perſons had been attentive to him. He car- 


Tied himſelf, in reſpect to all mankind, with 


the like indifference. 


It happened one day, that Anaxarchus un- 


+luckly fell into a ditch; and as he was cal- 
-ling out for help, Pyrrho, who was his di- 


. 
— 


ſciple, paſs d by without minding him, or 


giving 


Even Timon the philoſop 
he was as much reſpected as if he had been 
a demi-god upon earth. He quietly paſs'd 
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21 him aſſiſtance. Every body blamed 


im for this, as being ungrateful to his maſ- 
ter; but Auaxarchus, on the contrary, 
greatly applauded him for being thus really 
free from all manner of paſſions, and for not 
having the leaſt regard to any perſon, _ 

In a very ſhort time, Fyrrho's reputations 
ſpread it ſelf all over Greece. Several per- 
ſons embrac'd his opinions; and the peo- 
ple of Elea growing acquainted with his me- 
rit, had ſuch a particular veneration for him, 
that they created him high prieſt of their re- 
ligion. The Atbenians made him a free- 
man of their city; and Epicurus took ſuch 
delight in his converſation, that he could 
not ſufficiently admire his way of living. 
Every body thought him entirely free from 
all care as well as e, ſuperſtition. 

er aſſures us, that 


away his life with his ſiſter Philiſte, who was. 
addicted to philoſophy. He went to mar- 
ket to ſell little pigs and birds; he cleaned 
his own houſe, and. ſo little regarded what 
work he was about, that he would often waſtr 


„ 
One day, a dog ruſh'd upon him to bite 


him, but Pyrrho drove him back; upon 
whieh, ſome who ſaw it, told him, that he 


acted contrary to his principles. To this he 
anſwer'd, Alas / it is difficult to part with our 


a L X pre» 
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prejudices; and to diveſt our ſelves entirely of 


human frailty ; this, however, is what men ought - 


to endeavour with the utmoſt of their power and 
ability. i | 


Another time, as he was going over the 


Tea in a ſmall veſſel, there aroſe ſuddenly a 
great tempeſt, whereby the veſſel was in 
danger, They that were going over with 
Hyrrbo, were prodigiouſly frighten'd ; but 
Hyrho was eaſy in the midſt of the tempeſt, 
ſhewing them a little pig by them that was 
eating with the ſame unconcern as if the 


| - hip bad been ſafe in harbour: He told them, 


What it became a wiſe man to endeavour to imi- 
tate the reſolution of that little animal, and 
| — unconcerned in any circumſtances what- 
ſoe ver. | ; 
_ *Prrrho being afflicted with an ulcer, the 
ſurgeon was forced to make him undergo 
the ſevereſt operations, by cutting and 
burning the ulcerous part; Fyrrho expreſs'd 
not the leaſt ſign of pain, not ſo much as 
knitting his brows. That philoſopher was 
of opinion, That the greateſt happineſs 
poſſible to be attain'd, was to be capable of 
forbearing to decide upon any matter before 
as. His diſciples all agreed upon this .one 
particular, which is, That we are certain of no- 
2bivg. But ſome of them enquired after 
| Fre. as if it was poſhble to diſcover it; o- 
thers loſt all hopes of ever finding it; others 
tought he might very well affirm one 
= 1 2 my - PEE” | ſingle 
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ſingle thing, viz, That they certainly knew, 
that they knew nothing at all; but others 
queſtion'd, even, whether they knew that 


they knew nothing. Some of theſe opinions 


had been broach'd before Pyrrho's time; but 
as no body had ever profeſſed abſolutely 
doubting of every thing, therefore Pjrrho 
hath been look'd upon as the author and 
founder of the Scepticks. 


This philoſopher's reaſon for ſaſpending 


our judgment, was this, that we knew 


things only as they ſtand related to each 


other, but not as they really were m the na- 
ture ofthings: For inſtance ; the leafofa wil- 


low-tree ſeems ſweet to the goat, but bitter 


to men: Hemlock fattens the quail, but 
proves Poiſon to men. Demophoon, who 
took care of Alexander's table, uſed to burn 
in the ſhade, but freeze in the fun. Andron 
of Argos uſed to go over. the Lybian ſands 
without drinking. What is juſt in one coun- 


try, is unjuſt in another; as what is e- 
ſteem'd virtuous by ſome nations, is reputed 


vicious by others. The Perfians marry their 
own daughters, which the Greeks-look upon 
an abominable crime. All women are com- 


mon among the Maſſagetes ; which cuſtom 


is an abomination to other nations. Robbing 
is commended by the Cilicians, but puniſh'd 
by the Greeks, Ariſtippus is of one opinicn 


a FIKAHO. 
and Epicurus is of a different one from both. 


Some people believe a providence, others de- 
ny it; the Zgyptzans bury their dead; the In- 


dians burn them; and the Pæones throw them 


into ponds. What is of one colour by the 
light of the ſun, is of another by that of the 
moon, and of another by that of a candle. 
The throat of a pigeon varies in its colours, 
according to the different ſides which we 
look upon, Wine taken moderately com- 
forts the heart; but when to exceſs, it diſ- 
orders our ſenſes, and turns our brains. 
What is on the right-hand of one perſon, is 
on the left of another: Greece that lieth on 


e en. RE. oa — 


no ſuch thing in Nature ; for although a 
thing ſhould ſeem evident to us, we ſhould 
be yet obliged to ſhew the truth of the rea- 


ſon for which we think it ſo. 
Pyrrho, in imitation of Homer, uſed to 


compare men to leaves of trees, which con- 


tinually ſucceed each other, the new taking 


the place of the old. He lived in very great 
repute from the time he firſt made him- 
felf known; and died at laſt aged upwards 


of 90 years. 
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ION the philoſopher, ſtudied ſome time 
in the academy; but he took ſuch a diſ- 
like to it, that he laugh'd at all the ſtatutes 
that were there obſerved, and daily ridiculed 
them ; and he quitted it entirely. He took 
a robe, a ſtaff and a wallet, and embraced the 
ſe& of the Cymcks, but finding ſome few 
things which did not ſuit with him, even in 
this ſect, he qualified it by introducing into 
it ſeveral of the rules of Theodorns, who was 
the diſciple and ſucceſſor of Ariſtippus in the 
' Cyrenaick ſchool. At laſt he ſtudied under 
Theophraitus, who ſucceeded Ariſtotle. 

Bion had a penetrating genius, aud was a 
very good logician : He excelled in poetry 
and muſick, and had a particular inclination 
for geometry. He loved to live well, and 
led a very debauch'd life. He never lived 
long in one place, but went from town to 
town, and would be at every feaſt, where he 
was particularly happy in making the com- 
pany laugh, and ſetting off the brightneſs of 
his parts. As he was very pleaſant company, 
every body was fond of entertaining him. 

Bron 
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Bion hearing one day, that ſome of his e- 
nemies had ſpoken very freely to king An- 
tigonus about the meannefs of his birth; he 
took no notice of it, and gave not the leaſt 
fign of his knowing any thing of it. Antigo- 
uns ſent for Bion in hopes to puzzle him, by 
ſaying to him, Give me an account of thy name, 
thy country, thy family, and the calling of thy 
dil. parents. Bion was not at all furpriz'd at this, 
. but anſwer'd, My father from a bond: man was 
” | madefree; be uſed to ſell bacon and ſalt butter: 
It was not poſſible to know whether heretofore he 
was hand ſome or ugly, by reaſon of the ſeveral ſtripes 


= his maſter had given him over the face, which 
5 quite disfigur'd him : He was a Scythian by nation, 
1 and came originallj from the Borders of the Borhi - 
2 ; : He beca inted with my mother i: 
VE ſthenes : He became acquainted with my mother in 


a houſe of ill fame; there it was that they at laſt 
celebrated their hopeful nuptials : I know not what 
crime my father happened to be guilty of, but he, 
bis wife and his children were all ſold : I hap- 
pen'd to be then a little boy, handſome enough, and 
was bought by an orator, who when he died left 
me all he had; upon which I immediately tore hi 
will, aud threw it into the fire, and then yetired 

to Athens, where I apply'd my ſelf to philoſopby. 
Now you are as well acquainted with my name, 
my country, my father and my family, as T am 
myſelf ,, for this ts all I could ever come to the 
knowledge of: Perſeus and Philonides have no- 
thing now more to do, but to raiſe aries of me, 
R 
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Bion being ask'd one day who was the un- 
happieſt of men; he anſwer'd, That it was he 
who moſt eagerly purſued after happineſs, and en- 
deavoured to lead a quiet and eaſy life. 

A young man ask'd him at another time, 
whether it was proper for him to marry ; to 
which he reply'd, Ugly women are apt to turn 
our ſtomachs, and beautiful women our brains, 

He ſaid, that old age was the haven of all 
evils, into which all misfortunes crowded 
together ; that men ſhould reckon the num- 
ber of their e only with reſpect to the 

ad made in the world; that 
beauty was an external good, which depend- 
ed not on us; and that wealth was the ſpring 
of all great undertakings, ſince without it 
nothing could poſſibly be done though our 
abilities be ever ſo great in all other reſpects. 


Meeting cne day with a man who had 


waſted all his eſtate in luxury; he ſaid to 
him, The earth ſwallow'd up Amphiaraus, but 
thou haſt ſwallow'd up the earth 

A great talker, and one who withal was 
very troubleſome, telling him that he deſign'd 
to beg a favour of him, Bion reply'd, I ſhall 
readily do any thing thou defireſt from me, pro- 
vided that thou ſend any other perſon to acquaint 
7 with thy requeſt, and thou comeſt not in per- 
0. 1 F 

Another time he happen'd to be in the 
fame ſhip with ſeveral wicked perſons, and 
they were taken by pirates; upon which the 


rogues. 


wo = wed TD 
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rogues {aid to each other, Ve are quite undone 
if we are diſcovered. And Tam undone, ſaid 


Bion, if I am not di ſcover'd. 

One day a certain envious man, who look'd 
extremely ſullen, coming to him, he ſaid 
unto him, Hath any misfortune happen d unto 
thee, or hath any other man met with ſucceſs in 


his affairs £ 


Whenever he ſaw a covetous man paſs by 


him, he ſaid unto him, Thon art not maſter 
.of thy eſtate, but thy eftate is maſter of thee. 


He ſaid, that a covetous man took as much 
e of his eſtate, as if it really belonged to 


him; but that he dreaded making uſe of it 


as much as if it belonged to another perſon. 
He thought that the greateſt of evils was 

that. of not being able to bear evil. 4 
That no man ought to be upbraided with 


: old age, ſince all men wiſh'd to arrive at it. 


That it was much better to give of that 


which belong'd to us, than to deſire the 
goods of another; becauſe men might be 


appy with a ſmall competency but that 


they were always unhappy when ina craving 


That raſhneſs ſometimes became a young 


man; but that old men ſhould always be 


guided by prudence. wee 
That when once we had made friendſhip 
with any one, we ought to keep it, leſt it 
ſhould be thought we had made A 
hgh | | _ 
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with a wicked perſon, or that we had fallen 


out with a man of honeſty. 

He told his friends, that they then had 
reaſon to believe they had made fome pro- 
greſs in philoſophy, when they found them- 
ſelves as inſenſible of an affront, as of a com- 
pliment. . 5 

He was of opinion, that prudence was as 
much ſuperior to all other virtues as the ſight 
was to the reſt of the ſenſes. 

That impiety was but a very bad compa- 
nion for conſcience; ſince it was extremely 
difficult for a man to ſpeak boldly when his 
conſcience upbraided him with any thing ; 


and when he knew that ſome divinity was 


juſtly provok'd againſt him. | 
That the way which led into hell was very 
eaſy, ſince men went thither blindfold. 
That thoſe who could not ſoar to the 
heights of philoſophy, but apply'd them- 
ſelvs to human learning, were like Penelopes 
lovers, who never converſed but with the 
maids, becauſe they could not gain the mi- 
—__ 8 
One day Bion, being at Rhodes, took no- 
tice that every Athenian, who happen'd then 
to be in that iſland, apply'd himſelf to the 
art of oratory and declaiming; upon which 
he began to teach philoſophy; but ſome body 
blaming him for not doing as other people 
did; V hat, ſaid Bion, wonld you have me ſell 
barley, having brought wheat along with me © _ 
„ uſe 
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uſed to ſay of Alcibiades, That, in the prime 
of his youth, he debauched husbands from 
their wives; but when he arriv'd to manhood 
he debauched wives from their husbands. 

Being ask'd one.day, why he had not pre- 
vailed with ſome youth or other to live with 
him? Becauſe, ſaid he, ſoft cheeſe is not to 
be taken with à hook. 

Whenever any one ſpoke to him of the 
puniſhment of the Danaides, who were ſen- 
tenced to be perpetually drawing up water 
in veſſels with holes in them; he ſaid, That 
he ſhould think them much more to be pitied were 
they condemned to do it in veſſels without holes. 


During his ſtay at Rhodes, he debauched . 


many of the youth, in order to ſecure to him- 
ſelf an intereſt in that country. 
At Iaft, having led a moſt infamous life, 


he fell ſick at Chalcis, and continued in a 


languiſhing condition for a long while. As 


he was extremely poor, and had not even 
wherewithal to hire a perſon to take care of 


him, king Antigonus ſent him two ſlaves, and 
preſented him with a chaiſe, that he might 
follow him whenever he thought fit. 

It is ſaid, that Bion, during his ſickneſs, 


repented of having contemn'd the gods; 


that he intreated them to deliver him out of 
that lamentable condition 3 that he uſed to 


 fmell to the fleſh of thoſe victims which had 


been ſacrificed unto them : Nay, he con- 
feſs'd his crimes; and was ſo weak, as to 
| | implore 
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implore the help and aſſiſtance of an old ſor- 
cereſs, to whom he gave himſelf up entirely 
and to whom he ſtretched out his neck and 
arms, that ſhe might tie her charms to 'em. 
He ran into the moſt extravagant ſuperſtiti- 
ons: He covered his door with laurel, and 
would do any thing in the world to preſerve 
his life, but all to no purpoſe ; for poor un- 
happy Bion died at laſt, ſinking under the 
diſtempers his debauched life had brought 
upon him. 1 
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PICURUS, of the Family of the Phi- 

4 laide, was born at Athens, about the 
109th olympiad, At fourteen years of age he 
applied himſelf to philoſophy, and purſued 
his ſtudies for ſome time at Samos, under 
Pamphilus the Platonic ; but not reliſhing his 
doctrine, he left his ſchool, and had no other 
maſter. It is ſaid, he taught grammar, but 
growing ſoon weary of it, he laid it aſide. He 
was much delighted in reading Democ1itus's 
books, which were afterwards of conſiderable 

ſervice to him 1n compoſing his ſyſtem. 
At the age of two and thirty years he 
taught philoſophy at Mitylene and Lampſacus. 
Five years after he returned to Athens, where 
he. inſtituted a new ſet. He purchaſed 
2 fine garden, which he cultivated him- 
J | fel Here it was that he founded his 
ſchool. He and his ſcholars lived together 
in a very ſweet agreeable manner; he in- 
ſtructed them both as he walked and wore 
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and obliged em to get his precepts by heart. 

Great numbers came from all parts of Greece 

both to ſee and hear him in his retirement. 
Epicurus was a perſon of great candour and 
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ſincerity. He was courteous and affable to 
all perſons, and -had that tenderneſs and af. 
fection for his friends, and relations, that he 
gave 'em all he had. There was nothing 
which he more recommended to his ſcholars, 
than to uſe their {laves with clemency and 
mercy ; he treated his own with ſurprizing 
humanity, allowed them the liberty of ſtudy- 
ing philoſophy, and took care to inſtruct em 
as if they were his ſcholars. 

Epicurus was contented with bread and 
water, fruit and peaſe, which grew in his 
garden. He often uſed to ſay to his ſervants, 
Bring me a little mlk and cheeſe, that I may 
feaſt and regale my ſelf whenever I will. This, 
ſays Laertius, was the life of Epicurus, whom 
ſome malicious perſons repreſent to the 
world, as a voluptuous man. 

Cicero in his Tuſculan Queſtions, cries out, 


O good gods ! how great was the abſtinence of 


Epicurus! _ 
As his ſcholars imitated his virtues, they 
contented themſelves with peaſe and milk, 
as their maſter did; and tho' ſome among 
em Urank a. little wine, the greateſt part 
drank nothing but water. Epicurus would 
not fuffer his followers to make a gy, 12 
| ank, 
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bank, as the ſcholars of Pythagoras did, it be- 
ing rather a mark of diſtruſt than friendſhip. 

He believed there was nothing more great 
and noble than the ſtudy of philoſophy 3 that 
young perſons could never begin it too ſoon 3 
and that they 7 were old, ought never to 
TOW weary of it, ſince the end they propo- 
7-4 thereby was happineſs ; the only end 
which all mankind ought to have in view. 
The felicity, of which the philoſophers diſ- 
courſe, is a natural felicity 3 that is, ſuch a 


fate of happineſs as may be attain'd by the 


ſtrength of nature. Epicurus makes it to con- 
ſiſt in pleaſure 3 not ſenſual pleaſure, but in 


the health of the body, and tranquility of 


mind: To poſſeſs theſe two bleſſings toge- 
ther, was, as he thought, the ſovereign good. 

He taught, that virtue was the only means 
of making life happy ; becauſe nothing 1s 


more pleaſant, than to live wiſely, according 


to the rules of prudence, honour, and juſtice ; 
to have nothing to reproach us 3 to be con- 
ſcious of no crime; to injure no man; to do 
all the good poſſible 3 and never to be wan- 
ting in the common ſociable duties of life. 
He infer'd from hence, that none but good 


men could be happy; and that virtue and 


happineſs were inſeparable. 

| Me inceſſantly commended temperance 
and ſobriety, which wonderfully contribute 
to the keeping the mind in a ſtate of tran- 
quility, to the preferving the health of the, 


body 
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body, and to the repairing it when weaken'd 
or decay'd. We muſt, ſaid he, accuſtom our 
ſelves to live upon a little, which is the greateſt 
riches that a man can acquire. Beſides, the moſt 
common ordinary things are as pleaſing to a man 
when bungry, as the greateſt delicacies. We are 

never better than when we feed upon ſimple diet; 
the head is never out of order, the mind is at li- 


berty, and has always the ſatisfaction of being 


able to apply itſelf to the ſearch after truth, and 
to enquire the reaſons why in all our actions we 
are rather inclin'd to follow one party than ano- 
ther. Ina word, the entertainments, which we 
make from time to time, become thereby more a- 
greeable ; and when a man has learn'd to be ſatis- 
fied with the little which nature requires, he is 
better prepared to bear any ſudden change of for- 
tune, than if he had always feaſted upon dainttes, 
He added further, That we can never be too 
careful in avoiding thoſe exceſſes which im- 
air the health and ſtrength of the body, and 
upify the mind; and tho' all pleaſure be of 
it ſelf deſirable, yet we cannot keep it at too 
great a diſtance, when the evils that attend 
it are ſuperior to the ſatisfaction; and that 
it is alſo beneficial to us to ſuffer any evil, 
when tis certainly recompenc'd with a 
greater oy. 8 a 
He believed, that contrary to the opinion 


of the Cyrenaicks, indolence was a conſtant 


and perpetual delight ; and that the pleaſures 


of the mind were much more affecting than 
= | | thoſe 
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thoſe of the body: The body, ſaid he, 7s only 

Fed with preſent pain, whereas the mind, be- 
des its preſent incumbent evils is equally ſenſible 


both of paſt and future. 
He held, that the ſoul was corporeal, be- 


cauſe it gives motion to the body, and is par- 


taker of its joys and infirmities; it awakes 
us on the ſudden when we are faſt aſleep, 
and makes us change colour, according to 
its different motions. He afhrms, it could 
have no relation with the body if it were 
not corporeal. | | OS 


| Tangere enim & tangi niſicorpus nulla poteſt res. 


He imagined the ſoul to be nothing elſe but 
a fine thin cloth ſpread over all the body, of 
which it was as much a part as the leg, hand, 
or head ; from whence he concluded, that it 


died with the body; that it vaniſhed like a va- 
pour, and was deſtitute of ſenſe as well as the 


body; and conſequently that death was 
no evil, neither was it to be feared as 
ſuch. All good and evil. is in the ſenſe , 


but death is a deprivation of the ſenſe, and is 
therefore to be regarded as nothing to us, 
While we are in being, death is not preſent; 


and when death is preſent, then we are not. 
While we are 1n this world, it 1s natural tous 


ta defire to live while life is pleaſant; but 


that we ought no more to regret the leaving 


it. than to riſe from table after a full and 
plentiful meal. 785 
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He ſaid, there were few who knew how to 


make a right uſe of life; that the generality 
of men were diſſatisfied with their preſent 
Nate ; every one propoſed to live more hap- 

ily for the time to come, but were ſurpris'd 

y death before they could put their pro- 
Jets in execution; and that this was the 
thing which made man's life ſo extremely 
* Miſerable. This being the caſe, it was beſt 
for a man to enjoy the time preſent, without 
thinking on the future; and not to meaſure 


the happineſs of life by the number of years, 


but by the pleaſures he enjoy d. A ſhort 
and pleaſant life, he ſaid, was much more 
deſirable than. a longer that was full of cares 
and ſorrow ; as at an entertainment we do 
not chooſe the moſt in quantity, but the 
meat that is {weeteſt and beſt dreſs'd. And 
that if we reflect, that after death we ſhall 
For ever be deprived of all the bleſſings and 
comforts of life; we ſhould alſo conſider, 
that we ſhall have no more deſire to poſſeſs 


'em than we had before we came into being. 


He further ſaid, that nothing argued a 
greater weakneſs, than to fear the ſtories that 
-are told us of Hell. That the pains of Tan- 


talus, Siſyphus, Tityus, and of the daughters of 
Danans, were nothing but fables, invented 
with deſign to let us know, with what violent 


aſſions men are tormented in this world; 
and that therefore we ought to diveſt our 
ſelves of all thoſe terrors, as ſerving to no 
other end, than to diſturb the peace and quiet 
of life. | Do h He 


He made liberty to conſiſt in an entire in 
difference ; he rejected fate; he look'd on 
the art of divination as a ludicrous thing, 
believing it impoſſible for any one to know 
thoſe contingencies, which having no ne- 
ceſſary cauſe, depended on the humour and 
ele or men. © 
He ſpoke always of the ſupreme Being 
with the greateſt veneration; and was wil- 
ling that mens ſentiments of him ſhould be 
as noble and ſublime as poſſible. He ex- 

reſly forbid our attributing any thing to 
bim, which was inconſiſtent with his immor- 
tality or ſovereign felicity. He is not an in- 
pious man, ſaid he, who rejects the gods whom 
the people adore, but he, who entertains the ſame 
impertinent opinions of em as the people do. 

He believed, that the ſupream Being had a 
right to be ador'd for the excellency of his 
nature; and that we ought to worſhip him 
upon that very conſideration, and not out of 
fear of puniſhment, or the hope of a reward. 
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He highly blam'd thoſe ſuperſtitions with 


which the people were abuſed, and were 
generally made uſe of as a pretence for the 
greateſt enormities. „„ 

The religion, under which he was born, 
exempted not the gods from any of the 
paſſions to which we are ſubject. But Epi- 
curus conſider'd em as beings infinitely hap- 
py, whoſe dwelling was in places extremely 
delightful; where there was neither wind, 
_— | M 2 | - 
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nor rain, nor ſnow ; where the air was ſerene, 
and the light clear and ſhining. He believ'd 
alſo, that the enjoyment of their happineſs 
was their perpetual employment. 

He-baniſhed all thoſe notions of em, as are 


enerally apt to perplex mens minds. He 


lieved their felicity to be abſolute an in- 
dependent ; that they were neither affected 
with our good nor ill actions; and that if 
they took any care of mankind, or concern'd 


themſelves with the government of the world, 


it would diſturb their tranquillity. 

From hence he inferr'd, that invocations, 
prayers and ſacrifices, were entirely uſeleſs, 
and that it would avail us nothing under the 
evils and calamities which befall us, to addreſs 
the gods, and proſtrate our ſelves before their 
altars; but that we onght to regard all things 
with an air of indifference, without being a- 
Roniſh'd. | 

He adds further, that our idea of the gods 
is not the reſult of reaſon; and that the fear 
we are in of thoſe bleſſed beings, proceeds 
from the vaſt prodigious phantoms, which, 
as we vainly imagine, in our dreams, repre- 
ſent themſelves to us. Theſe he thinks, 
threaten us with an air and ſpirit, which bear 
ſome proportion to their majeſtick mien, and, 


as we fancy, we ſee em do wonders; and theſe 


hantoms being always returning, and there 
being numberleſs marvelous effects whoſe 
eauſe is unknown, when people of little or 
TIE, 8 . no 
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no underſtanding contemplate the ſun, moon, 


ſtars, and their regular motions, they pre- 


ſently imagine thoſe nocturnal phantoms, 
to be eternal and omnipotent beings. They 


lace em in the middle of the firmament, 
ecauſe, according to their conceptions, the 


thunder and lightning, hail, rain, and ſnow, 
proceed from thence. They inveſt em with 


the guidance of this admirable machine the 


world, and attribute to em all the effects of 


which they cannot trace the cauſe. This, as 
he pretends, was the real occaſion of mens 
erecting ſo many altars as we ſee in the world; 
and that the worſhip, which we pay the gods, 
had no other foundation than theſe falſe terrors. 

As to thoſe enchanted places, wherein the 
gods are ſaid to dwell, Lucretius, who embrac'd 
Epicurus's doctrine, tells us, that we muſt not 
believe 'em to reſemble the palaces of this 


world; that the gods, by reaſon of the fine 


matter of which they are made, are inviſible 
to the ſenſes, and can hardly be perceiv'd by 
the eye of the mind ; it neceſlarily follows, 
that the place of their abode muſt bear ſome 
reſemblance to the tenuity of their nature. 

All philofophers agree, that according to 


the ordinary courſe of nature, nothing can 
be made out of nothing, and that ſomething 


cannot be reduced into nothing. Experience 
tells us, that bodies, are made of the ruins 
of other bodies, and conſequently, that 
they have one common ſubject, and that this 

M 3 common 
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common ſubject is, what we call, original 
Matter. 

There are many diſputes what this origi- 
nal matter is. Epicurus believ'd it to be atoms, 
that is, little indiviſible bodies, of which, he 

pretends, that all things are fram'd. 
Beſides theſe atoms, he admits another 
principle, which 1s the vacuum, but does not 
conſider it as a principle of the compoſition 
of bodies, but only for motion; Becauſe, ſaith 
he, if there were not little vacuums in nature, 
there could be no motion; the whole maſs of matter 
would continue perpetually fixed like a rock, and 
conſequently there could be no production. 

He pretends, that theſe atoms have exiſted 
from all ęternity, and that the number of 
their different figures is incomprehenſible, 
tho' finite; but that under every different 
figure there is an infinity of atoms. He 
believ'd, that their weight was the cauſe of 
their motion, and that by joſtling againſt each 
other, they hang often together; and that 
the different manner of their arrangement 
produc'd all the effects we ſee in nature; all 
which were indebted for their beings to no 
other powers than chance, which occaſion'd 
ſuch a number of atoms of ſuch and ſuch a 
figure to meet together. He compared theſe 


atoms to the letters, of the alphabet, which- 


formed diverſe words according to their dif- 
ferent diſpoſition: as for example, fre and 
reſle are two different wards, tho' the letters 

| are 


and ſeems at laſt to vaniſh and diſappear, as. 
if it was entirely annihilated, nothing really 


when all the atoms were ſeparated from each 
other; and that by afortuitous concourſe the 
compos'd an infinity of worlds, each of whic 


when the ſun wg ſo near the earth, i 
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are the ſame 3 thus thoſe atoms, which com- 
poſe certain bodies, when plac'd and rank'd 
in ſundry manners, produce other bodies. 
Nevertheleſs, he does not believe that all 
forts of atoms are equally proper for all forts 
of bodies, it being very probable, that thoſe 
which make a tod of wool are not fit to make 
a diamond, as we often meet with ſevera 
words of different letters. 
He further taught, that theſe little bodies 
were in perpetual motion; and that from 
thence it was, that nothing continued in the: 
ſame ſtate; that ſome were diminiſhed and 
others increaſed by the ruins of thoſe that 
were diminiſhed ; that fome waxed old, o- 
thers again received daily new feeruſts; and 
that of conſequence every being had its time 
in this world: That as ſome things corrupted, 
the atoms which fell from em join'd them- 
ſelves with other atoms, and form'd a bod 
different from that to which they before . 
her'd. Thus, tho' every thing has its time, 


periſheth. 


Epicurus imagin'd, that there was a time 


periſh'd at a certain period; either by fire, as 


as to. burn it, or by ſome great and terrible WM 
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concuſſion, which overturn'd all things, and 
Jaid this machine of the world in ruins ; and 
that there were ſeveral ways, by which 
each world might eaſily be deſtroy'd, but 
that another was immediately fram'd out of 
its ruins, which e began to produce 

new creatures. He believ'd that the world, 
which we now inhabit, was nothing elſe 
but a heap of rubbiſh, the remains of that 
dreadful aſtoniſhing convulſion which for- 
merly happen'd. Witneſs the horrible gulphs 
in the ſea, the long chain of mountains of an 
incredible height; witneſs the ſpacious beds 
of rocks, ſome of which lie a croſs ; others 
are low ; others high, and others ſloping. 
Witneſs that great irregularity which is ob- 
ſervable in the boſom of the earth; the ſub- 
terraneous rivers and lakes. Witneſs alſo 
that ſtrange inequality on the ſurface of the 
earth, which is divided by ſeas, lakes, 
ſtreights, iſlands and mountains. 


Epicurus held, that the univerſe was bound- 


leſs; that this great all had neither middle 
nor end; and that from any imaginary point, 
the ſpace you had to traverſe was infinite; 
that there was no end of it. 4 
He farther ſaid, that the flattering our 
ſelves, that the Gods made the world out cf 
love to mankind was extremely ridiculous ; 
there being no colour of reaſon to imagine, 


\ that after they had continued ſo many ages 


in a perfect undiſturb'd repoſe, they ſhould 


FF \ think 
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think.of changing their former peaceful man- 
ner of life for one quite different; beſides, it 
was not very difficult to judge, by the many 
defects we ſee in the creation, that it was nat 


the work of thoſe divine architects. 


He held, that the earth was formerly as 
capable of producing men and other crea- 
tures, as it is now of producing rats, moles, 
worms and inſects. He imagin'd, that at its 
beginning, while it was freſh, fat and nitrous, 
and by little and little was warm'd and en- 
liven'd by the heat of the ſun, that it cover'd 
itſelf with herbs and trees; that a great num- 
ber of little tumours, like muthrooms, began 
to ariſe on the face of the earth; and that, 
after a certain time, when every tumour was 


ripen'd to maturity, the skin broke, and 
| produc'd ſome little animal, who retiring by 


degrees from the humid place of its nativity, 
and beginning to breath, the earth, for its 
ſapport, ſupply'd it with little rivulets of 
milk, which broke out in thoſe places. 
Among this vaſt variety of creatures, ſome 
were of a prodigious ſize; ſome had no feet; 
others had neither heads nor mouths ; and 


others again had their limbs glued as it were 


to the trunk of their bodies; mfomuch, that 
many would unavoidably periſh, either for 
wart of proper nouriſhment, or through their 
incapacity of- multiplying their ſpecies by 
the union of the male and female: In a word, 


none would ſurvive but thoſe whoſe bodies 


M 5 | were 
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were perfectly fram'd, and it is their ſpe- 


cies which at prefent dwell upon the face of 


the earth. SES | 
At this firſt beginning of the- world, nei- 
ther heat, cold, nor wounds were ſo violent 
as now; both theſe and all other things were 
thenin their infancy: The men,who ſprang 
out of the earth, were much more robuſt 
than thoſe of this age; their bodies, like wild 
bears, were cover'd with hair; they found no 
Mconvenience, either from their food, which 


was very bad, or from the great inclemency of 


the ſeaſons; they lay ſtark naked upon the 
bare earth, where the night ſurpriz'd em; 
they had recourſe to the little ſhrubs, to ſhel- 
ter em from the rain; there was, as yet, no 
tociety among em; every man's. thoughts 


were employ'd upon. himſelf, and all his. 


care was, to procure the conveniencies he: 
wanted. 3 


The earth alſo had produc d ſeveral great |} 


foreſts, whoſe trees grew daily; upon this, 
men began to live upon acorns, ſtrawber- 
Ties and wild apples: Fhey had frequent en- 
gagements with the boars and lions; they 
united together to guard. themſelves from. 
theſe ſavage beaſts; they built little huts; 
employ'd themſelves in hunting, and found 
ont the way of making themſelves cloaths of 


the skins of the beaſts they kill'd.. Every man. 


made choice of a wife for himſelf, and liv'd 


by 


1 


names, which they gave to every thing at 


the reſt of mankind to obey em ; they alſo- 
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by their pretty flattering careſſes ſoften'd. 
the rough fierce humours of their fathers. 
This was the beginning of all ſociety. 
Neighbours at length contracted friendſhip» 
with each other, which put an end to all acts: 
of hoſtility. At firſt they ſignified their 
wants by their fingers; for their greater con- 
venience, they afterwards invented certain 


a venture, and compoſed a jargon of words, 
which they made uſe of to communicate their” 
thoughts. The ſun had taught em the uſe 
of fire; before they found it ont, they roaſted 
the veniſon they had got in hunting by the 
heat of his rays; but ſome lightning falling: 
upon ſome combuſtible matter, which im- 
mediately took fire, they being ſenſible of 
its benefit, inſtead of extinguiſhing it, en- 
deavoured to preſerve it; every one carried 
ſome of it to his hut, which ſerw'd . him to 
dreſs the meat he had provided. | 
In proceſs- of time they began to build? 
cities, and to divide the land among em, 
tho' very unequally: They who excelFd in- 
ſtrength, or policy, had the largeſt ſhare.. 
Fhey made themſelves kings, and conſtrain'd: 


built citadels, to prevent their being fur-- 
priſed by their neighbours. | +; 
Their defence, at that time, was” their. 


hands and nails, teeth, ſtones. and clubs ; 


theſe: 
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theſe were the only arms they then uſed to 
determine their differences. 
Having burn'd ſome forefts, of which tis 
not neceſſary to aſſign the occaſion, they 
{aw ſome metal which ran through the veins 
of the earth into little trenches, where it 
congealed; the glittering of the ore fill'd 
'em with admiration 3 they immediately 


concluded, from what they ſaw, that by the 


means of fire they could mould it into what 
form they pleaſed: At firſt they only made 
themſelves arms, for which purpoſe braſs 
was preferable to gold, it carrying a keener 
edge; ſome time after they made bridles for 
their horſes, and ſhares to till and plough the 
earth; and at laſt they furniſh'd themſelves 
with every thing they wanted. 

Before the invention of iron, they made 


their cloaths of different things, which they 


tied together; but from the time they found 
out the art of making this metal ferviceable 
to em upon every occaſion, they ſoon con- 
rriv'd the wearing of woollen ſtuffs and 
_ thread, for the convenience of mankind. 
Nature inſtructed em in the art of a : 
They had obferv'd from the beginning of the 
-world, that the acorns, which fell from the 
oaks, produced other oaks not unlike their 
parents; accordingly, whenever they were 
anclin'd to raife a beautiful nurſery of oaks, 
they had nothing to do but ſow their acorns. 
Ihe ſame obſervation being likewiſe true 
|  — 


and the admiration which the ſtars aud pla- 
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as to other plants, they ſow'd the grain of 


what they wanted ; and perceiving that the 
plants in general grew better when the land 
was well cultivated, every one began to ap- 
ply himfelf to agriculture. 

Thus far ſtrength and art prevail'd; but 
as ſoon as gold began to be eſteem'd, and e- 
very one was charm'd with the beauty of 


the metal, they employ'd all their thoughts 


to poſſeſs themſel ves of it. By this means 
ſome particular perſons enrich'd themſelves 
to a great degree; the common people ſoon - 
deſerted from their kings, who had nothing 


but force and policy to recommend them, 
and went over to the rich. The kings were 


aſſaſſinated, and the government became 
popular; they erected laws, and made choice 
of magiſtrates to put them 1n execution, 


and to take care of the common-wealth. 


As their fierceneſs abated, ſociety in- 
creas'd. They began to entertain each other 
at their houſes, and when dinner was over, 
they delighted themſelves with hearing the 
charming melody of the birds; they endea- 
voured to imitate them, and made ſongs to 
the very ſame airs and tunes which they 
had learn'd of them. 1 

The winds, which, as they blew over the 
reeds, made a ſweet agrecable murmuring, 
were the occaſion of their inventing the flute, 


nets 
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nets inſpir'd *em with, put them upon the 


ſtudy of aſtronomy. 

Avarice ſoon crept in among 'em, and cor- 
rupted their manners; they went to war up- 
on no other motive, than to make them- 


ſelves maſters of each other's eſtate. This 


produc'd a great number of poets and pain- 


ters, the one to celebrate their brave exploits, 
and the other to paint em. The peace and 


tranquillity, which they afterwards en joy'd, 
were the means of their bringing thoſe arts 


to — which neceſſity had invented, 
and of finding out new ones for the conveni- 


enee of life. 5 | 
As to the objection, that neither men, 
lions, nor dogs, are now generated from the 


earth, Epicurus ſays, That its fertility 2s quite 
exhauſted; as a woman advanced in years 1s paſt” 
child-bearing, That a field, which has. never 
been till d, produces at firft a more plentiful 
crop than it does-afterwards, Fhat.when a fo- 


reſt is grub'd up; the future trees bear no reſem- 


blance, either in height or beauty, to thoſe which 


fn grew in ĩt; but in a little time. grow wild, 
and degenerate into thorns aud brambles. 


There are yet, tis poſible, ſome rabbets and 
bares, boars, foxes, and other perfect animals 
produc'd by the earth; but as this happens in 
places unfrequented, we disbelieve it, becauſe 
unknown to us So likewiſe had we never ſeen 
any rats but thoſe which were:born of other rats, 
We. 
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we ſhould hardly believe, that there were any who 
ow'd their generation to the earth. 
The philoſophers are divided concerning 
the rule of knowing the truth. 
Epicurus held, That all certaĩnty depends up- 
on the ſenſes. That we know nothing but by their 
report. And, that we have no other criterion: 
of diſtinguiſhing what is true, from what is falſe. 
1 As to the underſtanding, he believ'd, That 
| at firſt it had no ideas; that it was a kind of 
g tabula raſa; and that, when the organs of the 
body are form'd, its knowledge of things increaſes. 
2 gradually by the mediation of the ſenſes. That 
f it can reflect on things abſent, and deceive it- 
ſelf in thinking em preſent, or employ itſelf on: 
| things which have no exitence 3 but the ſenſes, 
on the contrary, percei ve no objects but what are 
5 preſent; and conſequently as to their exiſtence, 
they cannot be deceived. In this caſe, he ſays, 
That it is a mark of verygreat folly, to have re- 
courſe to reaſoning, and nat to examine the re- 
port of our ſenſes. > 13. 5 
Various and different are the explications 
of viſion among the philoſophers. Epicurus 
believ'd, that a great many particles per- 
etually flew off from the ſurface of all 
3 dies not unlike to the bodies them- 
| felves ; that theſe little particles filld the 
air; and that it was by their means the exter- 
nal objects were preceptible to us. 2 
He moreover taught, that the ſmell, heat, 
founds, light, and other fenſible qualities 
| Were 
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were not the fimple perceptions of the ſoul, 
but that all theſe things were really without 
us,in the manner they appear and that a cer- 
tain quantity of figured matter, moulded in 
a certain particular manner, independent of 
all creatures whatſoever, was really and 
truly ſmell, found, heat, and light : For ex- 
ample, the little particles which continually 
fly off from the flowers of a garden, fill the 
air with an agreeable ſmell like to what we 
are ſenſible of when we walk in it; that 
when a bell rings, the air about it is fill'd 
with tinklings like the ſounds we hear; and 
that, when the ſun begins to appear, we 
perceive in the air ſomething bright and lu- 
minous; and that when the ſame thing ap- 
pears quite different to two different crea- 
tures, it proceeds from the different in- 
terior configurations of thoſe two crea- 
tures. Thus for inſtance ; if the leaf of a 
willow is bitter to a man, and ſweet to a goat, 
it plainly follows, that the internal configu- 
ration of a man and goat are not like to each 
other. This alſo is the treaſon, that hemlock, 
which fattens quails, is poiſon to a man. 


The Stoicks, who make profeſſion of a ſe- 


vere and rigid virtue, but, at the bottom, 
are full of vanity, were extreamly jealous 
of the great numbers of Epicurus's followers 3 
his doctrine being quite different from theirs; 
accordingly they endeavoured all they could 

to blaſt his reputation; they fill'd On 
| | oks 
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books with diverſe kinds of calumnies a- 
gainſt him. This is the reaſon that thoſe 
who liv'd afterwards, and knew nothing of 
Epicurus, but what they had from the Storcks, 
have ſuffer'd themſelves to be ſurpris'd into 
an opinion of his being a ſenſual and pro- 
fligate man; whereas, on the contrary, he 
was a glorious and eminent example of tem- 
perance and ſobriety, and his morals were 
pure and uncorrupted. 

St. Gregory gives us an illuſtrious teſtimo- 
nial of the chaſtity of this philoſopher. Eyi- 
* carus tells us, ſays this father, that pleaſure 
© was the end of man; and that we might 
; not imagine the pleaſure he meant was 
« ſenſual pleaſure, he liv'd a life no lefs regu- 
lar than temperate, and confirm'd the truth 
* of his doctrine by the purity of his morals. 

Epicurus would never be concern'd in the 


8 of the republick, but prefer d 


life of peace and tranquillity to that trou- 
ble and perplexity which are inſeparable 
from ſtate affairs, * 

The ſtatues which the Athenians erected 
to his memory, at the publick charge, ſuf- 
ficiently teſtify his diſtinguiſh'd merit, and 


the particular eſteem which they had for this 


philoſopher. He was never abandon'd by a- 
ny of his followers, tho' their number was ex- 
ceeding great. Metrodorus excepted, who 
left him to ſtudy in the academy under Car- 
neadss, but this was only for ſix W 3 

e 


een es 
he ſoon return'd to Epicurus, and continu'd 
with him to the day of his death, he dying 
fome time before Epicurus, His ſchool con- 
tinued for ſeveral ages in the ſame flouriſh- 
ing condition, when all the ſchools of other 
philoſophers were almoſt deſerted. 

In the 72d year of his age he fell ſick at 
Athens, where he had never diſcontinued 
his inſtructions : His diſtemper was a reten- 
tion of urine, which was exceeding painful 
to him; however, he bore it with a patience 
Invincible, When he perceiv'd his end ap- 
n. he gave ſeveral of his ſlaves their 

iberty, made his will, and ordain'd, that 
his and his parents birthday, ſhould be 


wears aalokrautadt a 21. 4 ane. da Py 
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the month Gamelien, or Fanuary. He left his 
garden and books to Hermachus of Mitylene, 
on condition it ſhould deſcend ſucceſſively 
to thoſe who ſtudied philoſophy there. He 
writ to Idomeneus after this manner. 


Fam come, I thank the gods, to the laſt and 


moſt happy day of my life: I am ſo. tormented 
with the violence of my diſtemper. which tears 
my very bladder to pieces, that the pain Jen- 
dure is beyond expreſſion; yet even in the mid/t 
of theſe my cruel ſufferings, I feel a ſpring of joy 
within me when I reflect on the ſervice I have 
done to philoſophy in general, by my good dij- 
courſes, I intreat you, by the love you have al- 
ways expreſſed for me and my do@rine, to take 
care of Metrodorus's children. 


Having 
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Having been ill about fourteen days, he 
went into a bath of hot water, which was 
prepar'd by his order. He was no ſooner 
enter'd, but he call'd for a glaſs of wine, 


which he drank up; and then having ad- 


moniſh'd his friends and diſciples to have 
him and his precepts in their remembrance, 
he preſently expired. He died in the firſt 
year of the 127ih olymp:ad, being much la- 
mented by the Athemans, 
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FENO, who was the head of the ſe& of 


ile of Oprus. Before he determin'd on any 
profeſſion, he conſulted the oracle, in order 
to know what he ſhould do to live happy ; 
and the anſwer was, That be muſt become of 
the ſame colour with the dead. Zeno imagined 
that the meaning was, that he ſhould apply 
himſelf to read the books of the antients ; 
and taking the thing very ſeriouſly, he be- 
gan to ſtudy, and uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to fulfil the advice of the oracle. 


One day, as he was returning from Pheni- 


cid with a parcel of purples which he had 
bought, he was ſhipwreck'd in the port of 
Pyreus, which loſs made him very melan- 


choly ; ſo that being came back from Athens, 


he went into a bookſeller's ſhop, and there 
began to read the ſecond book of Aenopbon, 


in order to comfort himſelf, which gave 


him ſo much delight, that he forgot his 


grief; and having asked his bookſeller, 


where 


the Storcks, was a native of Cittium inthe. 
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where thoſe ſort of men lived whom Xeno- 


phon mentioned, the bookſeller ſeeing Crates 
the nick going by accidentally, ſaid to 
Zeno, Behold, there is the man, follow him. 
Zeno, who was then thirty years old, fol- 
lowed Crates, and began from that day to be 
his diſciple z but being very modeſt and re- 
ſerved, he could not comply with the im- 
pudent behaviour of the Cymcks ; which Ga- 
tes having obſerved, he reſolved to cure him 
of his weakneſs; and to that purpoſe gave 
him one day a large pot filled with lentils, - 
and ordered him to carry it through the ſub- 
urb of Ceramica. Zeno was very much aſha- 
med at this, and as he was going along, en- 
deavoured to hide himſelf, for fear any one 
ſhould ſee him ; whereupon Crates came up 
to him, and with a club hit the pot which he 
carried, and broke it in ſeveral pieces, and 


all the lentils were ſcattered about him; 


Then Crates ſaid to him, How now, ſirrah, 
what makeſt thou run away, ſince no body hath 
hurt thee, 1 

Zeno was a great lover of philoſophy; he 
often uſed to thank fortune for his having 
loft all that he was worth by ſea; ſaying, 
That the winds, which had cauſed his ſhipwreck, 
had been favourable to him. He ſtudied above 


ten years under Crates. without practiſing 


the 1mpudence of the Cymcks ; at length go- 
ing to ſtudy under Stilpo of Megara, Crates 


held him. by his garment, and would- have 


forced 
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forced him to remain with him: But Zens 
ſaid to him, O Crates, there is no retaining 
a philoſopher unleſs it be by his ears; convince 
me by good reaſons, that your doctrine is prefer- 
able to that of Stilpo; 2 if you do not, were 
you to ſhut me up, my body indeed may be with 
you, but my ſoul would be with Stil po. 


Zeno ſtudied ten years more under Stilpo, 


Aenocrates and Polemon, then retired and in- 
ſtituted a new ſect of his own ; and the fame 
of him was ſoon ſpread throughout all Greece. 
In a ſhort time he became the moſt diſtin- 
guiſh'd of all the philoſophers of the country; 
numbers of people came from divers parts 
to devote themſelves to him and become his 
diſciples; and, as Zeno uſed commonly to 
teach under a gallery, from thence his fol- 
lowers were called Stoicłs. 

The Athemans paid him ſo great a vene- 
ration, that they made him keeper of the 
keys of their city; and having erected a 
ſtatue in honour of him, they preſented him 
with a crown of gold. King Antigonus ad- 
mired this philoſopher ſo much, that when- 
ever he came to Athens, he always was pre- 
ſent at his lectures; and uſed often to go 
and eat at Zeno's houſe, or take him along 
with him to ſupper at Ariſtocles the harper's. 
But Zeno afterwards avoided going to any 
feaſts-or aſſemblies, for fear he ſhould be- 
come too familiar. Antigonu uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to engage him to come and __ 
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with him; but Zeno having excuſed him- 
ſelf, ſent in his room Perſews and Philiomdes 
with this meſſage, That he was extreamly plea- 


ſed to find Antigonus expreſs ſo great an iucli- 


nation for the ſciences, that nothing would ſooner 
divert him from ſenſual pleaſurcs, and incline 
him to virtue, than the love of philoſophy. In 


ſhort, ſaid he. did not my old age and infirmities 


prevent me, I would not fail to attend you as 
you deſire it; but as I cannot poſibiy doit, TI fend 
you two of my friends, who are no ways inferior 
to me either in ſenſe or doctrine, and are of a 
much ſtronger conſtitution; if you will converſe 
ſeriouſly with them, aud apply your ſelf to the per- 
formance of thoſe precepts which they will lay be- 
fore you, yon will ſee then nothing will be want- 
ing to compleat your happineſs. 

Zeno diſliked a crowd, and uſed to be at- 
tended by only two or three at moſt; and 


hen more people would follow him, con- 


trary to his deſire, he gave them money to 
make them withdraw. „„ 
Sometimes ſeeing himſelf crowded by the 
multitude of people that were in the gallery 
where he taught, he uſed to ſhew unto thoſe 
who were troubleſome to him, ſome certain 
Pieces of timber which were over his ſchool; 
ſaying to them, Behold, do you ſee thoſe pieces 


of timber which-are there above ? they were 


not always there; they were formerly like you, in 


the middle of this place, but being troubleſome, 


they were taken away and placed where you ſee 


them; 
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them; therefore I deſire you to withdraw and 
trouble me no more. 

Zeno was tall and ſlim, and his complexi- 
on very black, whence ſome people called 
him the palm-tree of Egypt. He had a wry 
neck, and his legs were thick and ſubjea to 
humours. He uſed to cloath himſelf in a 
light ſtuff, the cheapeſt he could get, living 
at all times on bread, figs, honey, and ſweet 
wines, never eating any thing dreſs'd by the 
fire. His continence was ſo great, that 
Whenever any body was praiſed upon that 
account, people uſed to ſay, he is more chaſte 
than Zeno. He nevertheleſs had an intrigue 
with a ſervant maid ; for the virtue of the 
heathens was precarious. His deportment 
was grave; his wit ſprightly; and his hu- 
mour ſevere : When he ſpoke, his forehead 
wrinkled, and he made a wry mouth; yet 
ſometimes, when he was in a merry hu- 
mour, he would be very gay, and entertain 
the company very agreeably. When they 
asked him the cauſe of ſo great an alteration, 
he anſwered, That pulſe were naturally bitter, 


but that when they were infuſed for ſome time in 


water, they became ſweet. He affected ſo great 
an auſterity, that his manner of living was 
more like a bruitiſh ſimplicity than a real 
frugality; and ſetting. aſide impudence, 
which he was not guilty of, he practiſed 
moſt of the precepts of the Cymcks ; which 


occaſion d Fuvenal to ſay, That the Stoicks 


and 
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and and Cynicks differ d only in their dreſs, but 
their doctrine was the ſame. | 
He was very conciſe in all his diſcourſes, 
and when they ask'd his reaſon for it, he ſaid, 
That wiſe men ought to expreſs themſelves in as ' 
few words as poſible. When he reprimanded | 
any one, he ſaid but little, and ſpake always 
obliquely. J 
Happening one day to be at a feaſt with a 
very greedy man, who uſed to ſtarve thoſe We 
| 
; 


who eat with him, Zeno took a large fiſh to 1 
himſelf, which he ſeem'd unwilling to ſnare 
with any body. The glutton immediately | 
looked at him with a frown, which Zeno per- | 
2 ſaid to him, Why ſhould gou be angry i 
at my doing a thing for once, which you pracłi ſe 
every day, ll 
Another time, a young man was preſ- 
ſing him very earneſtly upon a ſubje& which | | 
was much above his genius; whereupon 
Zeno called for a looking-glaſs and ſet it be- 
fore the youth, ſaying, Doft thou think that 
thoſe queſtions become th face. „ 

He uſed to ſay, that the wretched diſ- 
courſes of orators were like the money of A. 
lexandria, which looked beautifully, but was 
made of metal which was of no value. 4 

He was of opinion, that no greater preju- "1 
dice could be done to youth, than the bring- 4 
na, yen up with vanity ; that they ought 4 
to 
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be taught how to behave themſelves count 
teouſly, and do nothing but what was becom 1 
N ing. 11 
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ing. Capbeſius, ſeeing one day a diſciple of his 
who was very proud, he gave him a box on 


the ear, ſaying, Altho' thou wert exalted above 


other men, that would not make thee an honeſter 
man; but if thou art honeſt that will exalt thee 
above, atber men, .. GO > 
_ He likewiſe had a notion, that it was dan- 
gerous for a young man, who propoſed to 
acquire learning, to give himſelf to poetry. 
When he was asked what kind of thing his 
friend was he anſwered, It is a counter part 


of my ſelf. 


* 


* 


Fe uſed to ſay, That it was better to make | 


a ſlip with the feet than with the tongue; and 
that nothing ought to grieve us ſo much as loſs of 
time, becauſe that loſs was the moſt irretrievable. 

He happened once to be at an entertain- 
ment which was given to the Ambaſſadors of 
Ftolomy, where he ſpoke; not during the 
whole ſupper ; which cauſed ſome ſurprize 


In the, Ambaſſadors, who asked him, if he 


had any thing to communicate to their king? 
Ton may tell Ptolomy, replied he, that you 
have ſeen a man here who knoweth how to be 
7 The opinion of the Stoicks was, That the 
end which we ought to propoſe to our ſelves, 
was to live according to nature. That living 
according to nature, was to do nothing con- 
trary to the dictates of reaſon, which was a 
general law, and common to all men. . 
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That every man ought to practice virtue 
for the ſake of virtue itſelf, without any 
hopes of a reward; that virtue alone was 
ſufficient to make men happy; and that 
whoever was virtuous, enjoyed perfect hap- 
pineſs even in the midſt of the greateſt 
torments. | 3 
That there was nothing uſeful but what 


was honeſt; and that nothing that was cri- 

minal could ever be uſeful. „ 
That the honeſt treaſure is that which 

rendereth perfect all thoſe who poſſeſs it. | 


That there were things which were neither 


good nor evil, tho' they had the power to 


move our appetites, and incline us to chuſe 


the one preferably to the other; as life and 
health, beauty and ſtrength, riches and no- 
bility, pleaſure and glory; and theſe other 
things which are oppoſed to them, as death 
and ſickneſs, uglineſs and weakneſs, poverty 


and meanneſs, pain and reproach, For ſaid 


they, nothing can be good unleſs it maketh 25 
2 


thoſe who enjoy it, and maketh unhappy tho 


_ who aredeprived of it. Wherefore, neither life, 
health, nor riches, make happy thoſe who enjoy. 


them, nor make unhappy thoſe who are deprived 
of them, Therefore neither life or health, riches 
or death, ſickneſs or poverty, are good or evil. 


Beſides, added they, Thoſe things which we 


can uſe either for good, or for evil, are neither 


good nor evil, Therefore life, bealth and riches, 
are neither good nor evil. "$7 


N 2 After 
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After all, they admitted of another kind 


of indifferent things, which were not able 


to make any impreſſion upon our minds; 
as having on our heads a number of hairs 
even or odd, ſtretching out a finger, or ben- 
ding it, holding a feather in the air, or taking 
up a ſtraw. 

They ſaid, That ſenſual pleaſures were not 
good, becaufe they were unbecoming : 
Wherefore, that nothing which was unbe- 
coming could ever be good. 
hat a wiſe man feared nothing; that he 
valued no outward ſhew, becauſe honour and 
reproach were equally alike to him. That 
it was the character of a wiſe man to be rigid 
and ſincere. That it was no crime in him to 
drink wine ; but that he ought never to 
drink to exceſs, that he might not be de- 
prived of the uſe of his reaſon 072 moment 


of his life. That he ought to have a great 


reſpe& for the gods, and offer up ſacrifices 


unto them, abſtaining from all manner of 
rioting. 3 Is : 
That we might call thoſe things offices in 
general, which were done thro” inclination ; 
that the good offices were honouring our Pa- 


rents, defending our country, making friends, 
and aſſiſting them. That on the contrary 


evil offices were neglecting our parents, de- 

ſpiſing our country, and having neither re- 

ſpect nor affection for our friends. 
gs 3 


ZENO 


They were of opinion, that all good and 
evil things were equally the ſame ; that they 
could neither increaſe nor diminiſh : For ſaid 
they, there is nothing more true than what is 
true, and nothing more falſe than what is 
falſe: Likewiſe there is nothing better than 
that which is good, nor nothing worſe than 
that which is evil; and as a man that 1s: 
one ſtadia diſtant from Canopus, is no more 
actually in Canopus, than a man who is at 


two hundred ſtadias diſtance; fo likewiſe he 


that committeth a ſmall crime, hath no more 
pretention to virtue, than he who commit» _ 
teth a great one. 
That a wiſe man alone was capable of 
friendſhip, and ought to be employ'd in the 
affairs of. the republick, in order to ſuppreſs 
vice, and excite the citizens to virtue; that 
he alone ought to have a ſhare in the govern- 
ment of the ſtate, ſince he was the only per- 


ſon who could determine what was good and 


evil; that he alone was blameleſs, and in- 
capable of hurting. any one; and that he was 


the only man who admired nothing of all the 


things which uſually ſurpriſed the reſt. of 
men.. or rr as 
They held, with the Cymcks, that all things 
belonged to the gods, and that amongſt 
friends all things were in common. f 
They likewiſe held, that alF the virtues are 


+. ſtrongly united, that a man can never 


poſſeſs one virtue without poſſeſſing them all. 
TT N 3 That 


That there is no medium between vice 
and. virtue : For, ſaid they, as a man muſt 


55 all- be either ſtrait or crooked; ſo like- 


wiſe, all actions muſt be either good or evil. 
That the wiſe man alone was happy; that 
he was never in want of any thing; and that 
he ought to expoſe himfelf to the moſt cruel 
torments for the ſake of his country and 
friends; that he feared nothing; that he did 
good to every one; and that he was incapable 
of doing an injury to any man; that in ſhort, 
he was of all profeſſions, even. tho' he did 
not exerciſe any ; and that he might be com- 
pared to an excellent actor, who could with 
equal advantage, repreſent the part of Aga- 
2nemnon and that of The ſites. | 
Zeno was of opinion, that all women ſhould 


be in common amongſt wiſe men, and that 


every man might pleaſe himſelf with the 
firſt woman he met, without making any par- 
ticular choice 3 that this was the way to pre- 
vent jealouſies and ſuſpicions of adultery; and 
that each man in particular ſhould look on 
all the young people as if they were his own 
children. | | | 
The Stocks held, that there was only one 
fupreme Being, but that different namies were 
given to him; ſometimes he was call'd Fate, 
fometimes Spirit, and at other times Fuptter ; 
that this Being was an animal, immortal, 


reaſonable, perfect, happy, and free from all 


evils 
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evil; that his providence governed the world, 
and all the beings that were therein. 
They admitted of two principles, which 
were, the Agent and the patient that is to 
fay, God and the world. 5 
They were of opinion that matter was 
diviſible to infinity; that there Was but one 
world, and that the world was of a round 
figure, which is the propereſt for motion. 
They believed, as well as Pythagoras and Plato, 
that it was animated by a ſpiritual ſubſtance, 


which was diſpoſed throughout all its parts; 


that this ſubſtaſce was not diſtinguiſhed from 
God, and that it formed with the world one 


and the fame animal; whereof, according 


to ſome, the principal part was the heavens, 
and according to others, the ſun ; That the 
world was placed in the center ofan infinite 
void ſpace 3 and that none of the parts of 


the world admitted of a vacunm; becauſe the 


fluid matter, which agrees with all forts of 
figures, filled up the ſpaces that were left by 
the grofs bodies which could not immediately 
Join every where, becauſe of their irregularity. 
That the world was ſubject to corruption: 
For, ſaid they, The whole is corruptible when 


each part thereof is corruptible. Now each part 


of the world is corruptible ; therefore the whole 
it corruptible. That the fixed ſtars were born 


away by the motion of the heavens; that the 


fun was a fire, whoſe body was larger than 
that of the earth, ſince it caſt its ſhadow 1 
| _— 
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the form of a cone: That the ſun and the o- 
other planets ſubſiſted by the vapours which 
were exhaled from the earth and the ſea. a 
They had a perfect knowledge of the cauſe tl 
of eclipſes of the ſun and moon, and of thun- 
der and lightning. They ſaid, that the two 
frigid zones were uninhabitable, by reaſon 
of the extraordinary cold; and that the torrid 
zone was likewiſe uninhabitable, becauſe of 
the exceſſive heat. \ . 
Arxiſto, the Stock, declared himſelf an 
enemy to logick, comparing uſually its ſub- 
til arguments to cobwebs, which really ſhew 
ſomething very ingenious and well contrived, 
but are entirely uſeleſs. 

Chryſippus on the contrary, had a great 
eſteem for logick, and ſo far excell'd in that 
art, that every one agreed, that, had the 
gods been in need of logick, they never 
would have made uſe of any other than. that 
of Chryfippus. 5 

Zeno lived to the age of 98 years, with- 
out ever being ſubject to any infirmity. He 
died in the 129th olympiad, and was very 
much regretted after his death. When An. 
tigonns. received the news of it, he ſhewed 
an extraordinary concern : Great gods, ſaid 
he, what a man have I loft” whereupon being 
ask'd, what reaſon he had for having ſo 
great a value for that philoſopher; he re- 
ply'd, Becauſe the many great preſents which I 
5 made him, could ne ver oblige him to do an 
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Anitgouns immediately ſent to the Atheni- 
ans, deſiring that they would bury him in 
the Ceramic ſuburbs. 

The Athenians, on their part, were extreme- 


ly concerned for the lofs of Zeno. The chief 


magiſtrates celebrated his praiſe in a publick 
manner after his death; and in order to ren- 
der the ceremony more aut hentick, they made 


2 Decree in the following terms. 


The DECREE. 


Herreas ZENO, the ſon of Mna- 
ſea of Cittium, hath ſpent many 
years in teaching philoſophy in this city, 
6 ik on all occafions hath behaved himſelf 


C6 
— 


like a good man, continually recommend- 


é ing virtue to the youth that were under his 


care; and hath always lived conformable 
© to the precepts that he taught; therefore 


I the people have thought it reaſonable toce- 
dlebrate his praiſe in a publick manner, and 
(to preſent him with a crown of gold, which 


© he hath juſtly deferved for his extraordi- 
* nary honeſty and great temperance, and 


_ © likewiſe to ere& a monument for him at 


the publick expence, in the Ceramic ſub- 
-urbs. The people require, that five men 
in Athens be choſen to have the direction 


KA 


of making the crown and the monument, 
and that the Scribe of the Republick ſhall 


ingrave this decree upon two columns, one 
h * whereof 
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© whereof ſhall be 7 Academy, and 
Athe other in the Lyceiſn; and that the mo- 
* ney which ſhall be neceſſary to carry on 
this work, be immediately put mte the 


hands of the perſon who is entruſted with 


* the care of the publick affairs; to the end, 
that all the world may know, that the A- 
5 thenians are mindful of beſtowing honours 
ing their lives and after their death. 
This decree was made whilft Arrhenidas 
was Archon of Athens, a few days after. the 
deceaſe of Zeno. | © 

It is reported, that Zeno ended his life af- 
ter this manner. 


| They ſay, that one day, coming out of his 
ſchool, he hit his hand againſt ſomething 


and broke one of his fingers. This he took 


for a warning from the gods, that he ſhould 


die in a little time: Whereupon he ſtruck 
the ground with his hand, and ſaid, Dof 
thou require ne? I am ready, Then without 
taking any farther care of his broken finger, 
he deliberately ſtrangled himſelf. 


He had taught for forty eight years without 


interruption; and it was ſixty eight * 
ſince he began to apply himſelito philoſophy 
gager Crates the xk. 
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The Nao 1 the Philoſophers mentioned 


in this Book, with the Time wherein 


they lived, in a chronological Order. 


1 born about olympiad 35 


1 Solon 35 
Pittacus . 42 
Rae 5 1 
Periander > 
_.Chilo Es cod, 
Cleobulus the ſame time as Solon 

Epimenides . came to 6 
8 A 
Anacharſis 47 
Pythagoras ee 60 
Heraolitus 69 
Anaxagoras y 7 
Democritus : 
Empedocles ouriſhed 84 
Socrates born abont the ſame time 
| q with Democritus. 


| Antiſthenes | 


$ 


Antiſthenes 


Ariſtippus 
Ariſtotle 


Diogenes 
Crates 
P yrrho 
Bion 
Epicurus 


— 


Zeno 


K 
* 
2 


Xenocrates 


cod. 
4.4.1, 8 
Tage, zus 
Born 94 
a_—_ 
about 120 
8 fowiſsd Font the Jane time | 
with Xenocrates. | oF 
IP died 5 129 
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